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THE CLOSE OF MANY SESSIONS. 


“ The close of the Session” is a heading that, for | weakness and corruption, or to be rent asunder in 
some weeks back, has met the eye in every news- | some fierce and sudden anarchical convulsion. 
paper ; and each Journaiist is louder than the other | It is every day more evident, that upon the present 
in reprobating the “ unprofitable,” the “ shame- | system the people cannot long be kept quiet, al- 
less,” the “ do-nothing” session, and poor Sir though contentment under legislative injustice, 
Robert Peel, who has made it so “ shameless,” and | under selfish, class-government, could be a desirable 
« profitless,” and “ do-nothing.” Far be it from state for any people calling themselves free. A 
us to say that this condemnation is not merited ; | dreadful social crisis, or prompt measures of reform 
though we are obliged to extend the blame and the | too bold and sweeping to be seriously entertained 
title, and assume as our heading, The close of many either by the present Administration or its pre- 
Sessions. It is now nine years since Lord Brougham, | decessor, appears the only alternative before the 
with perhaps more honesty and frankness than | country. Public confidence is, for the time, com- 
policy, told the grumbling Reformers, that “ if | pletely destroyed. Every class is uneasy, and either 
little had been done in the session just past, then | suffering from the actual pressure of poverty, or 
less would be done in the next.” Every one was | from vague fears of coming dangers and changes. 
indignant ; and not without some reason, as many | Every Conservative apprehends that he alone per- 
visionary and extravagant hopes had been cherished | ceives the true causes of the evil; and every one 
from the “Reform Ministry,” then in the first flush | is ready, not with a mere remedy, but a universal 
vfpower. In themselves not extravagant were these | panacea for all our ills. The High Churchman 
hopes, but in the men in whom they were placed. | sees the evil in Dissent—trembles for the supre- 
Unfortunately, Lord Brougham’s predictions have | macy of his church, and becomes more mis- 
heen more than verified, though he is innocent of chievously active, bigoted, and intolerant. The 
their accomplishment ; for, not only in the next, landowner and colonist tremble for their Bread- 
hut in every successive session, little, and less, has | tax, their high rents, and monopolies ; but neither 
heen done, until that just closed, when all parties will relax their grasp,—nor act upon the growing 
agree that nothing whatever has been done. And glimmering conviction, that their safety lies in 
if we measure what has been accomplished by the | doing tardy justice to their countrymen of Eng- 
legislature and the government by what is requir- land and Scotland, as well as of Ireland. Some 
ed for the relief of the country, for the restoration | who will not surrender their stolen slice of the 
of public tranquillity and confidence, and the per- | poor man’s loaf upon any terms, yet affect to pity 
manent improvement of the social condition of the and lament the condition to which he has been re- 
peopie ; then, how emphatically true is it, that no- | duced by “the manufacturing system,” “ over-pro- 
thing has been done in the last eight sessions, ei- | duction,” “competition,” “machinery,” “thegreedy 
ther by the Whigs, who suffered some obstruction | Irish priests and demagogues,” and the “ rapacious 
inthe few good measures which they proposed, | manufacturing capitalists !” They propose to ad- 
or by Sir Robert Peel, who met with no ob- | minister remedies of their own devising for griev- 
‘tacle which he did not foresee, and which, there- ances which they deny to be of their own inflic- 
fore, in accepting office, he was virtually pledged | tion —and they will give the people everything 
‘ encounter and surmount, or to resign. save what they most want and ask for. They will 
_The history of any one of these do-nothing ses- | not be allowed the elective franchise which they de- 
‘ons, is nearly the history of the whole series ; and, | mand ; but the Church is anxious to educate and 
without further change in the system of govern- train them all, in good order, passive obedience, and 
nent, and, above all, in the character of the House | Church-of-Englandism, as expounded by the latest 
of Commons, that of the nine may becoine that of | fashion of Oxford; and the more humane and 
inety-nine, if the disjointed, undermined, and | enlightened of the aristocracy begin to ponder that, 
‘razy fabric should, by patching and tinkering, be | though denied their birthright, their mess of pot- 
held together so long. It is impossible to foretell | tage should not be withheld, lest, already discon- 
whether, unless timely wisdom avert the calamity, | tented, they wax rebellious beyond all control. 
* ts destined to fall io pieces from inherent These enlightened persons would give the people 
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everything but justice and fair-play. They would 
give them, when starving, a right to food in their 
Union workhouses, such as it is; and education in 
their schools, such as it might be. Some would 
even go the length of interfering with the rights of 
all employers, (save themselves,) and forcibly, 
that is, by legislative enactment, raise wages. 
They would better the condition of the working- 
classes at the expense of the manufacturing capi- 
talists, with the greatest good-will, if that were 
possible; but to free their bread from taxation, 
and their labour from trammels, and allow them a | 
voice in the framing of thelawsandthe management | 
of their own affairs through their freely-chosen | 
representatives, —that they will never concede :— | 
without the gentle coercion of “pressure from with- | 
out,” neither Whigs nor Tories will. It is the | 
contemplation of this great want—the want of an 
extended suffrage—of the elementary power, the 
instrument of working the institutions of govern- 
ment for the common good of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, and the very slow approxi- 
mation making towards it, which renders many zeal- 





of the vital interests of the country, as they are 
now bound up with manufacturing industry, N, 
important organic change was expected from an 
avowed Tory, undergoing the process of absorption 
into the aristocratic body, though not yet com. 
pletely amalgamated with it: but there were 
hopes of “ practical measures” from a man of large 
experience and some sagacity, who was stil] yj- 
brating between the order from which he had risey 
and that to which he was tending; and wh. 
might, therefore, be presumed to have some sym. 
pathy with the former. A concurrence of favour. 
able circumstances enabled Sir Robert Peel to carry 
almost any practical measure of commercial re- 
form that he liked to propose, had he acted with 
promptitude and energy. But he has frittered 
away the opportunity exactly as the Whigs did 


one more golden; and with it any reputation for 


great statesmanship which he ever enjoyed. Mr, 
Poulett Thompson said truly of Peel, “ There is 
no great chance of carrying the House with one 
for any great commercial reforms—timber, sugar, 
corn, &c.; party and private interests wil] prevent 





ous reformers at present almost indifferent to the few 


beneficial measures of legislation, and the very | 
few practical reforms that have been wrung from | 


the successive resisting governments since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. For every adminis- 
tration has been one of resistance; the prime 
minister and his colleagues acting as the advanced 
guard, the protectors of the landowners and mono- 
polists. And with a parliament so constituted, he is, 
in fact, bound to be this ; bound, above all, to study 


“the paramount interest of the country—the landed | 


interest ;” as if the social wellbeing of the whole 


people of the country were not its first—its infi- 
nitely greatest interest. The distinctive feature of 
every administration since, as before, the passing 
of the Reform Bill, is resistance to the People, and 
submission to the Oligarchy ; to those who still 
nearly make, and wholly overrule the legislature. 
And the system is so contrived that this governing 
class which, left to itself, would decay and die out, 
should be continually recruited from the best blood 
of the country ; from the intellectual vigour, the 


industry, talent, and wealth developed among the | 
People. It never decays ; and its unseen but ever- | 
present power presses in every direction. The | 


chief business of every British minister is to gratify 
this governing class, to maintain its interests and 
extend its privileges. It gives him his majority, and 
this majority he has to work for its selfish purposes, 
and so as to procure a certain amount of revenue, 
and retain his own place. For what higher ob- 
jects than these did Sir Robert Peel, to go no far- 
ther back, go into office? He found the Court in 
an ill humour—though it has mollified—but he 


obtained a powerful and tractable House of Com- | 
mons. The whole strength of the Tory party was | 


at his back. He was, as a minister, powerful be- 
yond calculation—positively in his own strength, 
negatively in the weakness of the party he had turn- 
ed out—and almost popular with the middle class, 
whom the Whigs had alienated and disgusted. 
There were some confidence and great hopes placed 
in his Free Trade principles, and in his knowledge 


it. If Peel were in, he might do this, as he could 
muzzle or keep away his Tory allies; and weshould 
| support him. If he got in and had courage, what 
'a field for him! but he has not.” It is now evident 
that the present man is not “the coming man ;” 
| and as no one can tell where that Pheenix is to 
be looked for, it is full time that the people set 
about working out their deliverance by their 
own earnest and united efforts. The men of the 
League see this, and do not relax in their patriotic 
labours. And how powerful for all good might the 
Suffrage party be did they follow this example, 
and were they as united as they are earnest! 

| We are not going to waste words in condemning 
| the policy of Sir Robert Peel, or in vilifying him. 
| That pleasant duty may safely be left to “ the orgaas 
| 

| 

| 

| 











of Opposition.’ The Tories—the more ignorant of 
them—say he has deceived them. The Liberals 
could expect little from him; and it is enough 
that he has fallen far short of that little. “He is 
not the Samson who is to burst the cords of the 
Philistines, although he had courage to venture the 
trial ; and, moreover, he is in the same trammelled 
position in which every English Minister must find 
himself while the present system lasts. He has 
| done his ministerial duty to the best of his ability: 
attempted to maintain rents by a Sliding-seale ; 
set his face determinedly against the inroads threat- 
| ened to the Sugar Monopoly ; recruited the finances 
| by theonly means that, by his small policy, remained 
to him—an Income-tax ; and by the changes in the 
Tariff, showed what might be done by a maa who 
had courage to set about the work in the right 
spirit. By that measure the governing class have 
been a great deal more frightened than hurt. Sir 
Robert Peel, a man of large landed property, undet- 
stands how their interests are to be promoted better 
than they do themselves. 
It is now evident that, like his predecessors dur- 
ing the Melbourne term of precarious Whig @ 
istence, Sir Robert Peel took office without By 
_ great or consistent plan of policy of any sort. lie 
| put to sea without a compass, trusting to his go” 
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THE CLOSE OF 


fortune and the stars; and feeling somewhat proud- | 


ly that the country, nay, the insolent aristocracy, 


could not do without him—* the cotton-spinning | 
parvenu,’—that he had triumphed over the bed- | 
chamber ladies, and the proudest blood of Eng- | 


land. He might have had—and may now have, 
if he has any hope left—some confidence in the 
partial revival of trade from simply natural causes. 
The customary period of excessive depression was 
passing away ; and good harvests and better em- 
ployment for labour must produce their natural 
effects of cheapness and good humour. And so the 
thing might last his time. And when did any 
British Minister, for the last forty years, act as if 
he looked to anything beyond his own probable 
term of office? The nature of our government for- 
hids it, although the intellect and patriotism of Peel 
and Pitt—and we may throw the Whig chiefs into 
the bargain—were combined in one individual. 
The Prime Minister of England, however large or 
generous-minded, has not to consider what he ought 
to do as a statesman—not what would be best for 
the country, whether for its present relief or per- 
manent prosperity, but what the Parliament, or, 
more accurately, those who make and control the 
Parliament, will permit him to do beyond his pre- 
scribed routine: the business of laying on taxes, 
defending profitable abuses, and resisting the just 
demands of the people. Whatever his good-will 
might be, if he hopes to keep place, he can do no 
more for the country than the Church and the 
land-owners, and the other “great interests,” con- 
sent to—and that is just nothing: so he is prudent 
enough never to propose anything. The alterna- 
ive of resigning when great and necessary mea- 
sures cannot be carried—the only alternative left 
to a conscientious and high-minded man—never 
seems to occur to an English Minister: and for 
why? What is the poor country to do if de- 
prived of the benefit of his indispensable services ? 
That the Minister of the day is the bound thrall of 
the aristocracy, requires no proof. Pitt, in early 
life, saw and advocated the necessity of purifying 
and renovating the institutions of the country by 


Parliamentary Reform; but it was a full half | 


century later before the clashing interests of the 
dominant factions, at a critical historical june- 
ture, obtained that measure for which the public 
mind had long been ripe, and the people long 
clamorous. It was, with a few exceptions, from 
no abstract love of a free and broadly-based 
representation of the people that the Whigs be- 
came all at once violent reformers. They longed 
for power and place, baited their hook with Par- 
liamentary Reform, and having caught their gud- 
geon, soon showed how very small was the final 
measure of reform which they deemed sufficient, 
and how identical is the policy of Whigs and 
Tories when in power, and their selfish interests 
and elementary feelings of caste at all times. To 
take an example—the Established Church, what- 
“ver it may fancy, has as firm a friend in Lord John 
Russell as in Sir Robert Peel ; and the Anti-Corn- 
eM League and the Complete Suffragists as de- 
— an opponent. Consequently, if Sir Robert 
telhas sunk to zero in the general estimation, 
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the rival leader has not risen as he went down. 
The country is too much in earnest, too seriously 
impressed by the growing symptoms of national 
decline—and when Ireland is looked at, with the 
menacing aspect of the times—to take much plea- 


/sure in merely clever displays of parliamentary 


|oratory or skill in debate, leading to nothing ; 
_and the public feeling out of doors has happily out- 

grown all sympathy with the despicable dog-in- 
'the-manger tactics of a merely factious Oppo- 
sition. The leader of the Opposition must not 
again, like Sir Robert Peel, tell a suffering people— 
|“ I have a remedy for all your maladies, acute and 
| chronic ; but it is not my business to prescribe till [ 
_am regularly called in.” Ifthe Whig State-doctor 
_has any great remedial measure beyond the altera- 
tion of the sugar duties and the soothing system for 
Ireland, he would surely have propounded, or at least 
have hinted at it. The inference is that he has none. 
The Tories, or some of them, go as far as the Whigs 
in redressing Irish grievances, when they speak 
of endowing the Roman Catholic clergy, and even 
of giving up that “incubus” the Church of Ireland 
to its inevitable fate. Sir Robert Peel goes further 
than any minister ever went before, when he hints 
at inquiring into the law of Landlord and Tenant, 
—at, in other words, endeavouring to mitigate, by 
legislation, that excessive poverty which has been 
allowed to grow up in Ireland, and which is, after 
all, the master-grievance of that unhappy and 
devoted country, which bad legislation and worse 
government has permitted to grow into the fearful 
condition of being “ Evil to herself, and a Terror to 
all around her.” We shall not at present say more 
of Ireland, than that, whatever has been done, has 
been ill done ; though the Fabian policy to which Sir 
Robert Peel has tied himself up, seems not the worst 
that might be adopted under the circumstances. It 
is, however, unfortunate that he did not begin to do 
nothing before the senseless and irritating dismissal 
of the Repeal Magistrates, and passing the, at best, 
useless Arms Bill. To do nothing has become the po- 
_licy of a temporary expediency, which, if followed 
| up when the lull comes, if it ever comes, by wise and 
large measures of justice, and a generous spirit of 
conciliation, may not be so blame-worthy. It is, 
at all events, surely better to do nothing, than 
to issue violent proclamations, and pass Coercion 
Bills. But why, in such a crisis, do not all the 
English proprietors of Irish estates help Sir Ro- 
bert, and do something? Much of the prevailing 
misery and mischief is fairly attributable either to 
the do-nothing, or the do-wrong management of 
that Irish property which, to judge by their acts, 
| they seem to think has been created only to 
yield them rack-rents. Why do not they, in- 
| dividually, take the proper means to inquire into, 
_and redress the grievances of their revolted serfs ? 

—The very attempt would be conciliatory. We 

forbear, at this time, scrutinizing the motives of Mr. 
| O’Connell in the renewal of the Repeal agitation. 
_ After having done so much for his native country, it 
cannot be his object, in his latter days,to bequeath to 
_Treland the legacy of a violent disruption, followed 
| by asanguinary civil war. No man can foresee the 

end of these things. Mr. O'Connell has fairly in- 
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voked a spirit before which he may yet tremble. 
Powerful though he seems, he is not altogether 
omnipotent. He can no more throw a flaming 
brand into the gunpowder which he has placed in 
a dangerous position, and bid it not explode, than 
any fallible Saxon. 

Whatever be the result of this movement—and we 




























and consolidation to the United Empire—it cannot 
be forgotten that it has been the obvious policy, the 
constant aim of O’Connell, not merely to coerce the 
British Government into concessions,—in which the 


but to keep alive among his excitable countrymen 
that international and religious jealousy and hatred 
to which they are naturally too prone ; to inspire 
them with the most rancorous feelings towards 
their British fellow-subjects ; to maintain perpe- 
tual dissension, where the best interests of both 
the nations demanded not only a legislative union, 
but a union of sentiment—of heart and hand— 
for the attainment of those objects which Mr. 
©’Connell affects to hold so desirable for both. 
But we waive the discussion of Irish affairs, upon 
which there is, we think, a growing unanimity of 
sentiment in Britain. The Liberal party—and it 
is no mere handful—has always been desirous of 
giving “justice to Ireland ;” if by that is meant 
giving the Irish entire equality with “the Saxons” 
in every civil and religious right and privilege ; to- 
gether with such special remedial measures as the 
peculiar condition of the Irish people, from mis- 
governmentand other causes, may render necessary ; 
and the ///iberals now perceive the necessity of adopt- 
ing the same course. If the agitation for Repeal has 
helped to open their eyes, it has not been without 
use, nor is it without vindication. Nay, so much do 
we admire the principle of peaceful agitation, that 
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trust that it may issue in real “ justice to Ireland,” | 


end might often fairly be held to justify the means,— | 





and cheapness ; the middie-class reformers yay 
become inactive ; and Sir Robert Peel, proud) 
showing an increasing revenue and a few small 
commercial reforms, perhaps one or two satisfac. 
tory commercial treaties, may become a prosperous 
and even popular minister. All this is quite pos. 
sible ; and yet the poison still lurk in the system, 
to be virulently developed in due time. Is it, then, 
necessary to say, that the sooner the antidote, the 
only effectual remedy, is sought the better? We 
place it, in the first place, in Free Trape and jy 
CoMPLETE SUFFRAGE—in a truly reformed House of 
Commons ; and without neglecting any other good 
object, would hold these principles paramount~ 
would agitate, agitate, agitate for these. Without 
an improved house of representatives, every cow- 
ing Session must be much like the last. Mr, 
Gisborne, the liberal member for Nottingham, puts 
the whole matter in what we conceive the true 
light, when he writes to a meeting for Complete Sui- 
frage, lately held at Leicester, and which we trust 
will be the precursor of many more before Par- 
liament assembles :— 

“ Not a single week has passed during my attendance 
in parliament in the present season, in which my convic- 
tions of the necessity of a thorough and impartial re- 
| form of our system of suffrage have not been strength- 
ened. The real truth is, that the first object of our 
legislation, whether it be social, physical, or political, is 
not the good of the great mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. I do not believe that a single M.P. is other- 
wise than desirous of benefiting the people ; but four out 
of five are determined, and indeed almost obliged, to 
serve some other class first, and to take care ofsome 
other interest before they take care of the interests of 
the people ; and for this simple reason, that they are re- 
turned to parliament by some other class, and not by 
the people. I never met with a man yet who was con- 
jurer enough to tell me how this was to be remedied, 
except by giving the people a fair share in electing those 
who ought to represent them. ‘Till some one convinces 
me that the evils which I have stated above do not 








we should be very glad to see much more of it at 
home ; and the time is not unpropitious. At pre- 
sent we are all alike, Whig, Tory, and Liberal, 
sulky, or bitterly malcontent. The Reformers are 
in despair of government's ever effecting the relief | 
of the country from not merely the present disas- 
trous commercial crisis, but from the growing ten- 
dency—the more and more frequent recurrence of 
such crises, every one of which leaves us in a more | 
disabled condition than before, and demonstrates 
that the system has lost its vigour and elasticity. 
To a certain extent trade will, nay, must revive ; 
we may soon have another delusive flush of prosper- 
itv—popular discontents may abate—the Chart- 
ists may become quiet—nay, the Anti-Corn-Law 
Leazue may relax amidst the prevailing abundance 
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We are almost tired of hearing the listless of this 
world—stupid with excess of learning, or excess of 
ignorance—exclaim, that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun! We maintain that every day, and 
every hour, the earth salutes the sun with novel- 
ties; and that all the cycles of the world united 
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exist, or shows me some other means by which they may 
be removed, I must continue to be an advocate for a 
complete suffrage. I am sure that the principle, that 


| every member of a society should have a share in mak- 


ing the rules and regulations of the society, is the fairest ; 
and I have never seen or heard anything which has 
made me doubt that it is the safest principle. I believe 
it to be very dangerous to have a vast numerical majo- 
rity included in your society, and to say to them, ‘ You 
are not good enough, or wise enough, or rich enough to 


. . . 9 
have anything to do in our social arrangements. 


hope to see these Conservative principles more generally 
diffused, and shall therefore rejoice in the success of 
your patriotic efforts.” , 

This exactly embodies our sentiments, and points 
to the proper course of action. Is there any W hig 
chief left to lead the van in such a movement as Mr. 
Gisborne’s principles point to? 


SIT TO FRANCE. 
Lux. 


have produced less novelty—the novelty of combi- 
nation—the novelty engendered by intelligence— 
than the first half of the nineteenth century, which 
has had the honour to class among its milliards © 
originations Tait’'s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The thing that strips novelty of its newness her 
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dimming the gloss of every happy invention, is the 
pair of old-fashioned spectacles through which we | 
rsist in regarding it! The times march; but 
we do not march with the times. The civilized 
earth extends itself; but our perceptions do not 
enlarge their boundaries. The world is now divid- | 
ed into fifths, and in a fair way to accomplish sex- 
agonality ; yet we recognise only the four quarters 
extant in the fifteenth century! The Tower Ham- 
lets send forth their ships freighted with gimcracks 
and ginghams to Hong Kong or Tahiti; yet, when 
we sit down to reflect upon our colonial policy, we 


argue as Walpole or Chatham might have argued 
when the Celestial Empire was a close borough. 


It is time that this should be amended. The 
relative position of all earthly things has been re- 
By economizing our 


versed by the aid of steam. 
time and labour, steam allows us leisure to examine 


into old abuses, and perfectionize new reforms. We | 


have found time to investigate what sufferings the 


“ swart fairies of the mine,” our miserable slaves of | 


darkness, are undergoing in the bowels of the earth; 
and to inquire not only by what process goose-ber- 
ries may be made gigantic, and piccotees enriched 
with piedness, but whether the little Helots on our 
streets have been instructed that they are the 
creation of a Gop! By land and sea, in short, we 


are no longer dawdlers ; and it is highly desirable 
that our intellectual progress should be accelerated, | 


in its turn, by the abrogation of long and unmean- 
ing conjectures,—cut-and-dry moralities,—pas- 
sages that lead to nothing,—and superficial plausi- 
bilities of every description. 

We appeal to the commonsense of our readers, 


whether, on the recent occasion of Her Majesty’s | 


visit to Eu, more empty phrases have not been 
wasted by the press than would have set up a re- 
spectable periodical for a month five-and-twenty 
Vears ago? 

The larger moiety of the newspapers, English 
and foreign, have persisted in treating of this plea- 
sant little summer cruise as they would have 
written of the meeting between Francis I. and 
Henry VIII., in an age when even a kingly word 
was scarcely so good as a bond; and when the 
great object of the great powers of Europe appears 
to have been, which should overreach and steal a 
march upon the other. 
these journalists seems solely endued with a retro- 
spective power. So far from being able to look 
forward, they cannot even look around them ; or, 


instead of forewarning Queen Victoria at Eu | 
our Court of Windsor, which might gain by the 


against the perils that beset Charles V. in Paris, or 
Francis I. at Madrid, they would have insisted ra- 
ther on the dangers of indigestion from a Perigord 


}e, or instructed her to admire at the Court of | 
louis Philippe the consideration enjoyed by artists | 
world, was refused access to the fétes of Bucking- 
ham Palace, after enjoying, as an honoured guest, 
those of Louis Philippe and Nicholas I., on the 
grounds that he was an artist ;—while Winter- 
Our young, healthy, happy sovereign, is | halter, the Lawrence of France, when des; atehed 


and men of letters, who, at that of Pimlico, are re- 
duced to the level of the raletaille. 
What far-fetched motives have been sought for 


a Journey, and what ridiculous perils predicted 
rom it ! 


THE QUEEN'S V 


The inverted vision of | 


ISIT TO FRANCE. Guy 


within these few weeks, and four of his promising 
sons within a few years, her guests and inmates ; 
the Queen is invited in return, as by friend te 
friend, to extend her cruise from the Isle of Wight 
across the Channel, and spend a few days with the 
Royal Family of France at their private domain 
of the Chateau d’Eu. Four centuries ago, per- 
haps, such an invitation might have been suscep- 
tible of invidious interpretation ; but it is render- 
ing the vocation of kingship too irksome and too 
degraded, to suppose that the hospitality of one of 
the most exemplary families in the world, could 
have no better origin than a paltry political in- 
trigue. Weare convinced that the invitation was 
the result of a mere hospitable impulse. The 
Queens of England and of the Belgians have long 
lived together on the footing of sisters. The 
habits of these two young mothers are of a purely 
domestic nature, and the young and fatherless 
family of the Duchess of Orleans possesses peculiar 
claims to the interest of both. Such are the sym- 
pathies which attracted Queen Victoria, after visit- 
ing the chief dock-yards of her kingdom, to extend 
_her pleasant excursion to the sunny shores of Nor- 
/mandy. Had mere entertainment been her object, 
she would have proceeded direct to Paris ; but she 
went to visit an amiable family with whom she 
was closely connected ; and after winning golden 
opinions from all, by the grace of her deportment, 
and frankness of her manners, returns into the 
bosom of her own. We disgrace ourselves by 
scepticism us to this simple fact. Incredulity con- 
cerning so natural a circumstance does little honour 
_to the humanities of the nation. 
Still, viewing the event with the eyes of 1842, 
we cannot but prognosticate a thousand advantages 
from the facility thus demonstrated. The more it 
becomes impressed upon the minds of nations, that 
kings and queens are no longer pagods to be shut 
up like images in their shrines, puppets to ke played 
with by dexterous mountebanks, or Escurialized 
into idiotism, the stronger will become the trust of 
the world in their responsibility. Had Charles I. 
and Louis XVI. lived in more locomotive times, 
the fatal circle, by whose vapours their brains were 
offuscated, would have been broken, and their 
heads preserved on their shoulders. It is difficult 
to obtain undue influence over an active and obser- 
vant sovereign. It is difficult for an active and 
observant sovereign to remain blind to the happy 
results of a liberal system of things, practically 
demonstrated. There is much that is German in 





influence of the refined liberality of that of the 
Tuileries. On a recent occasion, for instance, 
Gudin, a master and commander in the French 
navy as well as one of the first painters in the 


fond of travelling, By sea or land, she is an active | to Windsor by the king of the French to paint the 


and enjoying tourist. Connected by close ties of 


fxcellent and accomplished daughters have heen 


tol | portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, was never 
relationship with Louis Philippe, so that both his | honoured by a royal invitation, It must have 


afforded some consolation to these enlichtened and 
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distinguished men, to know that Landseer, who 
has enriched the royal gallery with some of his 
choicest pictures, and is courted as a guest in half 
the aristocratic mansions in the kingdom, passes 
weeks together at Windsor Castle without further 
notice vouchsafed him than to a corporal of Life 
Guards. But in affording a balm for their wounded 
feelings, the fact also supplies to Europe a curious 
standard wherely to admeasure the refinement 
and liberality of the British Court. It was not 


thus that Holbein, Rubens, fand Vandyke, were | 


welcomed by Henry and the Stuarts !—It was not 


thus that the great schools of art were created by | 
the illustrious patrons of Italy. It is not thus | 


that the glorious improvements of Paris, and the 


regeneration of its galleries, have been effected by | 


the King of the French. For though the Tuileries 
may have their Dr. Pretorius and their Sir James 
Clarke, the royal hospitality is not the less ex- 
tended to the Scheffers and Vernets ;—nay! one 
of the first distinctions conceded to the boy-author 


of the fine new tragedy of “ Lucrece,” was an jn. 
vitation to the table of his sovereign, 

Instead, therefore, of sharing the apprehensions 
entertained by so many of our contemporaries lest 
the lovely head of Queen Victoria, and the long 





head of Lord Aberdeen, should be overreached by 
the wariness of Louis Philippe, we are not only 
| disposed to believe that, for four short days, the 
| sovereign was merged in the man; but tu hope 
that the simplicity of life adopted by the royal 
| family at Treport, may have afforded a favourable 
contrast, in the eyes of our youthful queen, to the 
brocaded buckram of Windsor Castle, 

Of this we are certain ;—that we can offer no 
wish more loyal or more auspicious to Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert, than that their children 
may grow up to do them honour in the eyes of the 
world, and afford them comfort and affection in 
private life, in the same degree with those they haye 
recently seen constituting the domestic circle cf the 
royal family of the Cuatgau p’Ev. 








ALIENOR; OR, “ DIED LIKE A DOG.” 
A TALE, 


BY MRS, GORE, 


(Concluded from page 654 


“Tow came the brave fellow by his untimely end, 
you ask ?—Why, from his own good-heartedness ! 


At that accursed supper, (where, would that he had | 
never set his foot!) Jehann Van Kerckx, who was | 
present among the rest of his townsmen, got into a | 


foolish quarrel with Klaus, the tanner of Vraes- 
choot, who sat next him,—no matter about what, 
—he was always quarreling and brawling !—and 


as they were leaving the house, the squabble was | 


renewed upon the threshold, and ended in a violent 
scuffle. Jehann’s antagonist was a tall, stout man ; 
whereas my brother-in-law is a poor, meagre crea- 
ture, who soon got the worst of it; and they went 


on struggling and cuffing along the glacis, on which | 
the house of entertainment where they had been | 


supping is situated, till Peter, perceiving his old 


patron in sore distress, stepped forward and warned | 


the tanner to take his hands off. But they had all 
been drinking more than their stint, and, so far 
from desisting, the fight was renewed, and Peter 
again forced to interfere,—upon which the son of 
Klaus turned upon him ; and in so cowardly a 


manner, that the blow he dealt upon him from | 
behind, (while Peter, after extricating Jehann | 


Van Kerckx, was attempting to pacify the furious 
tanner,) so threw him off his guard, that down he 
rolled straight from the glacis into theditch below!” 

** Into one of those dreadful moats,—the precipi- 
tous walls of which are inaccessible!” 

“At any other season of the year, Peter would 
have swam round the fortifications to the draw- 
bridge, and got the sentries to hold down a mus- 
ket, to which he might have clung and been saved. 


But the fall from a height of thirty feet upon the | 


ice, probably stunned him; and when his weight 
erashed at once through the ice into the chilly 
waters below, he went straight to the bottom, and 


of our September Number.) 


| betwixt the cold, and the injuries received in his 
| fall, never recovered his senses! Meanwhile, this 
noble dog, on seeing her master disappear, made 
but a single spring after him; and plunging through 
the fissure in the ice, dived again and again, till 
she brought him, with her teeth fixed in his coat, 
_to thesurface. By that time succour had arrived. 
—Several soldiers of the artillery pushed their way 
through the casemates of the fortifications, reached 
the ice with boat-hooks, and, as all was clear as 
day for their operations, those above could dis- 
tinctly see the efforts made for the recovery of the 
poor fellow’s body,—which might still, they trust- 
ed, be revived. 
™ They did not think so long ! When, at last, 
after innumerable defeated efforts, they managed 
to extricate him from under the ice, he was re- 
moved to the old Dutch barracks of the artillery, 
and submitted to the treatment already in prepat- 
ation for him at the suggestion of the hospital sur- 
-geons. But it was soon discovered, from the coun- 
tenances of these gentlemen, that even had not the 
submersion for twenty minutes in that icy water 
been necessarily fatal, the injuries to the skull 
occasioned by the fall would have rendered their 
efforts unavailable. They tried, however,—in or 
‘der to satisfy the minds of the assistants :—for te 
every soul in Nieuport was the name of the brave 
Peter Van der Heyden dear !—not only for his dar- 
ing, but for the noble devotion with which he had 
twice perilled his life in the harbour for the reseue 
_of drowning mariners ; and once carried out 4 Top® 
through the wildest surge of the most fearful of 
equinoctial hurricanes, to an English vessel in dit 
_tress.—But it was all to no purpose. At the 
_of an hour, they summoned four of their men @ 
remove the body from the room, heated with stove 
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‘a which it had been deposited, and convey it to the 
residence of his sister. 

« 4 concourse of hundreds, deploring and lament- 
ing, followed the body from the barracks to Aloyx- 
sia’s abode. It was so hard a fate for the brave 
fellow who had so often confronted death in an 
honourable manner, to die like a dog, drowned in 
a ditch of the fortress!” 

“He died in defence of a fellow-creature,” said 
I. “Surely you could not desire a happier death 
for——” 1 was about to say “a smuggler,’—but 


checked myself in time to add,—* for your daugh- | 


ter’s betrothed ?” 
“J don’t know,— perhaps I am wrong ;—but 


fora noble fellow like Peter Van der Heyden to | 


die in defence of a pitiful, heartless rogue, such as 
Jehann Van Kerckx seemed to me then,—ay, and 
seems now—a miserable waste of human life.” 

“Many a seeming waste of human life is, for its 
own wise purposes, decreed by providence,” said I ; 
“ witness that battle of Waterloo, to which you ac- 
cuse us English of evermore reverting.” 

But having spared the reader much of the homely 
eloquence of mine hostess of the Korren Bloem, let 
me be equally chary of my homilies ;—adding only 


that, before she had half described the touching cere- | 


mony of Peter’s funeral, her daughter reéntered the 


. . . } 
room,—still with her usual stolid, changeless face, | 


which, as an effort of self-government, now acquired 
the highest interest in my eyes. It was as much 


as I could do to refrain from starting up and taking | 


her by the hand, in token of reverence for her suf- 


ferings, and regret for having so imperfectly esti- | 
1 forbore, however, in deference | 


mated her nature. 
toa sign from her mother ; but still more, because 
I felt it would be sacrilege to intrude upon the sa- 
ered quietude into which the voluntary widow had 
chosen to subside. 

That evening, when Trincia, according to cus- 
tom, was giving Alienor her supper, and installing 
her afterwards on her rug for the night, Vrouw Van 
Kerekx entered my room to conclude, according to 
her promise, her history of the morning. There 
was little more, however, to tell. 


countries where the ascendancy of the priests is 
considerable, lies in their funerals ;—and that sixty 
or seventy pounds sterling are often expended on 
the interment of a tradesman who, in his lifetime, 
found a year’s maintenance in the sum. 

“I chose,” said the old lady, “ that Peter should 
be laid in the grave as if he had been a son of 


my own,—as in affection, mutual affection, Gop | 


knows he was ;—and can promise you that all the 
choir from the Dominicans of Ostend came over 
for the celebration. 
a burial in Nieuport since the death of its last 
burgomaster ! 

“* Tet it be a ceremonial as for my bridal!’ said 
poor Trincia. ‘Expend upon the altar, mother, 
all you would have done had your child stood there 
by his side who now lies cold and stiff in the aisle - 


man!’ And well has she kept her word ; and, I 
fear, will keep it to the end ;—for not a vear goes 


It was not from | 
her | had to learn that one of the greatest outlays | 
of luxury among the modern Flemings, as in all | 
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by, but Trincia has her suitors,—partly as heir of 
the property of Van Kerckx, but more, I verily 
_ believe, out of respect for her faithfulness of heart. 
She waits upon old Alienor, you perceive, as though 
| it were a child left her by Van der Heyden ;—and 
_ I often shudder to think how desolate her life will 
be, when the faithful animal drops off, as in the 
| course of nature she soon must ;—to say nothing of 
the old mother, who cannot long survive the old 
favourite !—And, by the way, among the many 
grievous circumstances that rendered Peter’s fune- 
ral so touching a spectacle, (attended, two by two, 
_ by all the mariners of the port,—government sail- 
ors and all, noted smuggler though he was,) 
_was his faithful dog,—his famous, well-known 

dog,—following at a distance even to the church- 

yard ;—ay ! and jumping into the grave into which 
_ the coffin was lowered. And though they dragged 
_her out, and one of Aloyxsia’s young sons brought 
her home to us in a string, that we might carry 
_ her back here with us to Vraeschoot next morning, 

as I was busy watching beside Trincia’s bed, who 
had fallen into a sore fever, Alienor managed to 
_slip her collar and make off to the fortress ;—and 
before I found time to apprize Aloyxsia’s family 
of her loss, she was found by the sexton whining 
beside the grave of her old master !—She had found 
out the exact spot, though a heavy snow had fallen 
on it in the course of the night!” 

“And was nothing done,” I inquired, “ to punish 
those whose disorderliness was the cause of poor 
Peter Van der Heyden’s untimely end?” 

“ Nothing,—that is, nothing to be called a legal 
infliction. They were arrested, and the particulars 
of the conflict minutely inquired into before the 

burgomaster of Nieuport. But the tanner is his 

distant cousin ; and so, though it was proved that 
Peter came by his death in the course of their 
squabble, he had interest enough to get it believed 
that Peter was the worse for his carouse ;—though 
twenty sufficient witnesses were ready to swear 
that the poor fellow was as sober as the burgo- 
master. After a reprimand from the police on the 
subject of brawling and disturbing the public peace, 
therefore, the offenders were discharged. But the 
Society of St. Sebastian took justice into their own 
hands; and, by way of tribute to the memory of 
the dead, expelled both my brother-in-law and 
Klaus the tanner from their company, by common 
acclamation,—ay even though the burgomaster 
himself was present at the meeting ;—and to this 
day, every 20th of January, in addition to the 
solemn masses I cause to be performed at Nieuport 
and Vraeschoot, the memory of the brave Peter 
Van der Heyden is drunk in solemn silence at 





the coffee-house on the glacis.” 
There had not been seen such | 


My readers will, perhaps, have had enough of 


Vrouw Van Kerckx and her son-in-law; and con- 
_clude that, the latter having “ died like a dog,” in 
the ditch of the citadel of Nieuport, they have heard 


the last of my Netherlandish Romeo and Juliet. 
But I must entreat further indulgence ; for now 


_ commences the most romantic part of my romance, 
for never, xever will she stand there with another | 


—or rather its most real reality, according to my 


| personal witnessing. 


|" Long after I had completed my collection of 
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marsh bulbs, and quitted Vraeschoot, the memory 
of these peopie pursued me. There was something 
so touching in the quiet, persevering grief of that 
silent Flemish girl, something so warm in the 
sympathy of the mother, and, above all, something 
so striking in the intelligence of the dog, (appa- 
rently as faithful a partner in the family grief as 
either of the others,) that I thought of poor Peter 
Van der Heyden, not only when visiting the forti- 
fications of the little harbour of Nieuport and its 
miserable churchyard, (for the higher families of 
klanders being interred in churches, their ceme- 
teries are of the meanest description,) but when 
pursuing my examination of those quaint old cities 
of landers and Hainault, which, in addition to 
their connexion with English history, contain 
worlds of interest for the ponderer over days that 
are done. I began to regret I had not made a 
sketch of the trusty Alienor to send to my friend 
Edwin Landseer, in order to increase his collection 
with the type of a species worthy to afford a new 
subject for his exquisite pencil. 

Nor had I lost sight of this purpose, when, shortly 
after the commencement of the present year, I read 
in the Brussels papers, an account of—‘ A riot at 


499 


VRAESCHOOT ! 


A riot at stagnant, sluggish, lifeless, voiceless, | 


Vraeschoot ! ‘The idea of an émeute among the 
mummies of the Great Pyramid would not have 


appeared more incongruous,—or in the Shaker | 
village described by Boz,—or in the monastery of | 


La Trappe! The fact, however, was incontestible ; 
being formally announced by the organs of the go- 


vernment of King Leopold; and I fear that rumours | 
of riots at Paisley or Manchester, would not have | 
I inquired of | 


so much excited my curiosity. 
the men in authority most likely to have informa- 
tion on the subject, the nature and origin of the 


émeute ;—when lo! like men in authority of all | 


countries, they replied that they “knew nothing 
about the matter,—not having read the day’s 
papers ;” 


the unimportant little place in which I took so 
deep an interest, ) 1 was forced to suspend my curi- 
osity till the Emancipation and Indépendent news- 
papers chose to afford a supplement to their “ cur- 
tailed abbreviation ” of provincial intelligence. 


After all, my presentiments had not deceived | 
me: the dogs of Vraeschoot were the cause of the | 
It was a frontier affair,—a question | 


disturbance ! 
of customs and excise; and one of the strangest, 


perhaps, that ever exercised the collective wisdom | 


of the Belgian Home Department. 

As Vrouw Van Kerckx had repeatedly in- 
formed me, the great injury arising to the revenues 
of the kingdom from the extensive system of smug- 
gling carried on by means of the frontier dogs, had 
determined the emissaries of government not to 
allow another winter to pass over, without striking 
a blow at the root of the evil. But it was found 
much easier for the coast-guard to lay their hands 
on the men engaged in the perilous career of smug- 
gling, than upon their four-footed coadjutors ; and 
the collector of customs at Nieuport was even heard 
fo say, that his department wonkd derive little benefit 


and after tormenting governors and se- | 
. . . | 
cretaries, (scarcely cognizant of the existence of | 


‘from the untimely end of the famous Peter Van 
_ der Heyden, so long as the race of his equally cele. 
brated dog was suttered to infest the country,— 
During my short sojourn at Vraeschoot I had cer. 
_ tainly occasion to note the beauty and number of 
these fine animals: more especially of a noble 
| fellow named Moeghy, who used to accompany his 
| master, a notorious smuggler, to the hostel of the 
_Korren Bloem, and was often brought to my room 
_ by Trincia as the handsomest specimen of the breed, 
and greatly resembling the earlier days of his 
grandame Alienor,—with whom he was so great 
| favourite, that she allowed him to share her place 
| beside the stove,—a distinction she was never known 
to accord to any other of the canine species, 
| The governmeng officers, however, surveying 
| poor Moeghy and his brethren with other eyes 
| than those of a Landseer, were resolved on the ex- 
' 
| 
| 


termination of him and his; and one night, cne 

ill-omened night, in the month of January, 1843, 

a heavy snow having fallen on the morning of a 
_day when they had certain information of the 
| Vraeschoot dogs having been despatched over the 
frontier with a cargo the previous night, the cus- 
tom-house officers felt pretty sure that the track 
of the dogs over the snow, on their return, laden 
with French merchandize, would enable them to 
lay hands upon the outragers of the law in flagrante 
'delicto. Though these functionaries would have 
been, of course, unauthorised in seizing the dogs 
while following their masters on the public way, 
(there being no especial clause in the Belgian code 
for the arrest of dogs “‘on suspicion,”) they felt 
that, convicted in the act,—arrested with bales of 
Cambray cambric on their back, or Artesian to- 
bacco, or Grenoble gloves, or any other species of 
contraband goods,—there was warrant of execution 
on the very face of the affair. 

On the night in question, accordingly, both 
douaniers and gendarmes were astir,—some mount- 
ed, some a-foot,—along the various lines of com- 
munication between the less-guarded portion of 
the Flemish frontier and Vraeschoot ; nor had they 
been long on the watch, before one of the gendarmes 
came galloping to a cattle-hovel where three of the 
douaniers had taken up their station, with intel- 
ligence that he had made out the track of a pack 
of between twenty and thirty dogs; and that by 
accompanying him across an adjoining coppice, 
they must intercept the course of the delinquents. 
In a moment, they were on the move ; and having 
_ arrived on the opposite outskirts of the plantation, 
stationed themselves stealthily, with a species of 
lasso from hand to hand, so that the dogs could not 
fail to run into their toils. 

Scarcely had they taken up their position, whem, 
at a distance, a dark object became discernible om 
the snow; and by degrees, though mufiled 1 
| sound, they could hear the trot of the dogs, 
| the panting of their breath under their burthens— 
Ten minutes more, and the rich prize was ¢4P- 
tured ;—seven-and-twenty dogs, richly laden with 
/an endless variety of French merchandize !— 
| poor animals, hampered as they were, were d 

across the coppice into the hovel ; where they we 
unloaded and tied to one of the cattle stalls; wh 
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the gendarm galloped off to Vraeschoot, to pro- | fore ;’ but as it appeared the burgomaster’s fa- 
cure a horse and cart for the removal of the con- | mily had already undergone sufhcient persecution 
fiscated property to the custom-house depot. from the howling of the imprisoned dogs in his 
Before morning, all was safely lodged ;—the | premises, a more convenient locality was to be 
goods in the warehouses of the Douane, the dogs | selected for the ensuing massacre. 
in the burgomaster’s yard ; where they kept up | *“ Let them be taken to Klaus the tanner’s 
so piteous a howling, that had not the intelli- | yard!” said the man of authority. “ Being on 
ence of their capture already transpired, this | the outskirts of the town, the discharge of musketry 
grand disaster to the smuggling trade would soon | will cause less disturbance to the inhabitants !” 
have made itself known to their masters, who dared To which suggestion the collector of the customs 
not utter a syllable in defence of their lawful but judiciously added, that the dogs, being now an 
lawless property. ‘The only drawback, meanwhile, item of government property for which he had to 
to the delight of the EMPLOYFS in the success of account, the carcases would be conveniently on the 
their enterprise, was the fact that, on their road | spot to be sold to the tanner for skinning, in case 
from the scene of action to Vraeschoot, two of the he felt inclined to secure the bargain.” 
dogs had managed to make their escape! Twenty Though the burgomaster’s tribunal contained no 
five, however, remained,—twenty-five noble ani- reporters’ gallery to record this summary decree, 
mals, which Snyders or Hondekwter would have | it was a sufficiently open court for malcontents to 
realized thousands of florins by painting; and be present; and a general murmur became audible 
which, even crestfallen as they looked when brought | at the idea of these noble dogs, the treasure of many 
up ina string to the ignoble tribunal of a village households, being shot like curs, and sold to the 
hurgomaster, were still a study for the artist or | currier. Certain of the unsuspected owners them- 
the huntsman. Such quarters!—such chests!— | selves were probably present ; for there was some- 
such muscle!—such vigour! The chief of the | thing of a tender yearning, resembling that of the 
custom-house officers, who attended to support with | mother in the judgment of Solomon, in the suyv- 
his attestations the proces verbal of the gendarme, | gestion audible from that rude assemblage of boors, 
was not far wrong in estimating the value of this | to “send the poor dogs to Nieuport, and embark 
portion of the capture alone, (integrally, and with- ‘them, for the benefit of government, in the first 
out reference to its effects on the contraband trade | vessel sailing for some distant port.” 
of the town,) at seven thousand florins ; the low- But the authorities knew better. Less cunning 
est value of each dog, computed in English money, | convicts than these marauders have been known 
being ten or twelve guineas. For their specific | to return from transportation, and recommence 
purpose, of course, their price was beyond rubies. | their course of crime; and the burgomaster and 
Nevertheless, this noble pack no sooner made its | collector consequently decided that dead dogs wag 
appearance before the authorities of justice, than | no tails; and that the frontier would not be half 
it was condemned to death, by acclamation as | so safe with its canine enemies at Cape Cod or 
unanimous from burgomaster, clerks, gendarmes, Malaga, as worn in shoes by the women and chil- 
and dowaniers, as that which had ejected Jehann dren of Vraeschoot. ‘The verdict was accordingly 
Van Kerckx and the Tanner from the company of | “‘ death ;”—the place of execution the tanner's 
the Toxopholites of Nieuport.—It was decided that | yard,—the orders to the soldiery, like Macheath’s, 
the offending dogs of Vraeschoot were to die the ‘To your arms, brave boys, and load !”’ 
death of a dog! | The utmost I was able to gather further on this 
The “death of a dog,” however, though pro- | subject, at Brussels, whether from newspapers or 
verbial, is an indefinite phrase ; and though com- | hearsay, did not exactly explain the origin of the 
inonly understood to designate the halter, certain | confusion that ensued. All I could learn was that, 
it is, that for every hundred dogs hung in the course on their way to the tanner’s yard, (the identical 
of twelve kalendar months, thousands are shot and | tanner whose unpopularity in the town, fostered 
poisoned. In the month of July, in all Christian | by the antipathy of Vrouw Van Kerckx and her 
communities more especially, as much Nur vomica | daughter, arose from his share in the death of 
is applied by the constituted authorities to secure | Peter Van der Heyden,) the gendarmes were as- 
the population from hydrophobia, by exterminating sailed by the populace with hootings and peltings; 
all dogs stupid enough to allow themselves to be | that they had some difficulty in accomplishing 
isoned, as might have served the purposes of | their entrance into the tannery ; and finally, that, 
Madame de Brinvilliers, or one of the Papal family | on the arrival of three rank and file of the infantry 
uf the Borgias, company, with their musquets loaded to do this 
When the question of life and death came, how- | ignominious piece of execution, they were so set 
fver, to be discussed by the Lycurgus of Vrae- upon by the mob, that, at one time, it appeared 
‘hoot, either the manner of execution was prede- | likely there might be a necessity, in self-defence, 
termined, or he felt it unnecessary to burthen the | for their substituting bipeds for quadrupeds. 
civil budget of the town with the price of a halter| “And no wonder!” added my Flemish infor- 
ran ounce of arsenic. The dogs were condemned | mant. “Seven thousand florins is in itself no 
‘0 undergo military execution. What better, in- | trifling loss to a poor town of the frontier that 


deed, had the company of infantry, quartered at | wight more honestly call itself village. But these 
Vraeschoot, io do with their powder and shot / dogs had a fifty-fold value. Ten years’ training 

This knotty point decided, the where” became | would scarcely recomplete such a pack. Accus- 
4 critical a question as the “how” and “ where- | tomed to travel together, they were as sure, surer 
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perhaps, than a government courier,—regular as 
a railroad,—steady astime. To such a population 
as that of Vraeschoot, the loss would have been 
utter ruin.” 

“They were saved, then?” said I, clinging to 


the conditional mood in which the opinion was_ 


expressed, —in earnest hope that Alienor’s descen- 
dants might be onlan outward-boundjvoyage, to visit 
their distant relations in Newfoundland, embarked 
in some vessel belonging to the Ostend Cod fishery. 

“* Saved,—when legally condemned to death ? 
You count too much on the magnanimity of burgo- 
masters!” replied my informant. ‘“ Respites and 
reprieves are seldom heard of in village tribunals. 
No, no! An example was wanting,—an example 
was given! ‘The century that shot Marshal Ney 
could have no good excuse for pardoning the smug- 
glers of Vraeschoot. ‘There was a struggle,—a sad 
disturbance. The burgomaster’s wig is said to have 
been torn off, and the tanner’s palings to have been 
torn down. One account said something of a 
woman having been seriously wounded at the mo- 
ment of the execution of the dogs,—but this wants 
confirmation. Next year, some of us may chance 
to be walking in their skins ;—which I should have 
been plaguily sorry to be, by the way, after they 
had received sentence of the utmost rigour of the 
law from the Vraeschoot council of war.” 

And thus, apparently, my insight into this epi- 


| ditches alike overflowing,—the dykes themselves 
| under water,—the whole surface of the country 
| looking like a cracked and clouded looking-glass of 
vast dimensions. 

The driver of the patuche I had embarked jp— 
a word most appropriate to the operation and the 
scene,—encouraged me, however, to proceed ; and, 
partly from a spirit of curiosity to ascertain how the 
amphibious inhabitants of this watery waste kept 
up their spirits against its influence and exhala. 
tions, 1 managed to arrive about noon at the door 
of the Korren Bloem,—so that the sun and I made 
our appearance together. But its brightness seemed 
as much out of place as it appears to land-lubberly 
eyes when shining on the ocean, out of sight of 
land. Sunshine seemed to have nothing to do 
among the dreary pools of Vraeschoot ! 

Yet on reaching the village inn, I was forced to 
admit that it stood in need of all the cheering which 
extrinsic brightness can bestow. It was no longer 
the same place ;—no longer orderly,—no longer 
comfortable. The sanded floor of the kitchen had 
not, I suspect, been renovated for weeks! The 
_ brass knobs of the stove, and the brazen culinary 
utensils, instead of being bright as the gold of Ophir 
as when I saw them last summer, were now tar- 
| nished and dull. Eventhe Almanack which, care- 
_ fully suspended, used to constitute one of the chief 
ornaments of the room, was hanging slovenliwise 








sode of Flemish life was to end with a bad joke! | 
But enough had transpired to render the subject one | 
of considerable interest ;—for I must plead enor- | 
mously guilty to the philo-canine boss, if any such | 
exist among the subdivisions of phrenological physio- | 
logy ;—a weakness no one, more especially no writer | 
of fictions, need blush to own,—since it is shared | 
with the three first romanciers of the age,—Scott,— | 
Byron,—Beckford. Frankly, then, Iam an enthu- | 
siastic lover of intelligent dogs; and, but that I | 
have young children constantly around me, should 
never be without some four-footed favourite by my _ 
side, as before such pets were subjected to rivalship 
with pets still dearer. The other day, therefore, 
when about to embark for England, at the distance | 
of only a few leagues from Vraeschoot, I devoted a 
few hours to a second visit to the little town, for 
the sole purpose of procuring Alienor’s portrait, as 
progenitress of a race apparently in as much hazard 
of extinction, as any other race, canine or human, 
opposed to the purposes and rights of powers that. 
be. I was not without hope that my friend Moe- 
ghy might be the fortunate dog rescued from the | 
carnage which caused the quiet inhabitants of | 
Vraeschoot to rise against their constituted autho- 
rities ; and that, like other delinquents, he might 
have skulked back to his native place, now that | 
the storm was blown over. For Moeghy would | 
make a noble subject for a pendant to that early 
picture of Landseer, (in the gallery at Ilam,) re- 
presenting the rescue of frozen travellers by the 
dogs of St. Bernard. 

But what a melancholy spectacle did the little 
Flemish oasis of the marshes now present! Strip- 
ped of its deceptious summer verdure, it seemed to 
stand in a wilderness of plashy pools, such as might 





drive the very frogs into an ague!—Canal and 


from the wall, having lost one of the nails that 
preserved its equilibrium ; nay, but that I scarcely 
hope good housewives will credit the assertion, I 
would add, that the little German sentry, which had 
been performing its peregrinatious there ever since 
the days of the Duke of York and Valenciennes, 
was, at length, at a stand still.—For it was so! 
All was going wrong !—Even the cuckoo clock had 
stopped ! 

“Worse and worse!” muttered I, thoroughly 


_discomfited in my turn, on perceiving that neither 


the hostess nor Trincia were at home, while evea 
Alienor had deserted her accustomed place by the 
stove; and, to the best of my ability, l tried to 
make myself understood by the slipshod Flemish 
damsel, who was pretending to skim some broth in 


a pipkin on the stove, in that detestable mongrel 


language which is neither High Dutch nor Low,— 


| yet to which French and English are more indebted 


than they care to own. 

But the poor girl answered me only by mourn 
fully shaking her head, and muttering a few 
broken words, of which I could only put together 
“ Trincia” and “ fever.’ The young lady of the 
house was probably suffering from one of those 
severe attacks of ague, so common among the it- 
habitants of the district ; and the exterior influ 
ence of which has earned for them the opprobriows 
name of the “ death’s heads of Ypres.” 

I now asked to see Vrouw Van Kerckx; but, 
still shaking her head, she intimated that het 
mistress never quitted her daughter. I even asked 
for Alienor,—and then, indeed, the surprise 
consternation of the girl exceeded all bounds, 
she raised her hands and tearful eyes to Heave®, 
with an exclamation of profound amazement, thst 
there should exist a human being still ignorant 
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the fatal fact—that Alienor was no longer in evist- | 
' 

am that one word, the illness of Trincia was ex- 
plained : the absence of the hostess, the dinginess 
of the brass knobs, and the crookedness of the Al- | 
manack. Alienor—poor Alienor !—the last relic | 
‘n this world of Peter Van der Heyden !—The last , 
—the last ! 

On perceiving the earnestness of my sympathy, 
the girl flew to summon her mistress ; and Vrouw | 
Van Kerckx, on learning my arrival, was in equal | 
haste to greet me ; for well did she remember my 
former interest in her domestic troubles, and right 
glad was she to have secured an auditress for the | 
few remaining pages of that sad romance. 

“When you were last here,” said she, after hav- | 
ing dried up the first burst of tears that accom- 

nied her intimation of poor Trincia’s illness,— 
nay, of her danger, “I told you, if you recollect, | 
that Alienor was the dearest object in this life to | 
my poor child; and that I knew not how it would | 
chance with her when she survived the faithful | 
creature that seemed so much a part of Van der | 
Heyden. But I never thought it would come to | 
this,—no !—I never, never thought it would come | 
to this! There she lies, in the chamber above,— | 
the doctors scarcely promising she will survive an- 
other week !—A low fever is eating her strength 
away, and all from that accursed wound! Even 
should she survive, Trincia will be lame for life!” 

“What accursed wound?” cried I, in astonish- 
ment. 

“You have not heard ?—you know nothing of our | 
new misfortune ?”— | 

“T have just heard from your servant that—” | 

“That Alienor is gone,—that Alienor has been 
murdered!” cried the Vrouw, throwing herself. 
into her usual arm-chair, for the indulgence of | 
another burst of tears. “ At least you know that 
those wretched douaniers entered into a conspiracy 
to ruin the poor people of Vraeschoot, by destroy- 
ing their trade—” 

(“ Their contraband trade,” said I, faintly.) 

“And shooting their dogs,—poor, innocent, dumb 
creatures !—-who, whatever their masters had done, 
had committed no offence against the king or his 
government. With malicious cunning they in- 
veigled them into a springe, and brought them 
prisoners into the town ; and one morning, (it was | 
precisely the morning of St. Sebastian’s Eve! )—I 
was woke up with the news that two gendarmes 
were in the kitchen, laying violent hands upon 
Alienor. Ina moment I sprang out of the room, 
and was nearly thrown down on the landing by 
the poor dog, who, having escaped from her enemies, 
was bounding up to take refuge under Trincia’s 
bed, with the gendarme, in his jack-boots, clatter- 
ing up stairs after her. 

_ “My daughter, who was braiding her hair at the 
time, half in her night-dress, caine forward with 
her usual gentle demeanour, to inquire what harm 
her dog had done,—fancying that, gainsaying her 
nature, Alienor might have been tempted to worry 
“me neighbour's favourite cat, or break into a_ 
rabbit hutch, But, when the man replied that ‘the | 
8 was one of the smuggling pack, and, having | 
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been captured the previous night among the rest, 
had broken her bonds, and escaped to our house, 


for that he had traced her, furlong by furlong, by 


her footprints in the snow, I, for my part, not 
dreaming the seriousness of the case, burst into a 


loud fit of laughter; which so exasperated the 


fellow, that he was for forcing his way into the 
chamber, and seizing the poor dog. But with 


_mild steadiness Trincia laid her hand on his sleeve, 


and assured him, in simple, earnest words, that 
the dog had rested all night on a rug by her bed- 
side, and could not be the animal of which he 
was in quest. 

“ He chose, however, to have a sight of Alienor 
with his own eyes ; and, though he pretended to 
give way to the force of my daughter’s assevera- 
tions, I suspect he found stronger arguments still 
in the sharpness of poor old Alienor’s white fangs, 
which she took care to show him when he ap- 
proached where she lay, growling and grinning 
under the bed of her mistress. At all events, he 
suffered himself to be persuaded, and made off at 
last to support his comrades in their proces verbal 
before the burgomaster; muttering, however, as he 
quitted the kitchen, (even after a glass of our best 
Schiedam, ) ‘ that, as swre as Heaven was above all, 
one of the smuggling dogs Aad been tracked to our 
door, whose footprints would measure to a hair’s- 
breadth with those of Alienor ! ’— 

* Well,—will you believe it ’—so besotted were 
we with our own knowledge of the poor dog’s in- 
nocence of the offence laid to its charge, that, in- 
stead of doing as any reasonable being would have 
done, and carrying it off instantly to Nieuport, 
that it might be out of the way in case of further 
inquiry,—so thoroughly was Trincia overpowered 
by the danger Alienor had run, that down she sat 
on the kitchen floor, by the side of the poor dog, 
trembling in every limb, and weeping like a 
child, while the faithful animal licked her hand, 
and looked up in her face, as if in gratitude for her 
interference in its behalf. Every time I called to 
her to rise and finish dressing, and come to break- 
fast like a reasonable Christian, this scene of tender- 
ness between them was renewed ;—my daughter 
weeping for joy, and the poor old dog looking 
wistfully up into her face by way of thanks,— 
thanks to her who should have been the bride of 
her lost master. 

“¢ Forgive me, mother!’ said she,— forgive me! 
But it seems as if Ae had been alive again, and 
in danger, and rescued. My poor Peter! On this 
day, too, of all the days in the year,—the day of 
St. Sebastian,—the day of my widowhood! Oh! 
mother, mother !—what should I have done, had 
they deprived me of Van der Heyden’s old com- 
panion, who watched beside his grave which all 


| others had deserted ¢’ 


* And so, she hid her face again in the grizzly 
coat of the faithful old beast ; and even I, who had 
been laughing at first, could not keep a dry eye 
when I saw how sadly she was in earnest, 

“All this was not over, when the girl came 
running in to tell us that the smugglers’ dogs were 
going to be shot in the tanner’s yard, and that the 
same gendarme was returning from the burgo- 
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master’s towards our house. I’or my part, I did 
not much care ; knowing that Alienor had no more 
part in the enterprise for which the animals were 
to suffer, than King Leopold on his throne. But 
I saw, from Trincia’s face, that she was uneasy ; and 
when the gendarme entered the kitchen, the first 
thing he did was to hold out a paper containing a 
warrant, signed by the burgomaster himself, to 
take and ‘shoot the dog of Widow Kerckx of the 
Korren Bloem, Alienor by name, find it when or 
where he might.'.—A municipal warrant for the 
execution of a dog! Heard ever man the like of 
such a thing! 

“This is Klaus the tanner's doing! cried I; for you 
are to know that he had found audacity to renew, 
after Van der Heyden’s death, the addresses he had 
paid to my daughter in her father’s lifetime ; and, 
as it was still without success, he took a spite 
against poor Alienor, as serving only to remind 
Trincia Van Kerckx of the lover it was his interest 
she should forget. He always chose to assert that 
the quarrel with Jehann, in which poor Peter so 
haplessly interfered, arose from his zealous advo- 
cacy of our rights against my brother-in-law, and 


was never weary of taxing us with the ingratitude | 


of ourresentments. Altogether, the occasion tempted 
him; and theonly conditions, accordingly, on which 
he agreed to lend his yard for the massacre of the 
dogs, (which, it was well-known, would be an un- 
popular measure,) was, that the whole five-and- 
twenty should be forthcoming ;—protesting to the 
burgomaster that the gendarme had suffered him- 
self to be taken in, and that the dog tracked to our 
house ought to be executed among the rest. 

“¢ Leave but one of them alive, argued he, ‘ and 
the owners of the others have a right to feel them- 
selves aggrieved, and lodge a complaint with the 
king’s proctor against the execution !_to say no- 
thing of the peril of leaving such a nest-egg for 
future mischief. Exterminate the race of these 
smugglers in Vraeschoot, or you do nothing!’ 

“Such was the origin of the warrant ; and the 
cendarme, to whom it was delivered for execution, 
having received a hint from the burgomaster that 
he had suffered his eyes to be blinded to Alienor’s 
delinquency by the potency of the Schiedam of the 
Korren Bloem, he made his second appearance in 
a brutal mood, resolved to redeem his character as 
a guardian of the public weal, by showing no mercy 
towards the poor, dumb animal. 

“But, when he attempted to seize the poor victim 
hy the scruff of her neck, you should have seen our 
dear, quiet Trincia start up and defy him! No 
mother in defence of her child ever struggled more 
ferociously! But, bless you! what avails the 
struggling of a feeble girl against a great, iron- 
armed, ruthless gendarme? As well have attempt- 
ed to smite down, single-handed, the sea-dyke of 
Ostend! With a firm gripe, he swung the dog 
into the air, (after stunning it with the butt-end of 
his musketoon;) and, having thus gained posses- 
sion, was stalking out of the kitchen, when Trincia 
threw herself down on the ground under his feet, 
and offered him bribe upon bribe, guilder upon 
guilder, to spare the dog,—so that his acceptance 
of her terms would have left our savings’-box 


empty as a beggar’s wallet; and all in vain,—a}}_ 
all in vain! I was forced to drag the poor girl 
away, or she would have been trampled down by 
his heavy boots as he rushed across the threshold. 

“ The snow still lay white upon the ground: nd 
| Trincia was only but half-dressed, just as she quitted 
_ her room for the first encounter with the gendarme 
_ But, without heed to weather or appearances, forth 
| rushed my daughter after the gendarme, at whose 

heels, as he went along with poor Alienor flung 
_ over his shoulder, all the populace of the town was 
| fast gathering !—'o them did Trincia address her. 
_ self ;—calling upon them to rescue Peter Van der 
Heyden’s faithful old dog, which, though it had not 
stirred from our stove-side these six years past, was 
|going to be slaughtered on a false pretence of 
smuggling. 

“* Most of them knew the truth of this; and those 
who knew it not of themselves, could not douh tha 
truth of what was urged by the poor, frantic crea- 
ture they saw rushing, half-naked, through the 

| snow, to save the life of a poor, feeble dog, And 
| so, by degrees, murmurs began to grow, and the 
_ boys took up stones to pelt the gendarmes; and I, 
who, having thrown on my cloak, was panting 
_after them as fast as my old legs would allow me, 
_had much ado to prevent their proceeding at once 
_ to acts of violence. 

“You know the tanner’s yard,—at the end of 
Lange Straet, towards the Canal ?—Well !—by the 
| time the fellow reached the spot with that dear, 
| precious, old burthen, the premises were surrounded 
| by the crowd. It could not be of Trincia’s gather- 
| ing,—for, as yet, they knew nothing of her story, 
'Oh, no! The owners of the unfortunate animals 

about to be butchered in cold blood, had stirred up 
the feelings of their fellow-townsmen ;—who swore 
that the burgomaster had exceeded his authority,— 
| that he had no right to destroy the property of Bel- 
| gic citizens without trial by jury and legal award. 

** And when those who managed to overtop the 
| palings of the tannery, caught sight of the troopof 
_ dogs, poor things, huddled together, half-frozen and 
| half famished, after their night’s exposure, and saw 
| the soldiers deliberately loading their muskets, such 
|a shout of execration was raised on the spot as 
| might have been heard at half a league’s distance. 

“Now, all this, take notice, was before we arrived, 
—so that, we had neither art nor part in the first 
movement of the people. But when they saw the 
gendarme push his way, with Alienor, through the 
tanner’s gates, and slam them in the face of my 
poor, sobbing Trincia, and gathered from her wild 
_outeries that the poor beast about to be so shame- 

fully sacrificed, was Peter Van der Heyden’s old 

dog,—the dog whose fidelity was as well-known it 
_ all the country-side as her own,—then, indeed, their 
indignation broke out with a vengeance !—For 
Trincia Van Kerckx is beloved here at Vraeschoo, 
according to the deserts of a good and charitable 
creature, never weary of ministering to the wanls 
of her fellow-creatures ; and, I warrant you, there 











_ was not a man in all that mob, for whose wife, 


mother, or child, she had not, at one time or other, 
done some act of mercy. So, without a moment’ 
pause, they swore to rescue the dog -— and, oh — 
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uld have heard the crash of the tanner’s | 


vou sho 
“lings, instantly thrown down by the mob, as, 


though they were of paper !— ' 
« But, well-a-day !—that crackling burst was | 
‘ystantly succeeded by an explosion louder still,— 
and, knowing what was to come of it, that dis- 
charge of musketry seemed to go through my very 
heart :—And then, such a hideous howl from such 
of the poor victims as were only wounded,—and 
euch a shout of fury from the owners, who had 
heen too late to rescue them !—As quick as enabled 
the soldiers to reload their pieces, came another | 
discharge, to complete their work, and put out of 
their pain the poor creatures writhing from agony! | 
“But to the second report, ensued a bitterer | 
sound than even the last moans of the dogs which the 
gendarmes were despatching with the butt-ends of | 
their arms ;—a shriek—such a piercing shriek !— | 
Not from my daughter—though, at that moment, 
she fell wounded to the ground—but from the 
women who had seen her rush desperately forward 
to make a last, fatal attempt at interposition 
between those ruffians and our poor, old favourite. 
“T pressed on like mad through that yelling, 
shouting mob, who now swore they would fire the 
tannery, and throw the gendarmes into the flames ; | 
but made way for me to reach my poor Trincia, | 
who lay senseless on the snow, with Alienor beside | 
her, dying fast ;—yet, with the little life left in her | 
poor, old frame, feebly licking, to the last moment, 
the hand of her loving mistress !—Their blood was | 
mingled together on the snow!—and, for a moment, | 
I thought my child, as well as the dog, was gone | 
for ever ;—till, on being raised from the gronnd, it | 
appeared that the shot had only grazed her leg, and | 
that herswoon wasoccasioned by exhaustion of spirit. 
“We contrived to get her home, (though it was 
no easy matter, for the men were either struggling | 
with the soldiers, or thronging round the frightful 
spectacle occasioned by the carnage of a score of 
dogs upon the snow ;)—we managed, however, I 
say, to get her home before she quite recovered her | 
senses, so as to secure her from seeing the body of 
poor Alienor flung upon the heap of carcases among 
the rest,—to be hacked and hewed, as though none | 
had ever cared for her in life or death; and Trincia | 
was in her own bed again before she found so much | 
‘trength as to call upon the name of Alienor. | 
When the doctor came, he relieved all immediate | 
fears about the wound, but bade me keep her quiet, | 
“? as to ward off fever; and I, who knew what | 
“ort of quiet awaited her, when she came to know 
“hat had happened, and that we were not even | 
permitted to redeem the skin of our murdered dog, | 
‘rembled to think of the consequences. 
“All I foresaw occurred. Fever did ensue; and | 
has since irregularly intermitted. 
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never been uttered; and that what keeps her nights 
so restless, and her days so desponding, is the 
consciousness of being alone in the world,—of hav- 
ing lost the last link that bound her to the memory 
of the dead. Even when she does sleep, I hear her 
murmuring, ‘ Alienor,—poor, faithful Alienor,— 
my companion—my friend ;—and, after all our 
cherishing, to die like a dog!’” 

Heavy sobs now impeded the utterance of the 
worthy Vrouw, which I could not interrupt to 
inquire into the conclusion of the riot, or the con- 
dition of the owners of the dogs, thus deprived of their 
means of maintenance. All I ventured to observe 
was that, without a tittle of proof of Alienor’s par- 
ticipation in the offence, there could be no legal pre- 
tence for including her in the warrant of execution. 

“ But there was some tittle of proof,—there was 
even strong presumption of guilt, in the footprints 
tracked to our door,” replied Vrouw Van Kerckx. 
* And guess, I beseech you, who was the author of 
this mischief? Moeghy !—(you remember Moe- 


'ghy?) Imagine our surprise when, late on the 


night following the execution, the cunning villain 
crept down from the granary in which he had taken 
refuge, having secreted himself during the outery, 
after his escape from the gendarmes, on their way 
back to Vraeschoot.” 

**Moeghy survives, then’—Moeghy is still with 
you?” cried I, trusting that the object of my visit 
would not be altogether lost ; and that a portrait 
of the grandson might enable Landseer to immor- 
talize the now historical Alienor. 

“He survives, 7 trust,—for it is something to 
know that there is a living thing in whose veins 
old Alienor’s blood is flowing! But the moment 
he was discovered, I forced him back into his 
concealment, till I hadan opportunity of getting him 
over safe to Nieuport, for embarkation ; and Moeghy 
is gone to England, on board the Junge Vrouw.” 

This was satisfactory! This afforded some com- 
fort. Nevertheless, Trincia Van Kerckx’s condi- 
tion moved my deepest sympathy, when, having 
sat by her bedside, I saw into what deep despair 


| the poor girl was sinking. 


“T never felt, till now,” murmured she, in an- 
swer to my exhortations, “how thoroughly 1 had 
lost him !—He was everything to me !—My child- 
hood, my youth, my future,—all were bound up 
in his existence.” 

‘But your mother,—your duty to yourmother—” 

“My mother is old: one or other of us must 
soon be the survivor. What matter which ?—My 
good, kind mother will see me laid beside Van der 
Heyden in the grave !” 

By this time, I fear, the wish of poor Trincia 
has been fulfilled; for I found that her medical 


The doctors attendant entertained little hope of rousing her 


faney her mind is disturbed by dread of the conse- | from the state of exhaustion into which she was 
‘ences of the riot; inasmuch as the vindictive rapidly falling. When I quitted Belgium, it was 
‘anner, in his proces verbal concerning the destruc- | doubted whether she would survive to give evidence 
tion of his premises, explicitly points her out as | in the trial of the Vraeschoot rioters, and bear tes- 
the instigator and author of the disturbance, ‘timony to the unjust sentence enforced upon the 
— consequences of which accusation we have | faithful ALieNnor.* 

‘to meet. But J know better!—I know that * The catastrophe on which the foregoing tale is 


. al- ’ 
% takes no more heed of the burgomaster’s threats, | founded, oceurred at Binche, on the Belgian frontier, in 
‘Ur neizhhours’ forebodings, than if they had | the month of January, 1843, 
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REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, &c., &c.—No. II. : 


BY JOHN MORRISON, 


Tue dining-room at Abbotsford is a very splen- 
did and highly decorated apartment; but cer- 
tainly not in good taste. The roof or ceiling is 
divided into panels ; and at the corners are placed 
heads, and other grotesque figures, taken in plaster 
from those in Melrose Abbey, where, in their origi- 
nal position, they are placed sixty, seventy, and 
eighty feet from the eye, but at Abbotsford at fifteen 
or sixteen only, where the harshness of the fea- 
tures is not softened by distance. Mr. Bullock 
of London, made these casts of heads and figures, 
and otherwise gave his assistance and advice. 

Sir Walter told us a strange tale one morning 
at breakfast. “ My wife,” said he, “ awakened 
me at midnight, and declared that ‘Mr. Bullock 
must be returned from London, for I hear him 
knocking in the dining-room.’ I prevailed with 
her to fall asleep, for it must be all nonsense ; but 
she again awakened, and assured me that she not 
only heard his hammer knocking in the usual way, 
but heard him speak also. In order to satisfy her, 
I arose and examined the premises, but nothing 
was either to be seen or heard. On the second day 
after,a letter,sealed with black, arrived, stating that 
poor Bullock was dead,—mentioning the hour, 
which exactly agreed with the time he was heard 
in the dining-room by my wife.” 

I have heard other editions of this tale ; but 
what I have stated, I heard Sir Walter narrate. 

The story of Lord Byron I have heard difter- 
ently told than in the “ Demonology ;”’ as if he 
had really seen the apparition of Byron; and he 
saw it without fear, not recollecting that Byron 
was dead. And my strong impression was, that 
he believed he had seen the apparition of his 
friend, and that he intended to leave that impres- 
sion on his hearers. His Gray Spectre in “ Wa- 
verley, the White Lady of Avenel, and the Mer- 
maid’s Well in “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
with many other instances, are proofs that such 
impressions were strong on his mind. 

Upon one occasion he said to me, “ It is ill-ad- 
vised, and hasa bad tendency, to do away a system 
that connects us so closely with the other world. A 
believerin ghosts can never doubt the immortality of 


the soul! Come,” said Sir Walter, “ to supper, and | 


bring your friend, Grieve ; Hogg and Allister Dhu 
will be here to meet you. I wish that we could have 
Jameson ; but he has taken up ill-will tome. He 
wished to be librarian to the Advocates; but the 
affair was decided before his application :—explain 
this to him. Jameson’s ghost stories are excel- 
lent :— 

It was far in the night, and the bairnies grat, 

Their mither aneath the mools heard that ; 

The wife stood up at our Lord’s knee, 

And said, ‘O! may I gang my bairnies to see !’ 

She pleaded sae sair, and she pleaded sae lang, 

That he at last gied her leave to gang. 

* But see ye come back ere the cock does craw, 

for Janger ye mauna bide awa.” 


“ Grieve,” said I, “is ill, and cannot come.” My 
Scott, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Campbell, and myself, made 
the party. We were sufficient of ourselves to fill the 
country with ghosts, “It is reported,” said My. 
Hogg, “that you saw the spectre of Byron,”_«] 
did so, to the wonder of mine eyes that looked upon 
it. It was in the dusk of the evening. I saw the 
figure of Lord Byron exactly as I last parted with 
him in London. I was so suddenly taken by sur. 
prise that I had not time to recollect that he wags 
dead, and went forward, with my hand stretched 
out, to welcome him to Abbotsford. But it vanished; 
and I stood for some time in wonder and disappoint- 
ment, till I recollected that he was dead.”—«] 
never,” said I, “knew any good coming of seej 
ghosts and dreaming dreams: the ghost of Hamlet is 
fatal to his son’s happiness, and is the cause of his 
death ; the Gray Spectre comes as an enemy to 
Maclvor.” 

“T have one exception. The White Lady,” said 
Mr. Hogg, “ of Froud Water did some service. The 
stream of that name falls into the Tweed, a short 
distance above the Bield Inn, on the opposite side 
of the river. Two or three miles up the burn there 
is a shepherd’s house, with some aged trees. One 
fine summer evening, the shepherd and his family 
were assembled to supper, except a bairn, who 
came running into the house and said, ‘O come 
out and see the most beautiful lady in the world, 
dressed all in white, and walking down the water- 
side.” The family all hurried out ; and just 





as the last person had cleared the door, the house 
| fell with a great crash, and would have killed them 
-every one. This story,” added he, “is perfectly 
true, and happened in my own recollection. My 
| brother, William, now lives in the house.”—*It 
was an honest ghost,” said Sir Walter. “Let us have 
| around of ghosts.” —“ I have dreamed dreams,” said 
Mr. Campbell. And he told us a dream he had hadof 
the death of his daughter, which cameexactly to pass. 
“ T think nothing of dreams,” said Hogg. “Come, 
Morrison, let us have a ghost.”—“ I once,” said I, 
“ made an engagement with a friend, that whoever 
died first should, if permitted, return and tell thes 
crets of his prison-house. I saw him die, and felt the 
last beat of his pulse, and proceeded immediately # 
the place of appointment, a most retired spot, where 
we had often sat and talked of the narrow hous. 
It was dark, about two o’clock in the morning ; bs! 
nothing came. I remained till it was fair day ;® 
that it is not my fault that I have no ghost tale 
_tell you. But I can tell youa tale told me bys lady 

who had it from her own brother, who told it to her 
| on his death-bed. He was in a ship of war withs 
fleet, and lieutenant. It was night, and a very P** 
ticular friend of his was on the watch; he came int 
the cabin very pale, and declared that he had see® 
a ghost. ‘I saw a lady whom I left in Po . 
under particular circumstances, dead, withachild® 
her arms,.’—* Return to your watch,’ said his 
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sit is imagination only.’ Hedidreturn; but rush- 
ed down the hatchway in greater terror than ever, 
and said that she was still standing where he had 
frst seen her. He soon after died. Mr. Stewart, 
for that was the gentleman’s name, made a note of 
the day and hour, and found, on his return to Eng- 
land, the lady had died in child-bed exactly at the 
time that she made her appearance in the ship.” 

“You must,” said Sir Walter, “make me a sur- 
yey and plan of Abbotsford.”—* I will begin,” said 
I, “in the first place, and make you a proper 
waterfall in the Rhymer’s Glen. True Thomas, if 
he ever were there, would never have suffered the 

resent formal affair: the breakwater is laid right 
across the stream, and the water falls in threads.” 
—*“You shall,” said he, “call up the posse comita- 
tus of our establishment, with Tam Purdie at their 
head.” 

[had the largest and most rugged stones tumbled 
to the narrowest pass in the glen, and had the 
chinks stopped with moss; so that the water fell 
irregularly, and was forced to wander and find its 
way round the rock. He was much pleased, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Here is the hand of a painter!” —“ I 
have endeavoured to follow the idea of a poet,” said I, 

Whyles o’er a linn the burnie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl’t; 

Whyles round a rocky scaur it stray’d, 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 

Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel.” 


“We have too little water,” said Sir Walter ; 
“but in time of floods the effect will be excellent.” 

“You may assist that by constructing a large 
dam or reservoir, somewhere out of sight, about the 
head of the glen ; and when you have occasion to 
show off, send some brownie to draw the sluice, 
taking care to bring the party just in time.” 

“Excellent idea,” said he ; “and taking care to 
withdraw the party when the supply of water be- 
gins to fail.” 

In the course of my survey of the estate, the 
titles Eildon Tree and Stone, Bogle Burn,and Huntly 
Bank, were unknown. The house called Huntly 
Burn, where the Fergussons lived, was formerly 
called Toftfield. 

[n 1819-20, when I had finished the rough plan, 
Sir Walter wrote in the names as they now are 
hoted in the plan; but the Eildon Tree and Stone, 
Bogle Burn, &c., do not appear. And yet, in 1816, 
if we may believe Washington Irving, Sir Walter 
exclaimed to him—** We are now treading classic 
‘round. There, in ancient times, stood the Eil- 
ton Tree, under the shade of which Thomas the 
Rhymer delivered his prophecies ; and this is the 
haunted glen where he met the Queen of Elfland, 


and the Bogle Burn along which she rode on her 
étay palfrey | * 


At every tait of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and ten.” 


na ride with Sir Walter Scott, to call on his 
ation Mr, Scott of Raeburn, we visited the Eil- 


—_ —— _ ——— 
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don Tree, which is from two to three miles distant 
from any property belonging to Sir Walter,—* I 
have small hope,” said he, “of ever stretching my 
wings so far as this same Eildon Tree ; but if ever 
it should come into the market, I will have a hit 
at it.” 

On this ride he was in excellent humour; and 
from the commanding site of the Eildon Tree, he 
pointed down towards Old Melrose.—“ There,” 
said he, “tradition says, fell Richard of Colding- 
ham, by the hand of the Baron of Smailholm.” 

“They would not have very far to carry him,” 


| said I, “ for he was buried here. 


That knight is cold, and low laid in the mould 
All under the Eildon Tree.” 





“You have a good memory,” said he, “ Morri- 
son; go on.”—And I repeated the ballad to the end. 
On the other side of the Tweed we saw Bemer- 
| side and Smailholm Tower. 

“You must go and make me a drawing of 
Smailholm Tower,” said Sir Walter. “You will 
think it but a poor thing after the towers and 
castles which you have seen; but I passed some 

| of my early days there, when I thought it the 





| grandest object in the world.” This drawing I 
made a few days after our return. 
| I found Mr. Scott of Raeburn a very reverend 


old gentleman. We recognised each other, having 
_met some time before on the summit of the Eildon 
Hills, where he had come, he said, to take his 
| farewell. ‘ My relative, Raeburn, is a great anti- 
quary,” said Sir Walter, “and would be gratified 
to look into your portfolio.” On our return, we 
repassed the Eildon Tree, which is near the road- 
side, and whose site is now occupied by an old 
hawthorn, very different from the dern or dark 
tree of True Thomas. ‘“ I would have a clump of 
trees planted here,” said he; “ oak, plane, and 





| others ; to afford shelter to the ‘ Throstyle and the 
| Jay.’ 


Ye mawes movyde of her sang, 

Ye woodwale sange notis gay, 

That all ye wood about rang. 
And I would have a flagstone, broad and long, 
with an appropriate inscription.” 

I observed, that Fernielee, in his own composi- 
tion, is pressed into the service. In the old tale, 
Fair-lee is the trysting-place, where the Fairy 
Queen desires True Thomas to meet her, and not 
Fernie-lee ; which, if the hunting-ground, they 
must have had a long ride to dinner to the Tower 
of Ercildoun, the Rhymer's residence. 

This was one of the most delightful days I ever 
passed. 

Sir Walter had lately purchased Toftfield, now 
Huntly Burn, and the high pasture-land marching 
with the property of Buceleuch, and had planted 
about twenty acres, which he named Chiefswood. 
I advised him to extend the plantation along the 
line of his march with Buccleuch to an hundred 
acres, the land being high and of indifferent qua- 
lity, though wood was likely to thrive when 
planted in large masses. It may be observed by 
the plan,t that he was too much given to plant in 





+ This refers to a plan of the Abbotsford estate, drawn and 
published by Mr. Morrison, 
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stripes or belts ; and I have even thought that his 
descriptions of landscape are much superior to 
his practical taste. He said that he preferred the 
scenery of the Forest to that of every other country ; 
the Tweed, the Yarrow, and the Ettrick, to ail 
other waters. They are bare of wood; and there 
is nothing entitled to the name of waterfall from 
head to foot on any of the three. He used to re- 
gret that Cauldshiels Loch was not all his pro- 
perty. “ For a few acres to the west I would ex- 
change acre for acre of the best land on the south- 
east side of my estate. I would have it planted 
with wood round and round.” He planted his 
own portion of the margin; but so wretched is 
the soil, that the plants all died. I recommended 
to make pits, and fill them with a more generous 
soil ; select the plants from high-lying nurseries ; 
and also to sow seeds. It is a cold, naked, un- 
comfortable-looking place; and “the Lord of the 
Lake with flowing mane,” the Water Bull viz., 
must have a poor way of living. Even St. Mary’s 
Loch is a poor affair, and by no means answers 
the description Scott has given of it. One very 
good tree grows on its western margin, large and 
old enough to be one of those that graced the an- 
cient Forest, and may have served King James as 
a gibbet whereon to hang a Border thief. It is at 
Jeast. as large and ancient as the tree at Tushielaw 
on which he hanged Adam Scott, commonly called 
the King of the Border, and “ made the rash-bush 
keep the cow.” Hogg used to say, that the Fo- 
rest mountains were the grandest in the world. 
I hate rocky hills ; and never like to look down 
from the west or south side of Loch Skeen or Tala 
Linn, which is as wild as anything in the High- 
lands. 
| thought the hills were sharp as knives, 
And the blue lift lay whamled o’er them, 


And glowered wi’ wonder on the wives 
Wha spake of other hills ayont them. 


‘This was the year of the mock rebellion in the 
West, and the skirmish at Bonnymuir. Sir Wal- 
ter was seriously alarmed. The East Country 
cavalry were out, and quartered at Kilmarnock 
and other suspected places. Many of his friends 
were among the cavalry, for whose safety he was 
interested. 

Although in the confidence of the Tory faction, 
I cannot think that he was in the secret, for he 
believed the business real. His heart would have 
revolted at the base plot of getting up a mock 
rebellion in order to support a corrupt ministry at 
the expense of blood. He lamented the fate of the 
sufferers ; for, in such cases, he foresaw that much 
innocent as well as guilty blood would be shed ; 
nor did he approve of the execution of Hardie and 
Baird at Stirling. ‘ But the law could not save 
them,” said he ; “ they were taken with arms in 
their hands, fighting against the king's forces.” 

There is at present a monument about to be 
built by subscription to their memories, as having 
died martyrs in the cause of Freedom. 

I mentioned the horror which was felt by the 
people at the execution of the poor, old, half-witted 


man Wilson, in Glasgow, who was incapable of 
forming any plot; that, when apprehended Wil 
son was found thatching a house ; and that the 
only crime laid to his charge was carrying bre r 
and cheese to some meeting of weavers ‘on Ct 
Cathkin hills, in his own neighbourhood, Z 
his execution, he wore the same wooden clogs jn 
which he was apprehended. When the hangman 
was about to fasten the rope round his neck, poo: 
Wilson said, “ It is no possible :—ye can po 
be in earnest to hang me that never did ill to ony. 
body?” After having hung some time, a persoy 
in a mask sprung on the scaffold, and cut of 
the head, in order that nothing might be wantips 
to complete the horrible farce. “ It was,” sai) 
Sir Walter, “ a fearful business, and carried much 
too far.” 

“ At the time of the riots at Tranent,” he rely. 
ed, “ I was in the Mid-Lothian cavalry. After 
sone review or other duty, on returning to Eqip- 
burgh we were much hissed by the rabble, and g 
fellow from a house-top threw a stone which hit 
me betwixt the shoulders, slightly. I could haye 
easily brought him down with my pistol or ear- 
bine ; and such was my first impulse. ‘ But no,’ 
quoth I, ‘I will not deface the image of my 
Maker.” Such was his awe, forbearance, and 
tenderness of heart. 

Ife proposed raising a volunteer regiment,— 
** And you, Morrison, must be our engineer,” 

‘“* That,” said I, ‘depends on circumstances: | 
will, if 1 think you are in the right ; if not, I will 
be of the other party. Iam a Whig and Came- 
ronian. 

** We must secure you at all events, either as 





| friend or foe; as, from your knowledge of the coun- 
| try, you would be a dangerous subject in the ene- 
| mys camp.” 
| Once, on walking into his study, I observed a 
_portraithanging up. “ Youare,” said he, “‘admit- 
| ing the portrait of the Great Dundee.”—* In Gallo 
‘way, said I, “he is better known by the title of 
the Bloody Clavers.” The author of Old Mortality 
could never have drawn from this picture ; it is red- 
haired, squints, and has an unnatural length be- 
tween the nose and the chin, and well accords 
| with the countenance my father used to describe 
| from the account of his old acquaintance Joseph 
_ Robson, who saw Claverhouse attending the mur- 
| der of two martyrs on the sands of Dumfries. He 
| rode his horse along the coping of a parapet wall 
_ built to guard off the waters of the Nith in time 
| of floods ; and when the horse had arrived at one 
end, he wheeled round on one of his hind legs as @ 
a pivot, repeating the same manoeuvre. His arms 
| were long, and reached to his knees, his hair red 
| or frizzly, and his look altogether diabolical. Such 
could never be the face that “ painters would love 
to limn and ladies to look on.” 

“Your father and his acquaintance were Whigs 
and drewa distorted picture.” —“The painter ther, 
said I, “has done the same.” 
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( To be continued in our nert. ) 
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THE ROMAN LYRISTS.—No. L, CATULLUS. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


Tue biography of Catullus is comprised in a few 
sentences. Born at Verona, B.c. 87, of a good 
family,—his father a friend of Cesar’s, whose house 
was frequently honoured with the presence of him 
“that kept the world in awe, —he went to Rome 
early in life——mingled in the best society, num- 





and been proud to follow in his footsteps, even 
though that were longo equidem intervallo. 

There is a life and brilliancy of tone in these 
occasional poems, which the hand of the most 
awkward translator can hardly destroy. But who 
shall catch the exquisite grace of expression, the 


bering among his friends, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, | fine and evanescent shades of sentiment that per- 
Asinius Pollio, Manlius Torquatus, Calvus the | vade them, like the flitting smiles that play around 
orator, Celius of Verona, and other men of note ; | the lips of a beautiful woman? Many have tried 
jed an easy and careless, rather than profligate | j 


| 


life, as the times went, which some small fortune | 


enabled him to maintain, although, like other men 
upon town, he occasionally found himself run 
aground,—accompanied the pretor Memmius to 
Bithynia, in hopes to improve his fortune by snap- 
ping up, like Autolycus, “some unconsidered 
trifles” in the provinces,—came home as poor as he 
went, resumed his former life, and died about the 
age of forty, when Virgil was twenty-three years 
of age and Horace eighteen. History is silent as 


-to his personal appearance, and leaves us to picture 


him in whatever form our fancy pleases. We 
cannot express our own notion of him better than 
by saying, that we conceive him to have been a 
Roman D’Orsay ; gay, handsome, elegant,—with 
eyes that showed he could love, and mouth that 
told he could keep love's secrets. He was mani- 
festly accomplished in all the “good graces that 
do grace a gentleman,’ —frank, generous, of an 
independent spirit, a warm friend, a favourite with 
the clever of both sexes not a bit the less than he 
was known to be something of a roué, feared by all 
“the slow coaches,” and a good earnest hater. 
let us add one other trait. He was partial to 
little women. His Lesbia was of small stature. 

All this is palpable on the face of his poems. That 
he wrote his heart, can be said with more truth of no 


poet than of Catullus. He never sat down—we | 


of course speak here only of his lighter poems— 
to spin graceful conceits or imaginary passions out 
of his brain. But a friend was to be asked to din- 
ner, or rallied on some sly amour which had 
carried “the poor sequestered stag” out of the 
daily circle of pleasant fellows,—a rival was to be 
lampooned, while the arrow he had shot still 
quivered in the wound,—Lesbia had been coy, or 
she was desolé at the loss of her pet sparrow,—a 
friend, bereft of the wife of his bosom by the sudden 
hand of death,demanded his sympathy,—some “im- 
pulse from a vernal wood” had loosened a gush of 











it,—indeed, there is hardly a name of note in our 
poetical literature, from Ben Jonson downwards, 
who has not broken a lance in the attempt. The 
late premier, “in his hot youth, when George the 
Third was king,” made a translation, and a good 
one, of the whole poems that are worth translating, 
and ushered it to the world, in 1821, through the 
aristocratic hands of John Murray. In his preface 
he furnishes us from Pezay, a French translator, 
with the qualities necessary for a translator of our 
bard. “II faut, pour entendre Catulle, connoitre un 
peu l’yvresse du vin de Tokay et les caprices de 
jolies femmes ;” though a man, adds Pezay, might be 
familiar with both, and make a bad translator not- 
withstanding. The method to be taken is thus ex- 
plained: “ Pour avoir une excellente version de ces 
poétes, il faudroit qu’un homme bien amoureux les 
expliquat a sa maitresse, que la maitresse les tradui- 
sit, et que l’'amant ne se chargeat de corriger, que 
les fautes d’ortographe ; car le femme quin’en feroit 
point, ne seroit pas celle dont je préféreroit la tra- 
duction.” ‘ This recommendation,” adds Lord 
Melbourne, with much point, “has been little known 
or little minded ; for the crowd of translators would 


_have become innumerable, if the task had been un- 


dertaken but by a tenth of those possessed both of 
the requisite education, and of mistresses with the 
requisite want of any.” If Pezay’s rule be infal- 
lible, it augurs ill for our success. However, as 
we have had some experience—as who has not?—of 
the “ caprices des jolies femmes,” and smacked our 
lips over “imperial Tokay,” twice and once in our 


_ time, there may be hope for us. 





It is only, we presume, because love and wine 
have run in couples since poetry was cradled— 
“‘ sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus”—that Pezay 
has thrown a relish for this liquor into his aphorism. 
Catullus was obviously none of your three-bottle 


men,—at least no poet of his class ever spoke less 


than he does in praise of the jolly god. In only one 
poem of his is wine the theme—but that certainly 


“ng, and with the feeling of the moment strong | has the true Bacchanalian fervour. It is addressed 


"pon him, he snatched up his tablets and his style, | 


and straightway his thoughts were moulded into 
‘erse, which after-times have pronounced to be un- 
matched for symmetry and graceful ease. He wrote 
“ways from a strong impulse, and therefore always 
*rote well. Catullus is, indeed, the best of occa- 
“onal poets—and we might fill our page with 
‘ames, and no mean names either, of writers of 


r nations, who have mede him their model, 
VOL, X.—NO,. CXVIIL. 





TO MY CUPBEARER. 


Boy that pours, as none else can, 

The sparkling old Falernian, 

Fill our goblets—theirs and mine— 

With the very mightiest wine ! 

Posthumia is our queen to-night. 

Brimming cups are her delight. 

Not the juice that courses through 

The vine, and gives the grape its hue, 
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More native there, than is the bowl 
ial to her festive soul ! 
Take the water my boy, 
Death to wine, and death to joy! 
Deep-brow’d sages, they may quaff it, 
We aside shall ever daff it. 
God Lyzus, none but he, 
In our mantling cups shall be ! 
Glowing as this is, it does not stamp Catullus as 
a votary of Bacchus by any means. Everybody 
remembers poor Keats’s passionate yearning for 
“a beaker full of the warm South,” in his charm- 
ing Ode to a Nightingale, and his somewhat extra- 


ordinary exclamation for 


——a fountain of eternal drink 

Pouring unto him from the heaven’s brink, 
in the Endymion. But who ever suspected him of 
being anything but a water-drinker? So, of Ca- 
tullus, to whom a cup or two of Falernian could 
bring the fancies of Anacreon,—while your regular 
carousers could say nothing of the wine, but that 
it was of vintage so and so,—“ consule Planco”— 
and had a pleasant sharpness of flavour. This 
poem, to our mind, has all the air of an impromptu, 
called forth very probably by some passing remark 
of Posthumia’s, that she preferred the unadulter- 
ated juice of the grape, or, in the classic language 
of the cab-stands, that she “ liked her liquor neat.” 
We can fancy a burst of raillery at her confession, 
from all the guests around her, and, when this had 
cleared away, Catullus, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, improvising these lines, which mean 
neither more nor less than a pleasant exaggeration 
of Posthumia’s very sensible remark. There seems 
to be no reason either for supposing, with some of 
the commentators, that Catullus meant to satirize 
some lady who had a weakness for the bottle, or 
with Lord Melbourne, that he had a lady of equivo- 
cal virtue in his eye, in some such scene as that 
alluded to by that respectable matron Mrs. Cole, 
when she mentions, as an interesting fact, that “the 
Colonel and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks 
of Burgundy hand to fist.” 

There is no debauchery in Catullus’s amours— 
the wretched “ woman-and-wine” sort of trash 
which passes current for erotic poetry at the Cider 
Cellars and Coal-hole,—nay, even in less equivocal 
quarters. His love is of that right sort, spoken of 
by my Lord Biron, 

“ Whose tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste.” 
Still less is it the dreamy sentimentalism which 
sees a goddess in every pretty woman, and flies in- 
to raptures about the Cynthia of to-day, that eclipse 
the absurdities thrown up around the “ rare pale 
Margaret” of yesterday. It is compounded of that 
mixture of sentiment and passion, which alone de- 
serves the name of love. Catullus, no doubt, had 
“‘ kissed and had prattled with fifty fair maids.” 
His poems, however, refer only to two flirtations. 
But he never loved but one—and her he loved with 
the fervour of his whole heart. She became false— 
abandoned herself to every licentiousness; but her 
hold upon his affections, even when esteem was gone, 
remained the same: and his verses portray, with 
the most touching force, the anguish of the infa- 
tuated heart that clings to a beloved object, of 
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whose worthlessness it is convinced, unable to spur 
it from its dominion there with the contempt it 
merits. His verses reflect the various phases of the 
lover's feelings with the liveliest truth—his joys, 
his doubts, his anguish, his self-contempt. Let the 
reader, for evidence of this, glance with us over the 
various poems that have made his Lesbia immortal, 
She is introduced to us playing off the engagi 

but tormenting artifices of the coquettish beauty 
in the following lines. ° 


TO LESBIA’S SPARROW. 


Sparrow, pet of my dear May, 

With whom it is her wont to play, 
Whom in her breast she loves to fold, 
And to thee her forefinger hold, 
Provoking thee to bite its tip ; 

While I sit by with quivering lip, 
And she, with playful arts like these, 
Affects to keep a bright-eyed ease, 
And hide the passion’s pleasing pain, 
That runs in fire through every vein ! 
With thee, like her, I fain would play, 
And chase my bosom’s grief away ; 
And thou shouldst welcome be to me, 
As in the legend old, we see, 

The magic apple was to her, 

Whose icy heart no youth could stir, 
The golden fruit, that loosed the zone, 
And bade her iove’s dominion own. 


Alluding to Atalanta and the golden apple,—which 
fruit, by the way, we have always regarded as 
symbolizing handsome settlements, and a trous- 
seau from Howell & James's. Atalanta’s wits were 
as nimble as her heels. 

But the sparrow dies ; and, like a true lover, 
Catullus must pen a woeful sonnet on the occasion. 


ON THE DEATH OF LESBIA’S SPARROW, 


Mourn, mourn, ye Loves and Graces, 
Mourn, ye youths of comeliest traces, 
Dead my Lesbia’s sparrow is, 
Sparrow, that was all her bliss ; 
Dearer than her eyes to her, t 
Love’s delicious harbinger ! 
For he knew her from all other, 
Well as knows a child its mother, 
Ever dropped into her breast, 
There to lie and be caress’d, 
And, with glances upwards thrown, 
Chirrup’d but to her alone. 
Now he treads that gloomy track, 
Whence none ever may come back. 
Out upon you and your power, 
That all fairest things devour, 
Orcus’ dismal shades! For e’er 
You’ve ta’en my bird, that was so fair ! 
Oh, cruel, cruel destiny ! 
Oh hapless bird, she mourns for thee, 
And spoils her charming little eyes, 
Weeping for thy obsequies ! 
Never had lady’s pet a cenotaph like this, which 
has kept its memory fresh through the crash of em- 
pires. It makes the tears of the luxurious beauty 
for her plaything respectable, that otherwise 
have been ridiculous. Juvenal, in his sarcastic WS); 
has a gird at them in his sixth Satire, where be 
speaks of Lesbia thus :— be 
—eujus ay 
Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos. i 
The maid, who for her sparrow’s sad demise 
Almost wept out her charming little eyes. 


Doubtless the lines served Catullus’s purpose by 






























ising him high in favour with the distracted 

beauty, to whom he could now address the follow- 

. ing pleasant admonition :— 

) TO LESBIA. 

° Let us give our little day 

e All to love my Lesbia, 

1, Heeding not the precepts sage, 
Nor the frowns of crabbéd age ! 

8 When the sun sets, ’tis to rise 

Brighter in the morning skies ; 

But, when sets our little light, 

We must sleep in endless night. 

Give me then a thousand kisses, 

Add a hundred to my blisses, 

Then a thousand more, and then 

Add a hundred once again. 

Crown me with a thousand more, 

Give a hundred as before, 

Cease not then, but kiss me still, 

Adding hundreds, thousands, till, 

Lost in exquisite sensation, 

We confound all calculation, 

And none seek to mar our blisses, 

Hearing of such heaps of kisses ! 


This species of unlimited osculation has been a 
mania in the poetical world eversince. Not a bard 
or rhymer to the fifth degree but has tried his lips 
at it, till the chaste muses blushed behind their 
fans in their back drawing-room at Mount Par- 

hich nassus, to hear the smack of lips reverberating from 
behind every bush upon their favourite hill. Her- 


d : ._ ih : 
en rick has caught up the strain happily in some lines 
were to his Anthea. 

Ah, my Anthea, must my heart still break ? 
over, | Love makes me write what shame forbids to speak. 
dais. Give me a kiss, and to that kiss a score, 


Then to that twenty add a hundred more— 
. f A thousand to that hundred—so kiss on 

To make that thousand up a million, 

Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let’s kiss afresh as when we first begun ! 


But hear Catullus again upon the same ever in- 
teresting theme. 


KISSES. 


Dost thou, Lesbia, bid me say 
How many kisses from thy lip 

I'd take, ere I would turn away, 
And of its sweets no longer sip ¢ 


Count the grains of sand are roll’d 
On Cyrene’s spicy plain, 
"Twixt the tomb of Battus old, 
And the sweltering Hammon’s fane. 


Count the silent stars of night, 
That be ever watching, when 

Lovers tasting stolen delight 
Dream not of their silent ken. 


When these numbers thou hast told, 
And hast kisses given as many, 


: Then h I Hold ! 
which » perchance, I may ery 
‘ of ex And no longer wish for any. 
beaut But, my love, there ’s no amount 
id For my raging thirst too vast, 
e Which a curious fool may count, 
tic 7. Or with tongue malignant blast. * 


here Rp unreasonable rogue! And yet, who would 
© 8 ungallant, as to cry “ Hold, enough!” in 





jus | “milar circumstances 2 
8. Se 
se to ule concluding lines of this and the last poem both refer 


* *uperstition common to many modern nations with the 
tress oe that whatever could not be counted was exempt 
tnflnence of magic, and vice versa. 
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But to return! The sun does not always shine, 
—least of all in that sphere, which is known in 
boarding-schools and Italians Operas as “the hea- 
ven of love.” Pretty Polly's fancy will “stray to 
some newer lover.” Lesbia has thrown the hand- 
kerchief elsewhere. Catullus sees that he has 
outlived her liking, and thus he remonstrates, as 
men in the like circumstances will do to the end 
of time. 

THE FAREWELL. 
Sigh no more, thou foolish wight ! 
Catullus, be a man—and deem 


That, which thou seest hast perish’d quite, 
To be like an evanish’d dream. 


Oh, life was once a heaven to thee ! 
Her eyes beam’d at thy coming then— 
The maid beloved, as ne’er shall be 
Maiden beloved by thee again. 


Then didst thou freely taste the bliss, 
On which impassioned lovers feed, 

When she clung closer to thy kiss, 
Oh, life was then a heaven indeed ! 


Tis past! Forget as she forgot ! 
Lament no more—but let her go! 

Tear from thy heart each tender thought, 
That round her image there did grow! 


Girl, fare thee well! Catullus ne’er 

Will sue, where love is met with scorn ; 
But, false one, thou with none to care 

For thee, on thy lone couch shalt mourn! 


Think what a waste thy life shall be! 

Who'll woo thee now? who praise thy charms? 
Who shall be all in all to thee, 

Thy heart’s love nestling in thy arms? 


Who now will give thee kiss for kiss? 
Whose lip shalt thou in rapture bite ! 
And in thy lone hours think of this, 
My heart has cast thee from it quite. 

Clodia, for such was Lesbia’s real name, was a 
woman, as we learnfrom Cicero's witty oration in de- 
fence of Celius, who abandoned herself to the whole 
round of dissipations, which lay open, in a “ high- 
viced city ” like Rome, to a rich and profligate 
beauty. We know that she numbered in her train 
of admirers men of the first families in the city ; 
but she seems to have pursued her pleasures with 
an indiscriminate appetite, which was not scrupu- 
lous as to the character or rank of her associates. 
To this Catullus alludes more than once, and, in 
particular, in a poem to Celius, couched in terms of 
the bitterest disgust. That he was unable, notwith- 
standing, to maintain the resolution to forget her 
expressed in the poem just quoted was only to be 
anticipated. ‘The wanton beauty held him in her 
meshes, and he was as ready to be deceived with 
his eyes open as ever. After some temporary re- 
conciliation he probably wrote these caustic lines. 


ON THE INCONSTANCY OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 


My sweetheart says, there’s not a man 
Of all the many swains she knows, 
She’d rather wed than me, not one, 
Though Jove himself were to propose. 
She says so ;—but what woman says 
To him who thinks his tale has caught her, 
Tis only fit it should he writ 
In air or in the running water. 
Such must ever be the Jeremiad of him who 
fixes his affections on a “ weed of glorious feature” 
like Lesbia. Well for him if he can tear it from 
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his heart! Catullus could not. With all her 
faults, he loved her-as passionately: as before ; but 
how changed that love! There is deep pathos in 


the following :— 
TO LESBIA. 


You told me,—ah, well I remember the hour! 
That still to Catullus thy. heart should be true, 

That, blest with his love, thy best, brightest dower, 
Even Jove at thy feet unregarded might sue. 

Then I loved thee, and oh ! what a passion was mine ! 
Undimmed by dishonour, unsullied by shame, 

Oh, ’twas pure as a sire round his child might entwine, 
To guard its dear head with the sheltering flame. 


Now I know thee, how faithless, how worthless thou art ! 
That the stain of dishonour is dark on thy brow, 

And though thou may’st still be the queen of my heart, 
How changed the emotions I fee) for thee now! 

No more the pure being my fancy adored, 
With incense sent up from love’s hallowing fire, 

Thou hast fallen, and my heart, to thy infamy lowered, 
Is cursed with the rage of degrading desire. 


In a similar mood must he have written the 
following couplet :— 
ON HIS LOVE. 
I hate and love—wherefore I cannot tell, 
But by my tortures know the fact too well. 

Once mere, however, the temptress threw her 
fascinations around him. His scorn of her fickle- 
ness, and her frailty,—the better promptings of 
his own self-reproach were forgotten, and he wrote 


thus 
LOVE IS BLIND. 


Oh Lesbia, surely no mortal was ever 
So fond of a woman as I am of you— 

A youth more devoted, more constant was never ;— 
To me there’s enchantment in all that you do. 


Yes, love has so wholly confused my ideas 
Of right and of wrong, that I’ll doat on you still, 
As fondly, as blindly, although you may be as 
Chaste or as naughty as ever you will! 
Every lover recognises the truth of the following 
lines, which were probably written when Catullus 
had been alienated from her side by some of their 


lovers’ quarrels. 
OF LESBIA. 
Lesbia rails at me, they say, 
Talks against me all the day. 
May I die, but I can tell 
By this, that Lesbia loves me well ! 
Would you know my reason, Sir? 
Even so I rail at her. 
But may I die, but I ean tell 
I love my Lesbia but too well ? 


The symptom is, we believe, infallible. See 
how it ended with Catullus! One fine forenoon, 
as he lay meditating very possibly his tale of 

Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjuries and unjust vows, 
one of the noblest poems, by the way, that ever 
was written, the lady walked into his apartment. 
We leave him to tell the rest. 


THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


There’s not a joy we have so strong, 
As when some wish by chance is granted, 
For which, though hugg’d and cherish’d long, 

Without a hope we long had panted. 
Such was my joy, my glad surprise, 

When gloom around my head was closing, 
To find thee, with thy ardent eyes, 
Once more within my arms reposing. 
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eye to marries t you came— 
ro with you delight the rarest 
When Hopethad left Laver deospiny flame : 

Oh day of days the brightest, fairest! 
Vase living men ere blest than I, 

rm , 
All ons n¢rhow’ I rag Dry ral sates 
To feign a greater joy than this is! 

“If after every tempest came such calms,” 
little bit of coolness now and then would be delight- 
ful. In fact all have agreed that it is this alter. 
nation of sunshine and storm that gives the charm 
to the tender passion. Even the pious Herbert 
owns, as Juvenal did in all but the same won): 
before him, that “the falling out of faithful friend: 
renewing is of love.” What conld Catullus do’ 
There was a tear glistening in the soft eyes of his 
mistress, as she begged forgiveness, and promised 
constancy for the future. Catullus kissed it away 
and addressed her thus. ud 


THE VOW. 


Oh, my soul’s joy, and dost thou wish, as now, 
That evermore our love burn strong and clear ! 
Ye gods, grant she be faithful to her vow, 
And that ’tis uttered from a heart sincere ! 


So may each year that hurries o’er us find, 

While others change with life’s still changing hue, 
The ties that bind us now more firmly twined, 

Our hearts as fond, our love as warm and true! 

Jove is said to laugh at lovers’ perjuries. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that the vow in question 
afforded him a quiet chuckle over his nectar and 
filberts. It was made, of. course, like pie-crust, to 
be broken ; and the Celestial Thunderer one day 
found himself thus passionately invoked by the 
unfortunate lover in a way that left no doubt upon 
the subject. We are half ashamed of the levity of 
that last sentence ; as we regard the poem we arr 
about to quote, with all the reverence which,the 
dignity of the appeal which it contains, under a sor- 
row well-nigh the most agonizing that a high mind 
can experience, is calculated to inspire. 

THE PRAYER. 


If there be joy for him who can retrace 
His life, and see some good deeds shining there, 
Who never plighted vows, in the dread face 
Of heaven, to lure another to his snare ; 
Then many a joy through many a smiling year 
For thee, Catullus, is there yet in store, 
Requital of thy truth to one so dear, 
So false as she, the maid thou dost adore. 
Why longer keep thy heart upon the rack ? 
Give to thy thoughts a higher, nobler aim ! 
The gods smile on thy path; then look not back 
In tears upon a love that was thy shame. 
Tis hard at once to fling a love away, 
That has been cherish’d with the faith of years. 
Tis hard—but ’tis thy duty. Come, what may, 
Crush every record of its joys, its fears ! 
Oh ye great gods, if you can pity feel, 
If e’er to dying wretch your aid was given, 


| See me in agony before you kneel, 


To beg this curse may from me far be driven, 


| That creeps in drowsy horror through each veim— ~ 


Leaves me no thought from bitter anguish free. 
I do not ask, she may be kind again, = 
No, nor be chaste, for that may never be! 
I ask for peace of mind—a spirit clear 
From the dark taint that now upon it rests. © ~ 
Give then, oh give, ye cods, this boon so dear = 
To one that ever hath revered thy "hests! 
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With this ends what remains to us of the poems 
relating to Lesbia,—a fasciculus, which presents in 
yivid colours that conflict of emotions which must 
ever spring from love wasted upon profligate incon- 


sancy- p) ier 
Many of Catullus’s poems are so steeped in im- 


parity, that they furnish singular glimpses of the 
state of Roman society in which they could have 
been tolerated. Grossness in the writings of a 
Roman poet, however, is, according to the poetical 
canon, not to be assumed as proof of practical pro- 
fligacy in the author. Catullus says ; 


Castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est, Ac. 


No doubt, a poet’s life should be 
The pink of all that’s chaste and good ; 
But there’s no reason, that I see 
In nature, why his verses should. 
In fact, unless he can anoint 
Them well with sparkling naughtinesses, 
They’re voted dull and wanting point, 
As every honest man confesses. 
Ovid puts forth a similar plea in his Tistia, ii. 
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Crede mihi, distant mores a carmine nostro; 
Vita verecunda est, musa jocosa mihi. 


The glow of my verses if any one quarrels, 
I tell him, that they are no proof of my morals. 
There’s not a more regular man in society ; 
‘Tis only my couplets that err in propriety. 

The distinction is, we confess, too nice for our 
comprehension. Imagination always works upon 
a substratum of reality. Abeunt studia in mores. 
Bayle, a great authority, advocates a different 
view.* But, without questioning the position, 
that the most indelicate writers are not practically 
the gayest, we are satisfied that their comparative 
purity of conduct arises more from physical than 
moral causes, 

The following lively burst of raillery smacks 
little of the “ castum poetam,” even when softened 
down as it has been by us. 

TO FLAVIUS. 

Flavius, if you’d have them shine, 

These sub rosa joys of thine, 

With a fashionable grace, 

Far above all commonplace, 

You'd never let Catullus doubt 

What it is you are about, 

If the girl be handsome! But 

I fear me she’s a sorry slut— 

A common thing, and this is why 

You keep your secret all so sly. 

Nay, never look so modest! Own 

Your evenings are not spent alone. 

You chaste as Dian! Oh, no, no! 

How comes your couch here tumbled so! 

And whence this rich distill’d perfume 

Of roses, filling all the room ¢ 

And, as I live, a tiny pair 

Of slippers underneath the chair! 

All these too plainly tell the tale, 

E’en though your cheeks were not so pale : 

And so you’d best confess outright ; 
Be she a beauty, or a fright, 
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I care not! Only let me know it, 
I’m ready to become her poet, 
And deify, with verses rare, 

You and your little love affair! 

This reminds one of Sir Peter Teazle’s “J'!! 
swear I saw a petticoat! sly rogue, sly rogue!” 
and, after all, is perhaps not a bit more naughty 
than the innuendoes of that most humorousof scenes 
in “ The School for Scandal,” which our well-bred 
audiences at the Haymarket laugh at with ever- 
fresh gusto, season after season. The age of Byron 
and Moore has certainly not the best possible right 


| to throw stones at Catullus. 


Here is a chance hit that might have been meant 
for some victim of the modern bill-discounter,— 
that pest of society, which, thanks to the abolition 
of the usury statutes, has been let loose upon youth- 
ful extravagance. In this respect the Rome of the 
Cwsars was the counterpart of the London of the 
Guelphs. 

THE MORTGAGE. 


Dear Tom, your little country seat 
Lies in a famous shelter, 

That keeps it snug, though tempests beat 
Around it helter-skelter. 

But there ’s a mortgage, I’ve been told, 
About it wound so neatly, 

That, ere this new moon shall be old, 
*T will sweep it off completely. 

The following is pithy and painfully true, if we 
qualify it as all such invectives must be qualified. 


ON AN UNGRATEFUL MAN. 


No more thy pains for others’ welfare spend, 

Nor think by service to attach a friend : 

All are ungrateful—love goes slighted still,— 

Nor merely so, but is repaid by ill; 

As witness me, whose bitterest foe is he, 

Who never had a friend on earth but me. 

Cicero had probably pled some lawsuit for Catul- 

lus, who sent him his thanks thus :— 


TO CICERO. 


Most eloquent of all the line 
Of Romulus, now dear to fame, 

Or that have shone, or e’er will shine, 
Marc Tully, honour’d name! 


Catullus, of all bards the worst, 
Sends hearty thanks to thee, 
As thou of pleaders art the first, 

The worst of poets he. 


The following invitation to a friend to dine is 
not to be taken literally. It was meant, no doubt, 
as an elegant excuse fora plain dinner. Catullus’s 
purse had run low,—in classical phrase, it was 
full of cobwebs, or, as we should say, the devil was 
dancing in it. He could not afford a coena in his 
usual tip-top style ; but somebody has sent him a 
choice perfume, by which the Romans set great 
store, and Catullus asks his friend to come and 
enjoy it, as a bachelor in chambers now-a-days, 
who had got a present of a dozen of choice claret, 
would ask a friend or two to try its merits over a 
beef-steak. 
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THE INVITATION. 


- You dine with me, dear Argentine, 

On Friday first, at half-past two ; 
And I can promise that you’ll dine 
As well as man need wish to do. 


If you bring with you, when you come, 
A dinner of the very best, 

And lots of wine, and mirth, and some 
Fair girl, to give the whole a zest. 


Tis if you bring these—mark me now ! 
That you're to have the best of dinners, 
For your Catullus’ purse, I vow, 
Has nothing in’t but long-legged spinners. 


But if you don’t, you’ll have to fast 
On simple welcome and thin air; 
And, as a sauce to our repast, 
I'll treat you to a perfume rare ;— 


A perfume so divine, tis odds, 

When you have smelt its fragrance, whether 
You won’t devoutly pray the gods, 

To make you straight all nose together ! 


The following poem, which seems to have been 
written upon the happy nuptials of two of his 
friends, has all the neatness, the sharply-cut and 
graceful outline of a Greek gem, Cowley’s trans- 
lation is familiar to every reader, but it is clumsily 
done. There is a version among the minor pieces 
subjoined to Leigh Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets,”— 
a poem which, happily for his reputation for con- 
sistency, is long since forgotten in its original 
shape. It is, however, by no means a favourable 
specimen of Hunt’s translations from Catullus; of 
which not a few are scattered about his works, but 
all more or less tainted with Cockneyism and slip- 
shod affectation. Here is ours. 


TO ACME AND SEPTIMIUS. 


Septimius, holding on his breast 
Acme, thus the maid addressed :— 
“ Acme, if I love thee not 
Dearly as my dearest thought, 
Nor will love thee, love thee still 
With a love years shall not chill, 
May I, sweet, on Lybia’s sand, 
Or in India’s burning land, 
in my solitary path 
Meet the tawny lion’s wrath !” 
As thus he spoke, Love, who was near, 
Listening with attentive ear, 
Heard him his devotion plight, 
And smiled propitious on the right. 
Then Acme, with a gentle grace 
Bending back her rosy face, 
Kissed the eyes of that sweet boy, 
That swam beneath her lips with joy.’ 
“Septimius, my life,” she cries, 
“Thine is the only heart I prize; 
And this, and this, my witness be, 
That thou art all in all to me! 
For fondly as thy heart may beat, 
In mine there glows a fiercer heat, 
And mightier is the flame that reigns 
Through all your own fond Acme’s veins.” 
As thus she spoke, Love, who was near, 
Listening with attentive ear, 
And heard her thus her passion plight, 
Smiled propitious on the right. 





* A poor substitute for the original— 
At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 


[ilo purpureo ore suaviata, 
Sic, Kc. 


We have missed the force of the “ if/o "—“ teat rosy mouth.” 
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With such fair omens blest, the twain 
Love, and are fondly loved again. 
Septimius prizes Acme’s smiles 
Above the East, or Britain’s Isles ; 

By faithful Acme is her lord 
With all her early love adored. 
Were ever pair so blest as these 
By Venus’ brightest auspices ! 


Catullus, we have mentioned, accompanied the 
Pretor Memmius to Bithynia. This expedition 
was fraught only with danger and disappointment, 
It added nothing to his fortunes ; and it cost him 
his only brother, who died upon the coast of Troy, 
To this brother's tomb Catullus made a pilgrim. 
age, to pay the solemn rites with which the 
Romans consecrated the ashes of relatives and 
friends. His feelings on the occasion are so ex. 
quisitely expressed, that, as we read his lines, we 
seem to stand beside him on the lonely shore, 
beneath a lowering sky, and to hear his broken 
sobs, as he strews with flowers the untimely grave 
of him who was his other self. We have put our 
translation into the form of a sonnet. 


CATULLUS AT HIS BROTHER’S GRAVE, 


O’er many a sea, 0’er many a stranger land, 
I’ve come, my brother, to thy lonely tomb, 
To pay the last sad tribute to thy doom, 
And by thy silent ashes weeping stand. 
Vainly I call to thee. Who can command 
An answer forth from Orcus’s dread gloom ? 
Oh, brother, brother, life lost all its bloom, 
When thou wert snatched from me with pitiless hand! 


A day will come, when we shall meet oncé more ! 
Meanwhile these gifts, which to the honour’d grave 
Of those they loved in life our sires of yore 
With pious hand and reverential gave, 
Accept! Gifts moisten’d with a brother’s tears ! 
And now, farewell, and rest thee from all fears ! 


This beautiful poem has a charm in the glimpse 
it affords of the poet's hope of a future life,—a 
hope, the want of which saddened the whole Pagan 
life. Take as an illustration, Horace’s well-knowa 
ode, beginning Aguam memento, &c., which is 
tinged with the hues of a melancholy that owed 
its birth to this cause. 


TO DELLIUS. 


Let not the frowns of fate 
Disquiet thee, my friend, 
Nor when she smiles on thee, do thou, elate 
With vaunting thoughts, ascend 
Beyond the limits of becoming mirth, 
For, Dellius, thou must die, become a clod of earth! 


Or, though thy days go down 
In gloom, and dull regrets, 
Or, shunning life’s vain struggle for renown, 
Its fever and its frets, 
Laid in the grass, with old Falernian wine, " 
Thou givest the thoughtless hours a rapture all dive. 


Where the tall spreading pine, 
And white-leaved poplar grow, 
And mingling their broad boughs in leafy twine, 
A grateful shadow throw, 
Where runs the glistening brook, its slumbrous tune — 
Still murmuring, as it rans, to the hushed ear of u00®; 


There wine, there perfumes bring, 
Bring garlands of the rose, 
Fair and too short-lived daughter of the spring, 
While youth’s bright current flows 
Within thy veins,—ere yet hath come the hour, ~ . 
When the dread sisters three shall clutch thee in thet 





power. 
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Then must thou stoop thy pride ; 
Thy mansion’s pleasant seat, 

Thy lawns washed by the Tiber’s yellow tide, 
Each favourite retreat, 

Thou must leave all—all, and thine heir shall run 


In riot through the wealth thy years of toil have won. 


it recks not whether thou 
Be opulent, and trace 
Thy birth from kings, or bear upon thy brow 
Stamp of a beggar’s race ; 
Be what thou wilt, full surely mast thou fall ; 
For Orcus, ruthless king, swoops equally on all. 


Yes, all are hurrying fast 
To the one common bourne ; 
Sooner or later will the lot at last 
Drop from the fatal urn, 
That sends us hence in the grim Stygian bark, 


To dwell for evermore in cheerless realms and dark. 
We have amplified a little in this version ; but 
it is not possible to reflect the stately melancholy 


of the original in English without doing so. 


The same faith in a future life is apparent in some 
lines of exquisite pathos addressed by Catullus to 
his friend Calvus, on the death of Quinctilia, the 
latter’s wife, of the grace of which the following 


version conveys but a faint idea. 


ON QUINCTILIA. 


Calvus, if those now silent in the tomb 
Can feel the touch of pleasure in our tears, 
For those we loved, that perished in their bloom, 
And the departed friends of former years: 
Oh, then, full surely thy Quinctilia’s woe 
For the untimely fate that bade ye part, 
Will fade before the bliss she feels to know 
How very dear she is unto thy heart. 


Catullus performed his voyage home from Bithy- 
nia,in a small, open pinnace, called a phaselus ; a 
voyage of no ordinary danger, when it is considered 
that it commenced in the Euxine and ended in 
Lake Benacus, now the Lago di Garda. Well 
might Catullus, remembering the transport with 
which he leapt from its oozy deck upon his native 
Sirmio, dedicate this trusty bark to Castor and 
Pollux, in verses that are conspicuous for beauty 
amid a galaxy of others. We have no room for 
these, but shall give his address to this lovely pen- 
insula, of which he was the proprietor. This poem 
has been the admiration of the world ever since—so 
simple, so purely natural, flowing with the delight- 
ful languor that steals over the frame after long ex- 
ertion. Lovely ina country that is rich in loveliness, 
how beautiful must that promontory have beeninthe 
eyes of the toil-worn wanderer! There was a light 
upon it for him, which shone upon no other spot of 


earth—the light of home. 


TO SIRMIO, 


Sirmio, thou fairest far beneath the sky 

Of all the isles, and jutting shores that lie, 

Or deeply bosom’d in calm inland lake, 

Or where the waves of the vast ocean break; 
Oh, joy of joys, to gaze on thee once more ! 
Searce may I deem that I have left the shore 

Of Thynia, and Bithynia’s sweltering plain, 

an gaze on thee in safety once again ! 

Jh, what more sweet than the release from care, 


Where the mind lays its burden down, and where, 


> aad with far travel, we come home and spread 
or limbs to rest, along the wished-for bed : 
‘lus, this alone, repays such toils as these ! 


Smile, then, fair Sirmio, and thy master please,— 


And you, bright Lydian waves, your dimples trim, 


‘every smile of home be wreathed for him! 
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Mr. Dunlop, in his History of Roman Litera- 
ture, says that it appears to him “ that the beauty 
and pathos of the poem is in some degree injured 
by the last verse, 

Ridete quicquid est domi cachinnornm, 
which introduces the idea of cbstreperous mirth.” 
This construction the line by no means justifies. 
The same metaphor occurs in the well-known 
couplet— 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun ; 
which, though unfortunate in the structure of the 
first line, gives the effect of the sunlight flickering 
upon the broken wavelets of the lake. Leigh Hunt 
renders the line thus :— 

Smile every dimple on the cheek of home! 


but “the cheek of home” has no business there, 
and simply spoils the metaphor by carrying it out 
into too great minuteness, 

Catullus had a mansion on this promontory, the 
stately ruins of which are still to be seen. There 
is this pleasant memory connected with the spot, 
that Napoleon, while travelling from Milan to 
Perseriano to concludethe treaty of Campo Formio, 
turned off from the road between Breschia and 
Peschiera to visit it. The poet is the true con- 
queror, after all! 

We have dwelt so long upon these minor poems, 
that we have left ourselves little room to bring into 
view the greater efforts of Catullus—the matchless 
Epithalamium upon the nuptials of Julia and 
Manlius,—matchless in its glow of passion, in its 
series of pictures like a gallery of fine Corregios, in 
its rhythm the “utes in the lines ” sounding their 
own music as we read them,—the Peleus and 
Thetis, with its episode of Ariadne, enriched with 
a passion and pathos worthy of that fine “ fable of 
the antique world,”—and the Atys, which stands 
alone in poetry, ancient or modern, both in metre 
and subject. But, before quitting the subject, we 
should wish to show our poet in his finer frenzy, 
as well as in his “ mild singing-clothes ;" and we 
cannot do so better than by attempting a version 
of this fine poem, inspired by the frantic orgies 
of the votaries of Cybele. The hurried sweep and 
whirl of the verse, the broken cadences, the energy 
and passion, present difficulties that make the trans- 
lator despair. But as it is only out of a multipli- 
city of attempts that good translations are evolved, 
ours may, perhaps, help on the good work ; while 
it conveys, at the same time, some faint echoes of 
the original to the English reader. The ballad 
metre which we have adopted, or something akin 
to it, seems to us the only one in our language con- 
genial to the measure employed by Catullus. 

ATYS. 

Swiftly, swiftly, o’er the ocean Atys urged his flying bark 

Swiftly leapt e. lead, ond plate’ tet hs Pleven 
forest dark, 

Where the mighty goddess dwells, and frenzied with a 
dark despair 

Snatched from the rock a pointed flint, and reft himself 
of manhood there. 

And when he felt his manhood gone, and saw the gore- 
bedabbled grass, 

Up in his snowy hands he caught the timbrel light, that 
with the brass 
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Of clanging trumpets swells thy rites, thou dread mater- 
nal Cybele, 

And struck the sounding skin, and thus sang to his mates 
impassion’dly. 

“ Away, away, ye sexless ones, to Cybele’s high groves,” 
he said. 

“ Ye truant herd, hence, hence, and hail your mistress, 
Dindymene dread ! 

Ye exiles to strange lands, who dared with me the ruth- 
less ocean’s storms, 

And, loathing woman and her love, emasculate your lusty 
forms ! 

* Rejoice, rejoice, what revelries our mistress has in store 
for us! 

No lingering fears retard ye now! On to the steep of 
Dindymus! 

Henee to her Phrygian shrine away! Together to her 
forests speed ! 

Where drums and cymbals crash, and pipes the droning 
curved Phrygian reed. 


" bats toss the votaresses dark their ivy-circled brows 
about, 

Where they affright the sacred seats with wailing shrill 
and piercing shout, 

Where shrieking, whirling, to and fro in wild careering 
bands they stray, 

There must we pay our vows, and join the mystic dance 
—away, away !” 


He ceased, and his companions all with hideous how] re- 
peat the strain, 

The timbrel light, the cymbal’s clash reverberate along 
the plain ; 

To Ida’s leafy mountain through the drear and dismal 
shades they sped, 

With Atys, raging, panting, crazed, staggering breathless 
at their head. 


On, on he flew, the maddening crew whirled after—at 
the shrine they stopped ; 

There, wan and wearied, lifelessly they all upon the 
threshold dropped ; 

Faint and fasting down they sank—soft repose their 
frenzy dims, 

And leaden sleep seals up their eyes, and ’numbs their 
overwearied limbs. 


}ut when the sun had bathed the earth, and sea, and 
sky with golden light, 

And with his thunder-pacing steeds had chased away 
the shades of night, 

Sleep, leaving then the fevered brain of Atys calmed 


Oh, let me see thee, while my brain is yet awhile from 

madness free ! 

Wreich, must I house in these grim woods, far, far from, 

home unceasingly : 

Friends, country, parents all, all gone !—the throng, the 

struggle for the goal, 

The sports of youth—oh misery !—weep, weep, for eyey 

weep, my soul ! 

“What grace, what beauty, but was mine? Boy, youth 
and man, I was the flower : 

Of the gymnasium; and the best, that wore the oil, eop- 
fess’d my power: 

My doors were ever throng’d, and when I left my couch 
at break of day, 

Fair garlands hung by beautcous hands around them 
welcomed me alway. 


“ What am I now? Slave to the gods—crazed votaresgs of 
horrid rites— 

Maimed, barren, ever doomed to dwell on Ida’s green 
and snow-girt heights, 

’Neath Phrygia’s frowning crags, where roam the stay 
and forest-ranging boar, 

Woe, woe, that e’er I did the deed ! that e’er J touched 
this fatal shore !” 


The wandering winds caught up the words, as from his 
rosy lips they fell, 

And bore those sounds so strangely wild to where the 
blest immortals dwell ; 

They reached the ears of Cybele, who loosed her lions 
from the yoke, 

And thus to him was on the left in words of kindling ire 
she spoke: 

“ Away, away, pursue your prey! Scare, scare him, 
shrieking with affright 

Back to the woods, the wretch that spurns my service, 
and that scorns my might, 

Lash, lash thy flanks, with furious roar shake terror from 
thy shaggy mane, 


| Away, away !” She ceased, and flung upon his neck the 


loosen’d rein ! 

Frantic and fierce, with roar and plunge the monster 
through the thicket crashed, 

And on to the surf-beaten shore, where stood the gentle 
Atys, dashed. 

The wretch beheld him—wild with fear, into the shaggy 
forest fled, 

And there in orgies drear a life of ministering bondageled. 


Oh goddess ever to be feared, oh goddess great and won- 


derous, 
Oh Cybele divine, that hast thy reign on shady Dindymts, 





with downy rest, 
Flew todivine Pasithea, and sunk upon her gentle breast. 


The frenzied dream was past, and when the wretch saw 
what it was and where, 


Again it tottered to the shore, writhing, groaning, in de- | 


spair, 


There, gazing on the ocean’s wide and waste expanse | 


__with streaming eyes, 
With choked and broken voice unto the country of its 
birth it cries. 


“ My country,oh my country, my mother, and my nurse! 
From whom, 

I like a recreant slave have fled to Ida’s dreary forest- 
gloom, 

To rocks and snows, and frozen dens, to make with beasts 
my savage lair, 

Where dost thon lie, thou loved land, my country, oh, 
my country, where ? 


Oh may thy madness never touch my heurt, nor blasty 

trembling brain, AST 

In others let thy visions wild, thy frenzied inspirations 
reign ! 

When we look back at the original, and se 
how much of the passion, the frenzy, the wild 
music of its numbers, has evaporated in our han 
it looks like sacrilege to put forth this translation. 
It may, however, lead some lover of poetry t 
original ; and for this we are sure of his thanks, 

And now we close this hasty gossip. 
that is beautiful we have left untouched ; and gl- 
though we have also avoided much that is simpy 
disgusting, the reader will see that my Lord Byr 
is not to be construed literally when he says 

“Catullus scarcely has a decent poem !” 
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Ix closing this work we cannot exactly say 
whether its greatest attraction lies in the insight 
obtained into the opinions and the character of the 
eccentric author, or the curious information that 
‘s found in his singular book. As in France every- 
body, if not ultra-Jacobin or ultra-Royalist, must 
ie, as Madame de Staél said long ago, wltra- 
something, the Marquis de Custine is ultra old 
aristocrat, a proper denizen of the Faubourg St. 
(Germain; and by consequence, in these days, ultra- 
Papist. But if an avowed aristocrat in Paris, 
and glorying in his prejudices for the old régime, 
he is a professed democrat in Russia ; and for the 
excellent reason, that “a peasant in the environs 
of Paris is freer than a Russian lord ;” and also, 
as we’Apprehend, because the Emperor Nicholas has 
crushed the Roman Catholic religion in Poland, 
and the power of the priesthood in Russia; choos- 
ing to be himself the Head of the Greek Church ; 
to be, indeed, the sole Church, as he is the sole 
State of the Empire—the allin all. This dislike of 
the Emperor’s assumption or inheritance of spirit- 
ual as of temporal despotism, arises from no ab- 
stract love of religious toleration ; a feeling which 
the Marquis, asa good Catholic, decidedly repudiates. 

Throughout the work there appears not a little 
inconsistency of opinion on all subjects and per- 
sons. Yet this is often more apparent than real ; 
for, in the sentiments of this erratic traveller and 
thinker, there is harmony of its own kind to be 
found when one has got the proper key. The 
original work was written in the form of letters 
to unnamed friends in Paris. They were not all 
intended for publication, though eventually they 
have allappeared. These letters the translator has 
thrown into the form of chapters; and he has 
judiciously omitted many paragraphs, and might, 
with advantage, have omitted many more. Thebeok 
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isa tissue of repetitions ; still the work, as a whole, 
is an interesting and even a valuable one, though | 
its author is a strange jumble of all the systems, and 
philosophies, bigotries, and liberalities that have 
each had its day and its party in France, or rather 
in Paris, for the last seventy years. 

Inarambling sort of Preface the author gives 
us his creed, religious and political ; along with a 
statement of the principles on which he viewed, 
judged, and condemned the Empire of the Czar. | 
English Puseyites will see little or nothing to blame 
inthe creed of the Marquis de Custine, and much to 
wlmire. Of the Church of Rome he says— 

If that church—danghter of Christ, and mother of 
Christianity — has seen revolt issue from her bosom, the 
als was in her priests, for her priests are men. But 
ri will recover her unity, because these men, frail 
‘sough they be, are not the less direct successors of the 
*postles, ordained from age to age by bishops who them- 
‘elves received, bishop from bishop, under the imposi- 
“on of hands traced backwards up to Saint Peter and 


Pelee” a of the Czar; or Observations on the Social, 

itieal, and Religious State and Prospects of Russia, made 
cating 4 journey through that Empire, By the Marquis de 
ustine, Translated 





man & Co, from the French, 3 volumes. Long- 


to Jesus Christ, the infusion of the Holy Spirit, with the 
requisite authority to communicate that grace to the 
regenerated world. 

Suppose—for is not everything possible to God!— 
suppose that the human race shall wish to become sin- 
cerely Christian, will they in that case seek for Christi- 
anity ina book! [inthe Bible!] No; they will apply to 
men who can explain that book. There must,then,always 
be an authority, even among the preachers of indepen- 
dence ; and the authority which is chosen arbitrarily is 
not likely to equal that established for eighteen centuries. 

Will any believe that the Emperor of Russia is a bet- 
ter visible head of the church than the Bishop of Rome ? 
The Russians have to believe so: but can they? Sach 
is, however, the religious truth which they now preach 
to the Poles! 

Would you, piquing yourself on consistency, obsti- 
nately reject all other authority but that of individual 
reason ! This would be to perpetuate the war ; because 
the government of reason nourishes pride, and pride en- 
genders division. Alas! Christians little know the 
treasure they voluntarily deprived themselves of when 
they took it into their heads that people might have na- 
tional churches! If all the churches in the world had 
become national, that is, Protestant or schismatic, there 
would not now be any Christianity ; there would be no- 
thing but systems of theology subjected to human policy, 
which would modify them at its will, according to cir- 
cumstances and localities. 

To sum up: I am a Christian, because the destinies 
of man are not accomplished upon earth: I am a Ca- 
tholic, because out of the Catholic church, Christianity 
becomes diluted and perishes. ‘ 

This is Puseyism neat, 

Custine is as sanguine in the hope of Unity, and 
as earnest in the desire of it as any English Trac- 
tarian whatever; and quite as high-flown in his 
notions of pure Catholicity, and of sacerdotal 
power, Extremes meet: A Protestant Voluntary 
might adopt Custine’s ideas of a pure Church ; yet 
how different would be the conclusions from the 
same premises that each would arrive at. 

The spectacle of abject servility into which the sacer- 
dotal power can fall in a land where the church is only 
held of the state, would make every consistent Protes- 
tant recoil. A national church or a national clergy are 
words which ought never to have been joined ; the 
church is, by its very essence, superior to all national 
distinctions, all human associations ; to abandon the 
church universal in order to enter into any political 
church, is to do worse than err in faith,—it is to abjure 
the faith, it is to fall back again from heaven to earth. 

And yet how many sincere, how many excellent men 
believed, at the birth of Protestantism, that they should 
be purifying their creed by adopting the new doctrines 
which have only served to narrow their minds! Since 
then, indifference, masked and extolled under the at- 
tractive name of toleration, has perpetuated error. 

M. de Custine, who is withal an amusing egotist, 
imagined that extreme apprehension was enter- 
tained in Russia as to the nature of his report of 
its internal condition, and its tremendous govern- 
ment. He was, therefore, at great pains to con- 
ceal his notes and letters ; intrusted none of them 
to the post, which is found no security in Russia ; 
and, after his return, delayed publishing for three 
years, While concealing his private journals, he 
slyly sent flaming panegyrics through the post-office 
for the purpose of being opened and read. Some 
French writers, either from national or 


vanity, have a trick of imagining themselves and 
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their books of travels the objects of all sorts of | found in France many men who would not sacrifice they 


plots and designs from foreign governments. Ma- 
dame de Genlis could not travel a few miles in 
England without becoming, in her own imagina- 
tion, the object of dark conspiracies, and of the 
systematic attacks of no common highwaymen ; 
and, in like manner, Custine seems to fancy him- 
self in no small danger of Siberia, if he shall ever 
be caught within the Russian frontier. And it 
might be so, where personal security and life and 
death hang on the caprice of one whose will is the 
sole law of the land.—In the account of Russia 
which he has given, the French traveller professes 


not merely sincerity but impartiality ; and asserts | 


that he no more exaggerates than flatters. He 
found much to interest him in the character of the 
common people, ‘and found many amiable indi- 
viduals in the other classes, but few or none that 
might be pronounced good. The most signal 
change wrought in his own sentiments was, that 
he went to Russia to find arguments against a re- 
presentative government, and returned the partisan 
of constitutions ; that, in fact, having originally 
been a Carlist, a Legitimist, he has become recon- 
ciled to the inevitable Louis Philippe and his dy- 
nasty ; to a mixed government in preference to that 
of which the foundation was laid by Peter the First, 
whom he dubs Peter the Strong, instead of Peter the 
Great ; and which is, in truth, the fitter epithet. 

In the summer of 1839 the Marquis de Custine, 
who, though aspiritual growthof Parisian salons, has 
been a traveller during much of his life, happened to 
be at Ems, where he saw the Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Russia ; and two days afterwards he set off for 
St. Petersburg, speculating, as he went through 
Prussia, upon German politics, and the evil in- 
fluences of Protestantism. On the route, and apro- 
pos to himself, he entertains us with his family 
memoirs. His mother, a very beautiful and ami- 
able woman, was one of the heroic sufferers of the 
Revolutionary period, and the fellow-prisoner of 
Madame Tallien and Madame Beauharnois, the 
future Empress Josephine. She had a romantic 
and narrow escape from the guillotine. 

M. de Custine went from Travemunde to St. 
Petersburg by a steamer; and had, for his com- 
panions, a piquant assortment of Russian nobility, 
Princes and Princesses, returning home; some of 
them fresh from the Naiads of Grifenberg, and the 
wet blankets of Priessnitz. 

Among the other prejudices of the old régime, 
which Custine carried into Russia, was dislike of 
popular oratory—of public political speaking. 
With one old Russian nobleman, who had been a 
diplomatist, and had visited England in 1814 along 
with the Emperor Alexander, the French traveller 
had in the steamer, among many others, the 
following leading conversation :— 

My answers to the Prince K , the old diplomatist, 
quickly discovered the tendency of my views. 

“You do not belong either to your country or to your 
age,” said he ; “ you are an enemy to the power of speech 
as a political engine.” 

“It is true,” I replied ; “ any other way of ascertain- 
ing the worth of men appears to me preferable to public 
speaking, in a country where self-love is so easily ex- 
cited as in mine. I do not believe that there could be 











most cherished opinions to the desire of having it saig 
that they had made a good speech.” 7 

“ Nevertheless,” pursued the liberal Russian prince 
“ everything is included in the gift of language ; every. 
thing that is in man, and something even beyond, reveals 
itself by discourse : there is divinity in speech.” 

“T agree with you,” I replied ; “and it is for that 
very reason that I dread to see it prostituted.” 

“When a genius like that of Mr. Canning,” ¢op. 
tinued the prince, “ enchained the attention of the first 
men of England and of the world, surely political speech 
was something great and glorious.” 

“ What good has this brilliant genius produced ? And 
what evil would he not have caused if he had had jp. 


| flammable minds for auditors ! Speech employed in pri- 


vate, as a means of persuasion, to change the direction 


_ of ideas, to influence the action of a man, or of a small 





_ humber of men, appears to me useful, eitheras an auxiliary, 


or as a counterbalance to power ; but I fear it in a large 
political assembly whose deliberations are conducted in 
public. It too often secures a triumph to limited views 
and fallacious popular notions, at the expense of lofty, 
far-sighted conceptions, and plans profound!y laid, To 
impose upon nations the domination of majorities is to 
subject them to mediocrity. If such is not your object, 
you do wrong to land oratorical influence. The polities 
of large assemblies are almost always timid, sordid, and 
rapacious. You oppose to this the case of England: 
that country is not what it is supposed to be. It istrue, 
that in its Houses of Parliament questions are decided 
by the majority ; but this majority represents the aris- 
tocracy of the land, which for a long time has not ceased, 
except at very brief intervals, to direct the affairs of the 
state. Besides, to what refuges of lies have not parlia- 
mentary forms compelled the leaders of this masked oligar- 
chy to descend? Is it forthis that you envy England !” 

“ Nevertheless, man must be led either by fear or by 
persuasion.” 

“True; but action is more persuasive than words. 
Does not the Prussian government prove this ? Does net 
Buonaparte ? Buonaparte at the commencement of his 
reign governed by persuasion as much as, or more than, 
by force ; and yet his eloquence, though great, was never 
addressed except to individuals. ‘To the mass he never 
spoke except by deeds : to discuss the laws in public is 
to rob them of that respect which is the secret of their 
power.” 

“You are a friend to despotism ?” 

“On the contrary, I dread the lawyers, and their echo 
the newspapers, which are but speeches whose echo re- 
sounds for twenty-four hours. Such is the despots 
which threatens us in the present day.” 

“Come among us, and you will learn to fear some 
other kinds.” 


The farther discourse of the Prince unfolds thetrue 
progress of Russian civilisation, which is, according 
to Custine, a thousand years behind that of the other 
nations of Europe—as Russia is still only four bun- 
dred years distant from the invasions of barbarovs 
tribes, while Western Europe is fourteen hundred ; 
and Russia was only growing into an unmitl 
despotism when feudal vassalage had ceased in other 
nations. The enlightened Russian Prince, who" 
De Custine must we fear have committed 
his government, declared that, from the invasie? 
of the Mongols, the original stock, [ the Slavonians | 
until then the freest people in the world, became 
slaves :-— 


“ Bondage was thenceforward established among thes, 
not only as an existing state, but as a constituent a 
ciple of society. It has degraded the right of speech 
Russia to such a point that it is no longer com bs 
anything better than a snare: our government aoe 
lies, for truth is as terrible to the tyrant as to the 
Thus, little as one speaks, in Russia one always apes 
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too mach, sinee in this country all discourse is the ex- 
sion of religious or political hypocrisy.” 

« Prince,” I replied, after having listened attentively 

to this long series of deductions, “ 1 will not believe you. 

It is enlightened to rise above national prejudices, and 


polite to deal gently with the prejudices of foreigners ; | 


but I have no more confidence in your concessions than 
] have in others’ claims and pretensions.” 

The traveller soon changed these opinions, and 
underwent other changes before he left Russia. 
In some points, the views of the Prince were sin- 
gularly coincident with his own, or what his be- 
came. As a specimen of the French traveller’s 
style of philosophizing and speculating upon the 
future, we shall quote the reflections to which his 
repeated conversations with this liberal and en- 
lightened Russian gave birth. One might some- 
times fancy that De Custine pitted himself against 
De Tocqueville :— 

There is perhaps more to look forward to in this coun- 
try, [Russia,} long depreciated by our modern thinkers, 
because appearing so far behind all others, than in those 
English colonies implanted on the American soil, and 
which are too highly-vaunted by the philosophers whose 
systems have developed the real democracy, with all its 
abuses, which now subsists. 

If the military spirit which prevails in Russia has 
failed to produce anything analogous to our creed of 
honour, or to invest its soldiers with the brilliant repu- 
tation which distinguishes ours, it should not therefore 
be said that the nation is less powerful. Honour is a 
human divinity, but in practical life duty outvalues even 
honour ; though not so dazzling, it is more sustained, 
and more capable of sustaining. 

In my opinion, the empire of the world is henceforth 
no longer to be committed to the turbulent, but to a 
people of a patient spirit. Europe, enlightened as she 
now is, will no longer submit, except to real strength : 
now the real strength of nations is obedience to the 
power which rules them, just as discipline is the strength 
ofarmies. Henceforth falsehood will react so as to 
produce most injury to those who would make it their 
imstrument ; truth will give birth to a new influence, so 
greatly will neglect and disuse have renewed its youth 
and vigour. 

When our cosmopolitan democracies, bearing their 
last fruits, shall have made war a detested thing to all 
people, 
earth, shall, by their political debaucheries, have brought 
themselves to a state of enervation, and from one fall to 
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render them the natural defenders of ancient Europe, 

that only portion of the earth where rational liberty 
has hitherto discovered an asylum. In Germany it 
might yet be possible to allay the storm ; in Franee, 
England, and Spain, we can now do no more than await 
the thunder-bolt. A return to religious unity would 
save Europe. But this unity, by what means can it be 
restored; by what new miracles will it enforce its claims 
on an indifferent and thankless world ; by what autho- 
rity will it be supported ? This is a secret with God. 
The human mind proposes problems, it is the Divine ac- 
tion, that is to say, it is time, which must resolve them. 

These considerations fill me with painful apprehen- 
sions for my own country. When the world, wearied 
| with half measures, shall have taken one step towards 
the truth,—when religion shall be recognised as the 
only important principle of society, actuated no longer 
by perishable, but by real, that is, eternal interests,— 
Paris, frivolous Paris, exalted so proudly under the 
reign of a sceptical philosophy, Paris, the wanton capital 
of indifference and of cynicism, will it preserve its supre- 
macy amid generations taught by fear, sanctified by 
chastisements, undeceived by experience, and perfected 
by meditation ! 

The reaction would have to proceed from Paris itself. 
Dare we hope for such a prodigy! Who will assure us 
that, at the termination of the epoch of destruction, and 
when the new light of faith shall illume the heart of all 
Europe, the centre of civilisation shall not be removed? 
Who, in short, shall say, whether France, cast off for 








her impiety, will not then become to the regengrated 


| Catholics what Greece was to the early Christians, the 


ruined temple of pride and eloquence! What right has 
she to hope for immunity ? Nations die like individuals, 
and volcanic nations die quickly. 

The Marquis is a good Parisian for all this. 
Go where he will he still finds “nevertheless it is 
in Paris that one still leads the most pleasant life.” 
Its old aristocratic, narrow coteries are his favourite 
models of society ; the very beau-ideal of ease, re- 
finement, and true good-breeding; the great secret 
of these confederacies being, that the aristocratic 





. .° 
,and Easy. 
when nations, once the most civilized of the | 


another sunk into eternal lethargy and external con- | . 
their vanity, instead of meeting for pleasure ; not 


tempt, then—all alliance being admitted impossible with 
societies steeped in helpless egotism, the flood-gates of 
the north will again open upon us, and we shall have to 
endure a last great invasion, an invasion of no longer 
ignorant barbarians, but of a people more enlightened and 
instructed than ourselves; for they will have been taught, 
J our excesses, the means and the mode of ruling over us. 
It 1S not without design that Providence is accumu- 
lating SO Many inactive instruments of power in Eastern 
“lrope. A day will come when the sleeping giant will 
nse up, and when force will put an end to the reign of 
speech. Vainly, at that time, will dismayed equality 
call upon the old aristocracy to rise in rescue of liberty. 
Arms in the hands of those too long unaccustomed to 
their use will be weak and powerless. Society will 
perish for having put its trust in empty words, and then 
lying echoes of opinion, the journals, will revel in 
overthrow, were it only to have something to relate 
“Fone month longer. They will kill society in order to 
ive upon its carcase. 
Germany, with its enlightened governments, its good 
and sensible people, might again lay in Europe the 
ations of a defensive aristocracy ; but its govern- 
meuts are not one with its people. The King of Prussia, 
his i the mere advance-guard of Russia, has converted 
soldiers into silent and patient revolutionists, instead 
Ying availed himself of their good dispositious to 





class kept by itself, and was not infested by the 


| parrenus who have, in imposing restraint, de- 


stroyed its charm; have left the fashionable 
coterie in short no more a refined sort of “ Free 
Yet the Marquis has some sound 
ideas of what ought to be the true character 
of all good society—which certainly is not a crowd- 
ing together of people for display, or to gratify 


the merely belonging to such or such a set, esti- 
mated by its wealth, rank, and numbers; includ- 
ing the whole of the few hundreds of the fashion- 
able world, and excluding all besides, 

A Frenchmanof rank and family isthe very person 
to detect the assumed consequence of his country- 
men abroad ; and of one of them, who was caught 
in the steam-vessel, we have this clever sketch :— 

Our Russian ladies have admitted into their little 
circle a French merchant, who is among the passengers. 
He is a man rather past the middle age, full of great 
schemes connected with steam-boats and railroads, but 
still exhibiting all his former youthful pretensions ; 
agreeable smiles, gracious mien, winning grimaces, ple- 
beian gestures, narrow ideas, and studied language. 
He is, notwithstanding, a good fellow; speaking will- 
ingly, and even well, when he speaks on subjects with 
which he is conversant ; amusing also, though self-suffi- 
cient, and sometimes rather prosy. j ; 

He is going to Russia to electrify certain minds in fa- 
vour of some great industrial undertakings. He travels 


as agent for several French commercial houses, who 
have associated, he says, to carry into effect these im- 
portant objects ; but his head, although fall of grave com- 
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mercial ideas, finds place, nevertheless, for all the songs | we persist, is the cosmopolite traveller, in Spite of 


aad ben mots that have been popularin Paris for the last 
twenty years. efore turning merchant, he had been a 
lancer ; and he has preserved, in his air and attitudes, 
some amusing traces of his former profession. He never 
speaks to the Russians without alluding to French su- 

jority in matters of every description ; but his vanity 
is too palpable to become offensive, or to excite anything 
beyond a laugh. 

When singing, he casts tender glances upon the ladies; 
when declaiming the Parisienne and the Marseillaise, he 
folds his cloak around him with a theatrical air: his 
store of songs and sayings, although jovial in character, 
much amuses our fair strangers. In listening to him, 
they seem to believe they are on a visit to Paris. The 
maurais ton of this specimen of French manners by no 
means strikes them, because they do not comprehend its 
source or its scope ; a language which they cannot un- 
derstand cannot disgust them ; besides, persons belong- 
ing to really good society are always the last to be an- 
noyed or alarmed. The fear of being lowered in position 
does not oblige them to take offence at everything that 
is said. 

The old Prince K and myself laugh between our- 
selves at the language to which they listen ; they laugh 
on their part with the innocence of an ignorance unac- 
quainted with the point where good taste ceases, and 
where French vulgarity begins. 

Vulgarity commences as soon as the individual thinks 
of avoiding it: such a thought never occurs to persons 
perfectly sure of their own good breeding. 

When the gaity of the ex-lancer becomes rather too 
exuberant, the Russian ladies moderate it by singing, 
in their turn, some of those national airs of which the 
melancholy and originality greatly charm me. 

The Princess L—— has sung to us some airs of the 
Russian gypsies, which, to my great surprise, bring the 
Spanish boleros to my mind. The Gitanos of Andalusia are 
of the same race as the Russian gypsies. This popula- 
tion dispersed, one knows not by what agency, through- 
out all Europe, has preserved in every region, its man- 
ners, its traditions, and its national songs. 





Mr. Borrow is not more of an enthusiast for the 
gypsies, whether of Spain or the North, than DeCus- 
tine. The Russian ladies who had the good for- 
tune to be his fellow-passengers obtained much of his 
favour. They were good-humoured and unaffected. 





They never tire of asking about Mademoiselle Rachel 
or Duprez, the two great dramatic stars of the day. 
They long to draw to their own country the celebrated 
talents which they cannot obtain permission to come and 
see among us. 

When the French lancer, the mercantile militaire, 
joins in the conversation, it is generally to interrupt it. 
There is then sure to be laughter, singing, and Russian 
dances. 

This gaiety, innocent as it is, has proved offensive to 
two Americans going to Petersburg on business. These 
inhabitants of the New World do not permit themselves 
even a smile at the foolish pleasures of the young Euro- 
pean women. They do not perceive that liberty and 
carelessness are the safeguards of youthful hearts. Their 
puritanism rebels not only against licence, but against 
mirth ; they are Jansenists of the Protestant school ; to 
please them, life must be made one protracted funeral. 
Happily, the ladies we have on board do not trouble 
themselves to render any reason to these pedantic mer- 
chants. Their manners are more simple than most of the 
women of the north, who, when they come to Paris, be- 
lieve themselves obliged to distort their whole nature in 
order to seduce us. Our fair fellow-passengers please 
without seeming to think of pleasing. Their French ac- 
cent also appears to me better than that of most of the 
Polish women whom I have met in Saxony and Bohemia. 
In speaking our language, they do not pretend to cor- 
rect it, but endeavour to speak as we speak, and very 
nearly succeed. 


A great admission this for a Parisian ; for such, 


his professions. 

When the traveller reached Cronstadt, the Ey). 
peror was there acting his annual naval farce with 
his fleet, of which imperial amusement it is ye. 
marked :— 

Puerility on a grand seale appears to me a monstrong 
thing, impossible except under a tyranny, of which it is, 
perhaps, the most terrible result ! iD 

As regards myself, this childish Colossus by no means 
predisposes me to admire what | may expect to see jn 
the interior of the empire. To admire Russia in ap- 
proaching it by water, it is necessary to forget the ap. 
proach to England by the Thames. The first is the 
image of death ; the last, of life. 

The regulations of the custom-house proved as 
offensive to the French traveller and his native 
companions as they do to all who are subjected to 
the insolent annoyance of its officials. 

It has been so much the custom for travellers of 
every country to praise St. Petersburg, that a dif. 
ferent strain sounds harshly ; yet we suspect that 
there is truth of painting as well as force in the 
following description of thischilling capital ; though, 
perhaps, what is absurd and incongruous is put 
forward, and what is picturesque and poetical, 


left in the background :-— 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the aspect of 
nature in the appreach to St. Petersburg. As one ad- 
vances up the Gulf, the flat marshes of Ingria terminate 
in a little waving line drawn between the sky and the 
sea ; this line is Russia. It presents the appearance of 
a wet lowland, with here and there a few birch trees 
thinly scattered. The landscape is void of objects and 
colours ; has no bounds, and yet no sublimity. It has 
just light enough to be visible; the grey mossy earth 
well accords with the pale sun which illumines it, not 
from overhead, but from near the horizon, or almost in- 
deed from below,—so acute is the angle which the eb- 
lique rays form with the surface of this unfavoured soil. 
In Russia the finest days have a bluish dimness. If 
the nights are marked by a clearness which surprises, 
the days are clothed with an obscurity which saddens. 

, , ‘ ; I have never seen, in the ap- 
proaches to any other great city, a landscape so melaa- 
| choly as the banks of the Neva. The campagne of Rome 
is a desert ; but what picturesque objects, what past aé- 
sociations, what light, what fire, what poetry, if I might 
be allowed the expression, | would say, what passiea 
animates this religious land! To reach St. Petersburg, 
you must pass a desert of water framed ma desert of 
peat earth ; sea, shore, and sky, are all blended into one 
mirror ; but so dull, so tarnished, that it reflects nothing. 

In the architecture and public buildings of 5t 
Petersburg, the Grecian architecture and sculpture 
are, it is alleged, as much burlesqued as British men 
of war seem to be by the vessels and equipments of 
| the Imperial navy ; and Russia, notwithstanding Its 
| forced civilisation, is held to be essentially the same 


| 


| country it was three centuries ago, when it was thas 

described by Baron Heberstein, the ambassador 
the Czar of that period, from the Emperor Max 
milian, father of Charles V. 





| “He (the ezar) speaks, and it is done ; the life and 


fortunes of laity and clergy, nobles and burghers, = 
pend on his supreme will. He is unacquainte 
contradiction, and all he does is deemed as equit fo 
though it were done by Deity; for the Russians? 
persuaded that their prince is the executor of toe 
deerees. Thus, ‘God and the prince hare willed, 

and the prince know, are common modes of speech among 
them. Nothing can equal their zeal for his serv 
One of his principal officers, a venerable gray-haired pet 








son, formerly ambassador in Spain, came to meet us™ 
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fell from his brow ; and when I expressed my surprise 


ll the activity of a young man, until the sweat 


to him, ‘ Ah, Monsieur le Baron,’ he replied, ‘ we serre 

our sovereign ina manner altojether different from that in 
. > 

which you serve Yours. nage 

“ | cannot say whether it is the character of the Rus- 
sian nation which has formed such autocrats, or whether 
t is the autocrats themselves who have given this char- 
acter to the nation.” 

Custine thus finishes the picture. 

At the present day you will hear, both in Paris and in 
Petersburg, numbers of Russians dwelling with rapture | 
og the prodigious effects of the word of the Emperor ; 
and. in magnifying these results, not one troubles him- 
self with dwelling upon the means. “ The word of the 
Emperor can create,’ they say. Yes; it can animate 
stones, by destroying human beings. | 

The following is the substance of the traveller's 
first impressions in the streets and hotels :— 





The movements of the men whom I met appeared stiff | 
and coustrained ; every gesture expressed a will which | 
was not their own. The morning is the time for com- 
missions and errands, and not one individual appeared 
to be walking on his own account. I observed few good- | 
looking women, and heard no girlish voices ; everything | 
was dull and regular as in a barrack. Military discip- | 
line reigns throughout Russia. The aspect of the coun- 
try makes me regret Spain as much as though I had 
been born an Andalusian: it is not, however, the heat 
which I want, for that here is almost suffocating ; it is 
light and light-heartedness. Love and liberty for the | 
heart, brilliancy and variety of colour for the eye, are 
here unknown: in a word, Russia is in all respects the 
very opposite of Spain. Fancy can almost desery the 
shadow of death hovering over this portion of the globe. 

Now appears a cavalry officer passing at full gallop 
te lear an order to some commanding officer ; then a 
ehasseur carrying an order to some provincial governor, 
perhaps at the other extremity of the empire, whither 
he proceeds in a kibitka, a little Russian chariot, with- 
out springs or stnffed seat. This vehicle, driven by an 
eld bearded coachman, rapidly conveys the courier, 
whose rank would prevent his using a more commodious 
eqnipage had he one at his disposal. Next are seen foot 
soldiers returning from exercise to their quarters, in | 
order to receire orders from their captain. This auto- 
maton population resembles one side of a chess-board, 
where a single individual causes the movements of all | 
the pieces, but where the adversary is invisible. One | 
neither moves nor respires here except by an imperial | 
order ; consequently everything is dull, formal, and | 
‘piritless. Silence presides over and paralyses life. 
Officers, coachmen, Cossacks, serfs, courtiers, all servants 
ander the same master, blindly obey the orders which 
they do not understand ; it is certainly the perfection of 
discipline ; but the sight of such perfection does not 
gratify me ; so much regularity can only be obtained by 
the entire absence of independence. Among this people 
bereft of time and of will, we see only bodies without | 
souls; and tremble to think that, for so vast a multitude | 
farms and legs, there is only one head. =. tit 

When Peter the Great established what is here called | 
the tehin, that is to say, when he applied the military | 
ystem to the general administration of the empire, he 
‘uanged his nation into a regiment of mutes, of which he 
deal H = FF ‘ ® 
‘eclared himself and his successors the hereditary colonels. 

Let the reader imagine the ambition, the rivalry, and 
all the other passions of war in operation during a state | 
of peace ; let his mind conceive an absence of all that 
“onstitutes social and domestic happiness ; and, in place 
of these, let him picture to himself the universal agita- 
‘on of an ever-restless though secret intrigue,—secret, 
because the mask is essential to success ; finally, let 
‘nim realize the idea of the almost complete apparent 
‘Ttumph of the will of one man over the will of God, 
and he will understand Rassia. 

As the morning advances, the city becomes more noisy, 
without, however, appearing more gay ; one sees ouly 
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rentry into Moscow. Ile galloped his horse, and dis- | carriages, littie distinguished for elegance, eatrying; at 


the full speed of their two, tour, or six horses, people 
always in haste, because their life is passed in thus 
making their way. Pleasure without any alterior aim 
—pleasure for its own sake, is here a thing unknown. 

Thus, almost all the great artistes who visit Russia to 
reap the fruit of the fame they have acquired elsewhere, 
never remain beyond a very brief period ; if ever they 
prolong their stay, they wrong their talents. The ait 
of this country is unfavourable to the finer arts. Pro- 
ductions that spring spontaneously elsewhere, will only 
here grow in the hot-house. Russian art will never be 
® hardy plant. 

At the Hotel de Coulon, I found a degenerated French 


innkeeper. His house is at present nearly full, on ac- 
count of the marriage of the Grand Duchess Marie ; and 
| he appeared almost annoyed at being obliged to receive 
| another guest, and consequently gave himself little 


trouble to accommodate me. After several parleys, I 


| Was at length established on the second floor, in suffo- 


cating apartments, consisting of an cutrév, a salon, and 
a bed-chamber, the whole without curtains or window- 
blinds, though there is a sun for twenty-two hours daily 


_ above the horizon, the oblique rays of which penetrate 


more fully into the houses than the sun of Africa, which 
falls direct upon the roofs. The air of this lodging re- 
sembles that of a limekiln choked with dust, and charged 
with exhalations of insects mingled with musk, forming 
altogether an atmosphere that is insupportable. 
Scarcely was | installed in this abode than (the fatigue 
of the night having got the better of my curiosity, which 
usually impels me to sally forth and lose myself ina large 
unknown city) | lay down, wrapped in a cloak, on an 


|immense leather sofa, and slept profoundly daring — 


three minutes, 

At the end of this time I woke in a fever; and on 
casting my eyes upon the cloak, what a sight awaited 
them !—-A brown but living mass : things must be ealled 
by their proper name—lL was covered, I was devoured 
with bugs. Russia is, in this respect, not a whit infertor 
to Spain: but in the south we can both console and se- 
cure ourselves in the open air; here we remain im- 
prisoned with the enemy, and the war is consequently 
more sanguine. I began throwing off my clothes and 
calling for help. What a prospeet for the night! This 
thought made me cry out more lustily. A Ruseian 
waiter appeared. 1 made him understand that I wished 
to see his master. The master kept me waiting a long 
time; and when he at length did come, and was informed 
of the nature of my trouble, he began to laugh, and soon 
left the room, telling me that [ should become aceus- 
tomed to it, for that it was the same everywhere fy 
Petersburg. He first advised me, however, never to 
seat myself on a Russian sofa, because the domestics, 
who always carry about with them legions of insects, 
sleep on these articles of furniture. To tranqnillize me 
he further stated, that the vermin would not follow me 
if I kept ata proper distance from the furniture in which 
they had fixed their abode. The inns of Petersburg re- 
semble caravanserais, where the traveller is simply 
housed, but not waited upon, unless by his own servants. 

This was bad enough ; and the private houses 


-and palaces are equally infested with vermin. 


Measuring Russian civilisation by the virtue of 
cleanliness, it must be confessed that it is very low 
in the European scale. 

The various objects seen in Petersburg, and the 
recollections they inspired, did not increase the 
traveller’s admiration ; but he looked forward with 
hope. The marriage of the Grand Duchess Marie 
with the Duke de Leuchtenberg was about to take 
place ; and the Marquis, through the French Am- 
bassador, obtained liberty to be preseut at this im- 
posing ceremony, and saw something of the court if 
not of the people. This marriage took place on the 
anniversary of the destruction of the Bastile, (that 
first tremendous physical blow to despotic power 
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in France,) and exactly fifty years after that me- 
morable event. It was in the Imperial chapel that 
the traveller fist saw the man whose fiat forms 
the destiny of sixty millions of his fellow-creatures. 

After the endless descriptions that have been 
given of this Potentate, penetration and delicacy, 
as well as some originality, are found in the por- 
traiture of De Custine :— 


The predominant expression of his countenance is that 
of a restless severity, which strikes a beholder at the 
first glance ; and, in spite of the regularity of his features, 
conveys by no means a pleasant impression. Physiogno- 
mists pretend, with much reason, that the hardness of 
the heart injures the beauty of the countenance. Never- 
theless, this expression in the Emperor Nicholas appears 
to be the result of experience rather than the work of 
nature. By what long and cruel sufferings must not a 
man have been tortured, when his countenance excites 
fear, notwithstanding the voluntary confidence that noble 
features inspire. 

A man charged with the management and direction, 
in its most minute details, of some immense machine, 
incessantly fears the derangement of one or other of its 
various parts. He who obeys suffers only according to 
the precise measure of the evil inflicted : he who com- 
mands, suffers first as other men suffer, and afterwards 
that common measure of evil is multiplied a hundred- 
fold for him by the workings of imagination and self-love. 
Responsibility is the punishment of absolute power. 

If he be the primum mobile of all minds, he becomes 
the centre also of all griefs : the more he is dreaded the 
more he is to be pitied. 

He to whom is accorded unlimited rule sees, even in 
the common occurrences of life, the spectre of revolt. 
Persuaded that his rights are sacred, he recognises no 
bounds to them but those of his own intelligence and 
will; and he is, therefore, subject to constant annoyance. 
An unlucky fly, buzzing in the Imperial palace during 
a ceremony, mortifies the Emperor: the independence 
of nature] appears to him a bad example: everything 
which he cannot subject to his arbitrary laws becomes 
in his eyes as a soldier, who in the heat of battle revolts 
against his officer. The Emperor of Russia is a military 
chief, and every day with him is a day of battle. 

Nevertheless, at times, some gleams of softness temper 
the imperious looks of this monarch, and then the ex- 
pression of affability reveals all the native beauty of his 
classic features. In the heart of the husband and the 
father humanity triumphs for a moment over the policy 
of the prince. When the sovereign rests from his task 
of imposing the yoke upon his subjects, he appears 
happy. This combat between the primitive dignity of 
the an and the affected gravity of the sovereign appears 
to me worthy the attention of an observer: it occupied 
mine the greater part of the time I passed in the chapel. 

The Emperor is above the usual height by half a 
head ; his figure is noble, although a little stiif: he has 
practised from his youth the Russian custom of girding 
the body above the loins to such a degree as to push up 
the stomach into the chest, which produces an unnatural 
swelling or extension about the ribs, that is as injurious 
to the health as it is ungraceful in appearance. 

This voluntary deformity destroys all freedom of 
movement, impairs the elegance of the shape, and im- 
parts an air of constraint to the whole person. They 
say that when the Emperor loosens his dress, the viscera, 
suddenly giving way, are disturbed for a moment in 
their equilibrium, which produces an extraordinary 
prostration of strength. The bowels may be displaced 
—they cannot be got rid of. 

The Emperor has a Grecian profile—the forehead 
high, but receding; the nose straight, and perfectly 
formed ; the mouth very finely cut ; the face, which in 
shape is rather a long oval, is noble ; the whole air 
military, and rather German than Slavonic. His car- 

riage and his attitudes are naturally imposing. He 
expects always to be gazed at, and never for a moment 
forgets that he is so, It may even be said that he likes 








this homage of the eyes. He passes the greater part o 
his existence in the open air, at reviews, or in rapid 
Per ee 

In examining attentively the fine person of this ingj. 
vidual on whose will hangs the fate of so many o 
I have remarked with involuntary pity that he cannot 
smile at the same time with the eyes and the mouth, , 
want of harmony which denotes perpetual constraint; and 
which makes one remember with regret that easy natura] 
grace, so conspicuous in the less regular but more agree. 
able countenance of his brother, the Emperor Alexander. 
The latter, always pleasing, had yet, at times, an as 
sumed manner. The Emperor Nicholas is more sineere: 
but he has an habitual expression of severity, which 
sometimes gives the idea of harshness and inflexibility. 
If, however, he is less fascinating, he is more firm thay 
his late brother ; but then it must be added, that he 
has also a proportionately greater need of firmness. 
Graceful courtesy ensures authority, by removing the 
desire of resistance. This judicious economy in the 
exercise of power is a secret of which the Emperor 
Nicholas is ignorant; he is one who desires to be 
obeyed, where others desire to be loved. 

The figure of the Empress is very elegant; and 
though she is extremely thin, I find an indefinable 
grace about her whole person. Her mien, far from 
being haughty, as I had been informed, is expressive of 
an habitual resignation. On entering the chapel she 
was much affected, and I thought she was going to 
faint. A nervous convulsion agitated every feature of 
her face, and caused her head slightly to shake. Her 
soft blue, but rather sunken eyes, told of deep sufferings 
supported with angelic calmness. 


There is farmore said about the Empressthan her 
passive and insignificant character warrants ; but 
she took pains to be gracious to the Marquis ; and 
he is a loyal and gallant Frenchman of the old 
regime. 'The Empress would seem, at best, but 
the first slave in the Empire of the Czar; and the 
least among them all to be envied. 

It seems emphatically true in Russia, that lan- 
guage is given to men to enable them to conceal 
their thoughts. This is, indeed, the main use of 
language wherever thought is fettered. 

It is a general rule never to utter a word which ean 
excite much interest: neither he who speaks, nor he 
who listens, must allow it to be seen that the subject of 
conversation merits continued attention, or awakens avy 
warm feelings. All the resources of language are 
exhausted, in order to banish from discourse idea and 
sentiment, without, however, appearing to repress them, 
which would be gauche. The excessive constraint whith 
results from this prodigious labour,—prodigious espe- 
cially through the art with which it is concealed— 
embitters the life of the Russians. Such a torment 
serves as an expiation for the men who voluntarily 
deprive themselves of the two greatest gifts of God— 
mind, and its organ, speech ; in other words, thought 
and liberty. 

The more I see of Russia, the more I approve the 
conduct of the Emperor in forbidding his subjects 
travel, and in rendering access to his own country i 
cult to foreigners. The political system of Russia 
not survive twenty years’ free communication with 
west of Europe. Listen not to the fictions of the Rat 
sians: they mistake pomp for elegance, luxury 
politeness, a powerful police, and a dread of gover 
ment, for the fundamental principles of society. Aceon: 
ing to their notions discipline is civilisation. Notwith- 
standing all their pretensions to good manners 
superficial education, their precocious corruptions 
their facility of comprehending and appropriating #¢ 
materialism of life,the Russians are not yet civuliael 
They are enrolled and drilled Tartars, and nothing oe 

I wish it not to be inferred that they are therefore 
be despised: the more their mental rudeness ne 
cealed under the softer furms of social intercours, 
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tion, they have been hitherto contented with exhibiting 
its appearance ; but if ever they should find an oppor- 
tunity of revenging their real inferiority upon us, we 
shall have to make a tremendous expiation for our 


advantages. 


more formidable I consider them. As regards civilisa- | 
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Yesterday at seven o’clock I returned to the palace 
| with several other foreigners, in order to be presented 
_to the Emperor and Empress. It is easy to perceive that 
| the former cannot for a single instant forget what he is, 
| nor the constant attention which he excites ; he studies 
attitude incessantly,—from whence it results that he is 


The functionary upon whom all devolved, the | never natural, not even when he is sincere. He has 


chief Director and master of the ceremonies, who 
chose to act, and to be felt, and to show absolute 
power in the most minute circumstance, was con- 
spicuous in the Emperor, even in the midst of the 
marriage solemnities :— 

He was continually leaving his prayers, and slipping 
from one side to the other, in order to remedy the omis- 
sions of etiquette among his children, or the clergy. 
This proves, that in Russia, even the court has not yet 
fnished its education. His son-in-law was not placed 


quite conveniently, whereupon he made him shift his | 


position by about two feet. The Grand Duchess, the 


priests themselves, and all the great functionaries of the | 
court seemed to be governed by his minute but supreme | 


directions. I felt that it would have been more digni- 
fied to leave things as they were, and I could have 
wished that when once in the chapel, God only had been 
thought of, and each man had been left to acquit himself 
of his functions, without his master so scrupulously 
rectifying each little fault of religious discipline, or of 
court ceremonial : but in this singular country the ab- 
sence of liberty is seen everywhere : it is found even at 
the foot of the altar. Here the spirit of Peter the 
Great governs the mindsofall. . . .. . 

The young bride is extremely graceful ; her eyes are 
blue, and her fair complexion has all the delicate fresh- 
ness of early youth: openness and intelligence united 
form the predominant expression of her face. This 
princess and her sister, the Grand Duchess Olga, appear to 
me the two most beautiful persons at the Russian court... 

The Duke de Leuchtenberg is a tall, well-made young 
man, but there is nothing distingué in his features. His 
eyes are handsome, but his mouth projects and is not 
well formed. His figure is good without being noble: 
a uniform becomes him, and supplies that want of grace 
that may be observed in his person. He looks more like 
a smart sub-lieutenant than a prince. Not one relation 
on his side had come to St. Petersburg to assist at the 
ceremony. 


One thing was found worthy of unqualified 
admiration in Petersburg: the singing in the 
Churches, which is the more carefully cultivated, 
that all musical instruments are forbidden in the 
service of the Greek Church. From the subjoined 
passage, the Church music of Petersburg may be 
imagined the purest and finest in Europe, that of 
Rome not excepted :— 

About the middle of the last century, when the Italian 
school shone in its brightest lustre, the old Greek chants 
were re-arranged, without being spoilt, by composers 
who were brought to Petersburg from Rome. ‘The 
Works of these strangers are che/s-d’euere, which is 
mainly owing to all their talent and science having been 


applied in subservience to the works of antiquity. Their | 


classic compositions are executed with a power worthy 
of the conception. The soprano, or children’s parts— 
for no woman sings in the imperial chapel—are perfectly 


correct ; the basses have a strength, depth, and purity, | 


that exceed anything I recollect having heard elsewhere. 

To an amateur of the art, the music of the imperial 
chapel is alone worth a journey to Petersburg. . . . 
During the Te Deum, at the moment when the two 
choirs were responding to each other, the tabernacle 
pened, and the priests were seen, their heads adorned 
with sparkling tiaras of jewels, and their bodies clothed 
im robes of gold, over which their silver beards fell 
majestically ; some of these beards reach as far as the 
Waist. The assistants make as dazzling an appearance 
% the priests. This court is certainly magnificent, and 
military costume shines also in all its splendour. . . 


| three expressions, not one of which is that of simple 
_benevolence. The most habitual appears to be that of 
| severity. Another, though rarer expression, suits perhaps 
| better his fine face—it is that of solemnity; a third is 
| that of politeness, in which are mixed some shades of 
| gentleness and grace, that serve to temper the chill pro- 
| duced by the two former. But notwithstanding this 
| grace, there is still something which injures the moral 
influence of the man; it is, that each expression is 

assumed or cast off at will, without the least trace of one 

remaining to modify the one next adopted. . . .  . 
| I do not say that the physiognomy of this prince lacks 
candour, but it lacks natural expression. Thus, the 
chief evil under which Russia sutfers, the absence of 
liberty, is depicted even on the countenance of its sove- 
reign: he has many masks, but no face. Seek for the 
man, and you still always find the Emperor. 

When Custine was presented at Court, both the 
Emperor and Empress seem, by his own aceount, to 
have taken particular pains to make a favourable 
impression on the correspondent of the literary aris- 
tocratic circles of Paris, and on one who was likely 
to tell all Europe what he thought of Russia 
and its Court. The presentation was prelimi- 
nary to a magnificent féte, given in honour of 
the marriage, and at the opening of the new palace 
created as if by magic, by the supreme will of the 
Emperor, to replace the one recently burnt down, 

The admiration and astonishment with which each 
saloon of this palace, (rebuilt in a year,) inspired the 
| whole court, imparted a dramatic interest to the formal 
| pomp of the usual ceremonies. Every hall and every 
painting was a subject of surprise to the Russians them- 
selves, who now for the first time saw the marvellous 
abode which the word of their Deity had caused to 
spring from itsashes. . . ... . 

In Russia it is the air of the court which is breathed 
from one end of the empire to the other. Even the serfs, 
through their relations with their lords, feel the influ- 
ence of that sovereign will which alone animates the 
| country: the courtier who is their master, is for them 
| the image of the Emperor, and the court is present to 
| the Russians wherever there is a man to command, and 
| men to obey. There is between the sentiments 
of the Russian nobles and those of men of family in 
ancient Europe, the same difference that there is between 
the courtier and the aristocrat, or between emotions of 
vanity and of pride ;—true pride, which is almost as 
rare as virtue—is virtue. Instead of abusing courtiers 
' as Beaumarchais and so many others have done, these 
men, who, whatever may be said, are like other men, 
deserve pity. Poor unfortunate courtiers ! they are not 
the monsters that our modern plays and romances, or 
our revolutionary journals describe ; they are merely 

weak creatures, corrupted and corrupting, as much as, 
| but not more than, others who are less exposed to 
|temptation. . . I saw them dancing in 
} 
| 


| 











‘the very place where they had themselves nearly 
perished under blazing ruins, and where others had 
since actually died, in order that they might be amused 
on the day appointed by the Emperor. This thought 
made me reflect in spite of myself, and shed (for me) a 
gloom over the entire fete. . . . . . 

Among these thousands, all more or less blazing with 
gold and diamonds, was the Khan of the Kirguises, 
whom I had seen at the chapel in the morning. I re- 
marked also an old Queen of Georgia, who had been 
dethroned thirty years previously. This poor woman 
languished, unhonoured, at the court of her conqueror. 
Her face was tanned like that of a man’s used to the 
fatigues of the camp, and her attire was ridiculous, We 
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are teo rendy to langh at misfortune when it appears 
under a form that docs not please us. We should wish 
to see a Queen of Georgia rendered more beautiful by 
her distress ; but we here see just the contrary: and 
when the eyes are displeased, the heart soom becomes 
unjust. This is not generous; but I confess 1 could not 
help smiling to see a royal head crowned with a kind of 
shako, from whence hung a very singular veil. All the 
other ladies wore trains ; but the Queen of the East had 
on a short embroidered petticoat. There was much of 
the worn-out and wearied courtier in her expression, 
and her features were ugly. The national dress of the 
Russian ladies at court is antique and striking. They 
wear on the head a kind of tower, formed of rich stuff, 


and something resembling in shape the crown of a man’s | 


hat, lowered in height, and open at the top. This 
species of diadem is generally embroidered with jewels: 
it is very ancient, and gives an air of nobleness and 
originality to handsome persons, while it singularly 
enhanees the ugliness of plain ones. Unfortunately, 
these last are very numerous at the Russian court, froin 
whence people seldom retire, except to die, so attached 
are the aged people to the posts they there occupy. ... 
With us the balls are disfigured by the sombre attire of 
the men ; whereas the varied and brilliant uniforms of 
the Russian officers give an extreme brilliancy to the 
saloons of Petersburg. 

The Marquis becomes critical on female beauty, 
and on the manners of the Court. Neither suited 
the Parisian standard. Free as his censures are, 
the martyr of mauraise honic—to an extreme 
constitutional timidity, (to which no one would 
suppose him liable, if he did not so often plead 
guilty,)—supported the character of his rank 
and nation for refined politeness, by turning 
compliments with great neatness in his different 
conversations with the royal personages. Instead 
of quoting these dialogues, which are worthy of the 
age and court of Le Grand Monarque, we copy out 
this description of a novel and very striking natura! 
scene for which one must go to the north of Europe. 


I had scarcely expected to find at this ball a pleasure | 
altogcther foreign to the persons and objects around. I | 


allude to the impressions which the great phenomena of 
nature have always produced in me. The temperature 


palace during the féte was suffocating. On rising from 
table I took refuge in the embrasure of an open window. 
There, completely abstracted from all that passed 
around, I was suddenly struck with admiration at be- 
holding one of those effects of light which we see only 
in the north, during the magic brightness of a polar 
night. It was half-past twelve o’clock, and the nights 
having yet scarcely begun to lengthen, the dawn of day 
appeared already in the direction of Archangel. The 
wind had fallen: numerous belts of black and motion- 
less clonds divided the firmament into zones, each of 
which was irradiated with a light so brilliant, that it 
appeared like a polished plate of silver ; its lustre was 
reflected on the Neva, to whose vast and unrippled sur- 


face it gave the appearance of a lake of milk or of | 


mother-of-pearl. The greater part of Petersburg, with 


its quays and its spires, was, under this light, revealed | 
before my eyes ; it was a perfect composition of Breu- | 
chel’s, The tints of the picture cannot be described by | 
words. The domes of the church of Saint Nicholas | 
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It might have been said that the city, the sky, the seq 
aud the whole face of uature had joined ia coutribut : 
to the magnificence of the fete given to his daughter by 
the sovereign of these immense regions. 

I was absorbed in the contemplation of the scene 
when a sweet and penetrating female voice suddenly 
aroused me with the question—* What are you doins 
here *” " 

“Madame, I am indulging in admiration. I can ay 
nothing else to-day.” 

It was the Empress. She stood alone with me in the 
embrasure of the window, which was like a pavilioy 
opening on the Neva. 

“ As for me, I am suffocating,” replied her majesty, 
“Tt is less poetical, l admit ; but you are right in admir. 
ing this picture; it is magnificent!” Continuing to eon- 


| template it, she added—*“ 1 am certain that you and ] 
are the only persons here who have remarked this effect 


of light.” 
“ Everything that I see is new to me, Madame; and 


| I can never cease to regret that I did not come to Russia 


in my youth.” 

“The heart and the imagination are always young.” 

I ventured no answer; for the Empress, as well ag 
myself, had no longer any other youth but that of which 
she spake—of which fact I did not wish to remind her; 
she would not have given me the time, aur, indeed, 
should I have had the boldness to tell her how many 
indemnifications may be found to console us for the 
flight of years. . ..... 

On leaving the supper saloon, to pass into the ball- 
room, I again approached a window. It opened into 
the interior court of the palace. <A spectacle was there 
presented to me very different, but quite as unexpected 
as the former. The grand court of the winter palace is 
square, like that of the Louvre. During the ball, this 
enclosure had been gradually filling with people. The 
light of the dawning day had become more distinct ; and 
in looking on the multitude, mute with admiration, 
motionless, fascinated as it were by the splendours of its 
master’s palace, and drinking in, with a sort of timid 
animal delight, the emanations of the royal festival, I 
experienced an impression of pleasure. At last, then, 
I had found a crowd in Russia: I saw nothing below 
me but men ; and so close was the press that not an inch 
of earth could be discovered. Nevertheless, in despotic 
lands, the diversions of the people, when they approach 
those of the prince, always appear tu me suspicious. 


of the day had risen to 50 degrees, and notwithstanding | The fear and flattery of the low, and the pride and hypo- 


the freshness of the evening, the atmosphere of the | 


critical generosity of the great, are the only sentiments 
witch I can believe to be genuine among men who live 
under the régime of the Russian autocracy. 

These involuntary spectators of pleasures, whielt 
they must not presume to share or emulate, are the 
objects of deep compassion to the Marquis. Like 
a true Frenchman, he cannot imagine any enjoy- 
ment of pleasures that are not actually and actively 
participated. The Russians there were only amus- 
ing themselves, as the French were wont to do, with 
gazing on the pleasures of their masters ; and as, 
under every monarchy, every people do more oF 
less; though— 

As Froissart says, tery sorrily. The head-dress of the 
women, and the Russian, that is to say, the Persias, 
costume of the men, in their long robes and brightly- 
coloured girdles, the variety of colours and the immove- 
ableness of each individual, created the illusion of an 
immense Turkey carpet, spread entirely over the court 


stood in the relief of lapis lazuli against a sky of silver ; | by the magician who presides here over every mi : 


the illuminated portico of the Exchange, whose lamps 
were partially quenched by the dawning day, still 
gleamed on the water of the river, and was reflected— 
a peristyle of gold: the rest of the city was of that blue 
whieh we see in the distances of the landscapes of the 
old painters. This fantastic picture, painted on a ground 
of ultra-marine, and framed by a gilded window, con- 
trasted, in a manner that was altogether supernatural, 
with the light and splendour of the interior of the palace, 





—a parterre of heads,—such was the most & 

ornament of the palace of the Emperor during the night 
of his daughter’s nuptials. his prince thoughtas I did, 
for he pointed out to the foreigners, with much comp! 
cency, the silent crowd, whose presence alone testified 
its participation in the happiness of its master. It w3s 
the vision of a people on their knees before the in 

gods, 
At a féte, given by the Grand Duchess Helens 
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the occasion of the marriage of her niece, the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor, the people were again seen :— 

The light that proceeded from the groups of lamps 
was reflected in a picturesque manner upon the pillars 
of the palace, and among the trees of the garden. The 
latter was full of people. In the fetes at Petersburg 
the people serve as an ornament, just as a colleetion of 
rare plants adorns a hot-house. Delightful sounds were 
heard in the distance, where several orchestras were 
executing military symphonies, and responding to each 
other with a harmony that was admirable. The light 
reflected on the trees had a charming effect. Nothing 
is more fantastically beautiful than the golden verdure 
of foliage illuminated during a fine night. 

The interior of the grand gallery in which they danced 
was arranged with a marvellous luxury. Fifteen hun- 


dred boxes of the rarest plants in flower formed a grove | 
of fragrant verdure. At one of the extremities of the | 
hall, amid thickets of exotic plants, a fountain threw up | 
4 column of fresh and sparkling water: its spray, illu- | 


mined by the innumerable wax lights, shone like the 
dust of diamonds, and refreshed the air, always kept in 
agitation by Lue movement of the dance. It might have 
been supposed that these strange plants, including large 
palms and bananas, all of whose boxes were concealed 
under a carpet of mossy verdure, grew in their native 
earth, and that the groups of northern dancers had been 
transported by enchantment to the forests of the tropics. 
It was like a dream ; there was not merely luxury in 
the scene, there was poetry. ‘The brilliancy of the 
magic gallery was multiplied a hundred-fold by a greater 
profusion of enormous and richly-gilded pier and other 
glasses than I had ever elsewhere seen. The windows 
ranged under the colonnade were left epen on account 
of the excessive heat of the summer night. The hall 


was lofty, and extended the length of half the palace. | 
The effect of all this magnificence may be better ima- | 
gined than described. It seemed like the palace of the | 


fairies: all ideas of limits disappeared, and nothing met 
the eye but space, light, gold, flowers, reflection, illu- 
sion, aud the giddy movement of the crowd, which 
crowd itself seemed multiplied to infinity. Every actor 
in the scene was equal to ten, so greatly did the mirrors 
aid the effect. 


At this splendid and tasteful fete the traveller 


had a long conversation with the Emperor, and | 


paid him the most flattering homage, Democratic 
as the Marquis sometimes imagines himself, it is 
amusing to find him recording so frankly the suc- 
cess Of his own courtiership. There is a good 
reason for this too; partly national, and partly 
individual. At one of these conversations the Em- 
peror recommended the Marquis to see, at least, 
Moscow and Nijni before he pronounced any 


opinion upon Russia ; for “ Petersburg was Russian, | 


but not Russia.” This conversation inspired him 


with a sentiment which the autocrat could little | 


have suspected any one should feel for him; though 


/ Was & just one—namely that of pity—* inde- | 


cor} ¢ bd . 
scribable pity.” But we need not be told,— 
| took care to conceal the emotion, and continued : 
‘1 can truly say, Sire, that one of the chief motives of 


mY curiosity in visiting Russia was the desire of ap- | 
proaching a prince who exercises such power over men.” | 


“The Russians are amiable; but he should render 
hismself worthy who would govern such a people.” 
ie our Inajesty has better appreciated the wants and the 
position of this country than any of your predecessors.” 
Despotism still exists in Russia: it is the essence of my 
sovernment, but it accords with the genius of the nation.” 
Sure, by stopping Russia on the road of imitation, 
Jou are restorin her to herself.” 
I Love wy country, and I believe I understand it. 
Sesure you, that wheu I feel heartily weary of all the 


'r - . 7 * » “: ‘ s ‘ - 
ais ries or! th: time 8, | endeavour to forget the rest of i T His mornin 4 i paid a visit to Prince . hie 1a % 
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Sfope OY retiring towards the iaterior of Russia. 
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“In order to refresh yourself at your fountain-head ?” 

“Precisely so. No one is more from his heart a 
Russian than lam. I am going to say to you what I 
would not say to another; but I feel that you wall com- 
prehend me.” 

Here the Emperor interrupted himself, and looked at 
me attentively. 1 continued to listen without replying, 
and he proceeded :— 

“I can understand republicanism: it is a plain and / 
straightforward form of government, or, at least, it might 
be so; lL can understand absolute monarchy, for | am 
| myself the head of such an order of things; but 1 cam 
| not understand a representative monarchy: it is the 
| government of lies, fraud, and corruption ; and I would 
rather fall back even upon China than ever adopt it.” 

“Sire, 1 have always regarded representative govern- 
ment as a compact inevitable in certain communities at 
certain epochs ; but like all other compacts, it does not 
solve questions—it only adjourns diffeulties.” 
| ‘The Emperor seemed to say, Goon. I continued : 
“It is a truce signed between democracy and mo- 
| narchy, under the auspices of two very mean tyrants, 
fear and interest ; and it is prolonged by that price of 
| iutellect which takes pleasure in talking, and that popu- 
lar vanity which satisfies itself on words. In shert, it 
is the aristocracy of oratory substituted for the aristo- 
cracy of birth: it is the government of the lawyers.” 

“ Sir, you speak the truth,” said the Emperor, press- 
ing my haud: “I have been a representative sovereign, 
and the world knows what it has cost me not to have 
been willing to submit to the exigencies of this infirmous 
government (I quote literally.) ‘To buy votes, to corrupt 
consciences, to seduce some in order to deceive others ; 
| all those means I| disdained, as degrading those who 
obey as much as those who command, and I| have dearly 
paid the penalty of my straightforwardness ; but, God 
be praised, I have done for ever with this detestable 
| political machine. I shall never more bea constitutional 
king. I have too much need of saying all that L think 
ever to consent to reign over any people by means of 
| stratagem and intrigue.” 
| The name of Poland, which presented itself inces- 
| santly to our thoughts, was not once uttered in this sin- 
| gular conversation. 
| The effect it produced on me was great. I felt myself 
/ subdued. The nobleness of sentiment which the Em- 
| 















































































peror displayed, and the frankuess of his language, 
‘seemed to me greatly to temper his omnipotence, 

1 confess 1 was dazzled ! 

The reader, by this time, begins to understand 
the traveller quite as well, if not better, than did the 
Emperor, who, on this night, by the united beauty 
of his features, the nobility and grandeur of his 
character, and the graciousness of his manners, 
fairly conquered De Custine. Yet the Marquis soon 

relapsed into his dislike of the Russian despotism, 

though he is by no means the enemy of all des- 

| potisins ; those of Germany, of the paternal govern- 

ment of Austria, where despotism, mitigated by P 
the mildness of customs and usages, is found very 
tolerable, and even commendable. 

Petersburg is allowed to have one superb street, 
the Perspective Newski; though even here the in- 
terior of the houses is cheerless and gloomy :-— 

Notwithstanding the magnificence of certain apart- 
| ments destined to receive company, and furnished in the 
| English style, there may be seen in the back-ground 
| various signs of a want of cleanliness and order which 
_at once reminds the observer of Asia. 
| ‘The articles of furniture least used in a Russian house 
/are beds. The women servants sleep in recesses similar 
| to these in the old-fashioned porters’ lodges in France ; 
| whilst the men roll themselves up on the stairs, in the 
| vestibule, and even, it is said, in the saloons upon the 
| cushions, which they place on the floor for the night. 














creat pobleman, but decayed in cotate, infirm and crop- 
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sical. He suffers so greatly that he cannot get up, and+ 


yet he has no bed on which to lie,—I mean to say, 
nothing which would be called a bed in lands where 
civilisation is of older date. He lives in the house of 
his sister, who is absent. Alone in this naked palace, 
he passes the night on a wooden board covered with a 
carpet and some pillows. In Russia existence is pain- 
ful to everybody. The Emperor is scarcely less inured 
to fatigue than the lowest of his serfs. I have been 
shown his bed, the hardness of which would astonish 
our common labourers. In all the Russian houses that 
I have entered, I have observed that the screen is as 
necessary to the bed ef the Slavonians as musk is to 
their persons :—intense dirtiness does not always ex- 
clude external elegance. Sometimes, however, they 
have a bed for show, an object of luxury, which is 
maintained through respect for European fashions, but 
of which no use is ever made. The residences of several 
Russians of taste are distinguished by a peculiar orna- 
ment—a little artificial garden in the corner of the 
drawing-room. Three long stands of flowers are ranged 
round a window so as to form a little verdant saloon or 
kind of chiose, which reminds one of those in gardens. 
The stands are surmounted by an ornamented balus- 
trade, which rises to about the height of a man, and is 
overgrown with ivy or other climbing plants that twist 
around the trellis-work, and produce a cool agreeable 
effect in the midst of a vast apartment blazing with gilt 
work, and crowded with furniture. In this little ver- 
dant boudoir are placed a table and a few chairs: the 
lady of the house is generally seated there, and there is 
room for two or three others, for whom it forms a re- 
treat, which, if not very secret, is secluded enough to 
please the imagination. . . . « « - 

I should not be surprised to see the artificial gardens 
of the Russian saloons introduced some day into the 
houses of Paris. They would not disfigure the abode of 
the most fashionable female politician in France. I 
should rejoice to see the innovation, were it only to cope 
with the Anglo-manes who have inflicted an injury on 
good taste and the real genius of the French, which I 
shall never pardon. The Slavonians, when they are 
handsome, are lightly and elegantly formed, though 
their appearance still conveys the idea of strength. 
Their eyes are all oval in shape, and have the deceitful, 
furtive glance of the Asiatics. Whether dark or blue, 
they are invariably clear and lively, constantly in motion, 
and when they laugh their expression is very graceful. 

This people, grave by necessity rather than by nature, 
searcely dare to laugh except with their eyes; but, 
words being thus repressed, these eyes, animated by 
silence, supply the place of eloquence, so strongly is 
passion depicted in their expression. . 4 

The Slavonians, born to guide a chariot, show good 
blood, like the horses which they drive. Their strange 
appearance, and the activity of their steeds, render it 
amusing to traverse the streets of Petersburg. Thanks 
to its inhabitants, and, in despite of its architects, this 
city resembles no other in Europe. 

The Russian coachmen sit upright on their seats ; 
they always drive at great speed, but with safety. ... 
No impediment stops them in their course ; men and 
horses, both half wild, scour the city at full speed : but 
nature has rendered them quick and adroit ; consequently, 
notwithstanding the reckless daring of these coachmen, 
accidents are of rare occurrence in the streets of Peters- 
burg. They have often no whip, or when they have 
one, it is so short that they can make no use of it. 
Neither do they have recourse to the voice : the reins 
and the bit are their only instruments. One may tra- 
verse Petersburg for hours without hearing a single 
shout. 

The silence which everywhere prevails is often 
complained of by the lively native of a gay coun- 
try. The numerous spectators of the court fétes 
resembled, he thought, so many mutes. 

The unsavoury odour of the whole nation is 
also often complained of :— 

In general the Russians carry about their persons a 


+ disagreeable odour, which is perceptible 
able distance. The higher dene wach of ‘oe 
common people of cabbage, mixed with exhalations 
onions and old greasy perfumed leather. These an 
never vary. 

It may be supposed from this, that the thi 
sand subjects of the Emperor who enter Le ee 
the Ist of January, to offer him their felicitations oan 
the six er seven thousand that we shall see to-morrow 
pressing into the interior of the palace of Peterhog ; 
honour of their Empress, must leave on their pas a 
formidable perfume. = 

This is worse than the odour of the smoking great. 
coats in the Irish Squire’s hall on a rainy morning 
when he receives his numerous clients, all clamor- 
ous for “ Justice’—which means injustice to some- 
body else. 


The Marquis uniformly asserts that the Russians 
are more Asiatic than European, not only in genius 
and costume, but in their modes of being and living 
down to the present hour. The phrase semi-bar. 
barous might as accurately depict the present 
condition of a great part of the nation. Nor 
can that condition be physically so low, if the 
peasantry are found such fine specimens of hu- 
manity as both the young and old men are here re- 
presented. Custine never tires of expatiating upon 
the beauty of form and feature of the peasantry in 
the provinces. About St. Petersburg the race has 
been deteriorated by the admixture of the Finns, 
an ugly flat-featured people. The women every- 
where are inferior in good looks and figure to the 
men, ‘This unnatural inferiority is not accounted 
for by saying that “they are the slaves of slaves,” if 
those slaves are so handsome. ‘Their habits of se- 
clusion are, to suit the writer’s theory, imputed to 
their Asiatic origin. There is more truth in the 
assertion, that the seclusion of the women greatly con- 
tributes to the dulness and monotony of the streets. 

The annual popular féte of Peterhoff is a great 
event to the inhabitants of Petersburg, and what 
environs it possesses. From a very animated de- 
scription of this féte, we shall copy out one or two 
significant remarks, which give a key to the whole. 

When the emperor opens his palace to the privileged 
peasants and the chosen burghers, whom he admits twice 
a-year to the honour of paying their court, he does not 
say to vhe labourer or the tradesman, “ You are a man 
like myself ;” but he says to the great lord, “ You are 
a slave like them, and I, your God, soar equally above 
you all.” Such is (all political fiction aside) the moral 
meaning of the féte : it is this which, in my opinion, 
spoils it. As a spectator, 1 remarked that it pleased 
the sovereign and the serfs much more than the pro 
fessed courtiers. 

To seek to become a popular idol by reducing all 
others to a level, is a cruel game, an amusement of de 
potism, which might dazzle the men of an earlier cet 
tury, but which cannot deceive any people arrived at the 
age of experience and reflection. ‘ ° 

I believe that in no part of the world do the men e2 
joy less real happiness than in Russia. We are not 
happy among ourselves; but we feel that happiness is it 
our power : among the Russians it is unattainable. Ims- 
gine Republican passions (for, once again, fictiti 
equality reigns under a Russian emperor) boiling 
the silence of despotism! This is a terrific combi 
especially as viewed with regard to its future i 
upon the world. Russia is a caldron of boiling wat’ 
well closed, but placed over a fire which is ever becom 
ing more fiercely heated. I dread the explosion; 
the emperor has several times experienced the 





dread during the course of his laborious reign; la 
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as in wars for, in our days, empires, like ma- 


res are rnined by remaining inactive. 
It is, then, this head without a body, this sovereign 


without a nation, who gives popular fetes! It appears 


to me that, before creating popularity, he should create 
apple. ; 

In sooth, this country lends itself marvellously to 
erery species of fraud. There are slaves elsewhere ; 
but to find a nation of courtly slaves, it is necessary to 
visit Russia. ° . ° ‘ . 

After all, what is this crowd, whose respectful fami- 
liarity in presence of its sovereign has been so much ex- 
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tolled in Europe ? Do not deceive yourselves : these are | 


» iy » 7. rt > | 
the slaves of slaves. The great lords send to the féte | ¢.,,, 1, a him on the cubilc cesta: ths tniieahe x 
of the empress chosen peasants, who, it is pretended, ar- | ie public streets ; the individuals at 


rive by chance. This </ite of the serfs is joined by the | tacked not daring to offer any resistance when struck 


most respectable and best known tradespeople; for it is 
necessary to have a few men with beards to satisfy the 
old-fashioned Russians. 





Cottage” of Peterhoff. It is in the style of the 
prettiest of the villas on the Thames about Twick- 
enham. The Empress, who unexpectedly appeared 
and took the Marquis by surprise, was attired like 
a private English lady, in white ; with a white ca- 
lash, veil, and transparent scarf. The conversation 
is somewhat maudlin, and there was phrasing and 
acting on all sides. 

It was no rare sight to see an underling of the 
government,—a courier, or some such person,— 
brutally and unmercifully strike any one who of- 


with whip, fist, or feet, but submitting like lambs. 


| Of one characteristic scene of this sort we are told. 


And then we are told that there is and can be 


no middle class, save that dangerous germ begin- 
ning to be developed, which it is prophesied will 
one day revenge pure Catholicism upon Russian 
schismatic innovators. This germ is found in,x— 

The sons of the priests, who almost all become subal- 


tern employés—the commissioners and deputies, who | 


are the plagues of Russia. They form a species of ob- 
seure noblesse, very hostile to the great nobles; a no- 
blesse whose spirit is anti-aristocratic, in the true poli- 
tical signification of the word, and who, at the same 
time, are very burdensome to the serfs. These are the 
men (inconvenient to the state, and fruits of the schism 
which permits the priests to marry) who will commence 
the approaching revolution of Russia. 

The Emperor Nicholas reads daily one news- 
paper—the Journal des Debats ; and looks to none 
other, unless something is pointed out by some of 
the courtiers as worthy of his Imperial notice. 

At Peterhoff, during the fete, which continues 
forsome days, the traveller dined daily with the 
Uplomatic corps, and other eight hundred of the 
Lmperor’s guests; and lodged, for want of a better 
}lace, in a couple of boxes of the theatre. Small 


\irty rooms in the village were then let at from | 


“00 to 500 rubles a-night. This year many 
ives were lost by a sudden squall in the gulf, 
which upset a great number of the small vessels 
iringing guests and spectators from Petersburg to 
Peterhoff. The loss was guessed at from two to 
fifteen hundred persons; but the whole affair, 
like everything of the kind, was involved in silence 


and mystery, and quickly hushed up. It would | 

.. | 
hurt the nerves of the Empress to have such | 
| as the yrapes are trod in the wine-press. I had then 


things talked of, or connected with her féte; and 
‘he has certainly enough to do to sustain her own 
part who “ must live and die dancing.” 

A silence more frightful than the evil itself, every- 


Wher 
“ls, is all the information publicly given; and at court, 
a the city, in the saloons of fashion, not a word is 
poken. ‘There are no coffee-houses in Petersburg where 


e reigns. Two lines in the Gazette, without de- | 


“ple Comment upon the journals; there are, indeed, no | 


“amais upon which to comment. The petty employés 


“ more timid than the great lords; what is not dared | 


be spoken of among the principals, is yet more care- 
tally avoided by subordinates; and as to the merchants 
a shopkeepers, that wily caution necessary to all who 
nag aud thrive in the land, is, by them, especially 


ma ith the Empress the traveller had the felicity 
“ enjoying another conversation, when he was 


witted the rare indulgence of inspecting the 
“ai Petlreinent of their majesties, “ The English 





The passers-by were in no degree moved or excited 
by the cruelty; and one of the comrades of the snfferer, 
who was watering his horses a few steps off, obedient to 
a sign of the enraged feld-jiiger, approached to hold his 
horse’s bridle during the time that he was pleased to 
prolong the punishment. In what other country could 
a man of the lower orders be found who would assist in 
the infliction of an arbitrary punishment upon one of his 
companions ? 

The scene in question took place in the finest part of 
the city, and at the busiest hour. When the unfortu- 
nate man was released, he wiped away the blood which 


| streamed down his cheeks, remounted his seat, and re- 
_ commenced his bows and salutations as usual. It should 


| 


be recollected that this abomination was enacted in the 
midst of a silent crowd. ... 

I hear every day some encomium on the gentleness, 
politeness, and pacific humonr of the people of St. Peters- 
burg. Elsewhere I should admire this calm; here I ean 
only view it as the worst symptom of the evil of which 
I complain. 


On another occasion, a man who was brutally 
maltreated bellowed so like the brutes to the 
condition of which he had been degraded, that the 
disgusted stranger could not feel the pity for him 
that a human being deserved. 


Pity is a sentiment of association; and who would 
mentally associate with that which he despises! They 
at length carried him off, although he continued to offer 
a desperate and protracted resistance. A small boat was 
brought alongside by other police agents; the prisoner 
was bound with cords, his hands were fastened behind 
his back, and he was thrown on his face into the boat. 
This second rude shock was followed by a shower of 
blows; nor did the torture here finish. The sergeant 
who had seized the victim no sooner saw him thus pros- 
trate, than he jumped upon his body, and began to stamp 
upon him with all his force, trampling him under his feet 


approached the spot, and am therefore witness of all that 
I relate. During this horrible torture, the frightful 
yells of the victim were at first redoubled; but when 
they began to grow fainter and fainter, | felt that I could 
no longer command myself, and, having no power to in- 
terfere, | hastened away. 

What most disgusts me is the refined elegance which 
is exhibited in the same picture with such revolting 
barbarity. If there were less luxury and delicacy 
among the higher orders, the condition of the lower 
would inspire me with less indignation. Such oceur- 
rences, with all that they involve, would make me hate 
the most delightful country in the world. How much 
more, then, a heath of plaster—a painted marsh ! 

“What exaggeration!” the Russians would say: 
“ what strong expressions for so trifling a matter !!” I 
know you call it trifling, and it is that for which 1 re- 
proach you. ; ° ‘ 

In broad daylight, in the open street, to beat a man 
to death before he is tried, appears a very simple mat- 
ter in the eyes of the public aud of the constables of 
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Petersburg. Citizens, lords, and soldiers, the poor and 
the rich, the great and small, the polite and the vulgar, 
the clowns and the fops, the Russians of every class, 
consent to let such things quietly go on in their presence, 
without troubling themselves about their legality. Else- | 
where, the citizen is protected by the whole community 
against the agent of unjust power; here, the public agent | 
is protected against the just accusations of the injured 
individual. The serf never accuses. 

The Emperor Nicholas hasmadeacode! If the facts 
I have related are in accordance with the laws of this 
code, so much the worse for the legislator; if they are 
illegal, so much the worse for the administrator of the 
law. The Emperor is, in both cases, responsible. What 
a misfortune to be no more than a man in accepting the 
office of a god, and yet to be forced to accept it! Ab- 
solute government should be confided only to angels. 

It is not often we can so cordially approve the | 
sentiments of the traveller as in this instance. 
“ Vive la Revolution ;” it has borne blessed fruits | 
even in the sterile Faubourg St. Germain. 

Among the thousand-and-one small reforms of | 


| 
| 
| 


the Emperor Nicholas, is compelling the court ladies, | 
as well as all the other Russians, to learn their | 
native language, of which they are universally ig- | 
norant. They amusingly deceive, and laugh at | 
him and his edict. | 

They learn a few Russian phrases, which they utter | 
through obedience to the emperor, when he passes into | 
the saloons of the palace where their duties may retain | 
them. One of them acts always as a sentinel, to an- | 
nounce to the others, by some conventional sign, the ar- 
rival of the monarch, on whose appearance French con- 
versation immediately ceases, and Russian phrases, des- 
tined to flatter the imperial ear, are heard on every side. 
The prince observes, with self-complacency, the extent | 
of his power as a reformer; and the fair rebels begin to 
laugh as soon as he has passed. However, like every | 
reformer, the emperor is endowed with an obstinacy | 
which must ultimately produce success. 

While Custine was in Petersburg, there were | 
rumours of insurrection among the serfs on the 
Wolga, in consequence of the Emperor’s rash at- 
tempts at social reform. He had emancipated the | 
serfs on some domains which he had purchased, | 
and the peasants on the Wolga had sent deputies, | 
praying their Farner to purchase the lands to 
which they were enthralled, and free them likewise. | 
The Emperor received their deputies graciously ; | 
hut as he did not buy the estates, he could not | 
emancipate them, though he wished, he said, that | 
they all were free. The consequences, as related 
to M. de Custine, were horrible. 

“Quy Father desires our deliverance,’ cried the re- 
turned deputies on the borders of the Wolga. “ He | 
wishes for nothing but our happiness; he said so to us him- 
self: it is, then, only the nobles and their agents who 
are our enemies, and who oppose the good designs of Our 
Father! Let us avenge the emperor!” After this, the 
peasants believed they were performing a pious work in 
rising upon their masters; and thus all the nobles of a 
canton, and all their agents, were massacred together 
with their families. They spitted one and roasted him 
alive ; they boiled another in a ecaldron; they disem- 
bowelled and killed in variousother ways the stewardsaund | 
agents of the estates; they murdered all they met, burnt | 
whole towns, and, in short, devastated a province; not in 
the name of liberty; for they do not know what liberty 
means, but in the name of deliverance and of the emperor. | 

So the Emperor Nicholas is a more dangerous 
emancipator than ever was predicated of the Baptist 
and Methodist ministers in our West India islands. | 





' come 2 


As everything is in sympathetic accord, the imm 
extent of the territory does not prevent things bein i 
cuted from one end of Russia to the other, with a hag 
tuality, and a simultaneous correspondence, at. 
magical. If ever they should succeed in creating a ve 


revolution among the Russian people, massaere would 


be performed with the regularity that marks the evoln 
tions of a regiment. Viliages would change into her. 
racks, and organized murder would stalk forth ormed 
from the cottages, form in line, and advance in order: 
in short, the Russians would prepare for pillage from 


Smolensk to Jrkutsk, as they march to the parade jn 


Petersburg. From so much uniformity, there results, 
between the natural dispositions and the social] habits of 
the people, a harmony, the effects of which might becoy : 
prodigious in good as in evil. : 7 

Everything is obscure in the future prospects of the 
world; but, assuredly, it will see strange scenes enacted 
before the nations by this predestined people. 

It is almost always under the influence of a blind re. 
spect for power, that the Russians disturb public order, 
Thus, if we are to believe what is repeated in seeret, had 
it not been for the emperor’s speech to the deputies of 


| the peasants, the latter would not have ta‘cen up arms, 


I trust that this fact, and those that I have elsewhere 
cited, will show the danger of ineuleating liberal opinions 
among a population so ill-prepared to receive them. 

There seems very little danger of this at present. 

Bloody scenes are yet being daily renewed in various 
parts of the same country, where public order has been 


_ disturbed, and reéstablished in so terrific a manner. The 


Russians have no right to reproach Trance for her poli- 
tical disorders, and to draw from them consequences 
favourable to despotism. Let but the liberty of the press 
be accorded to Russia for twenty-four hours, and we 
should learn things that would make us recoil with hor 
ror. Silence is indispensable to oppression. Under an 
absolute government, every indiscretion of speech is 
equivalent to a crime of high treason. 

How, then, is the improvement so longed for to 
How is the absolutism of Russia to be 


overthrown? By Catholicity, we may presume, 


in our traveller’s opinion ; for he cannot expect it 


from any autocrat. When will a Czar, though he 
should abolish slavery among the peasants, also 
abolish the Tchinn ? 

The mystical Marquis discovers an awful, though 


happily distant, use in the overgrown empire of the 


north, and its anomalous government, which is not 
yet, we presume, generally seriously contemplaied. 
Russia is, hethinks, intended by Providence tobe the 
scourge of the corrupt civilisation of western Lurope, 


| by means of a new invasion. 


The eternal tyranny of the East menaces us incessant 
ly; and we shall have to stoop to it if our extravagancies 
and iniquities render us worthy of the punishment. 

The Marquis was at one time haunted by the 
idea, that part of this pre-ordained chastisemen! 
might fall upon himself. After he had obtaine! 
leave, with some difficulty, to see the fortress of 
Schlusselburg, he was seized with violent appreher- 
sion lest the person sent to show him the fortress 
might become his conductor to Siberia. He was” 
greatly distressed that he could not sleep. All the 
kidnapping of foreigners and natives of which he 


had ever heard, crowded to and haunted his fancy; 
the fate of Kotzebue was to be his. 


In the face of 
these fears, which could not have been very serious, 
he however set out; and on the way to examim 
the fortress, first saw something of Russia bey? 


, , ; : | the strects of Petershbure. 
The traveller here indulges in a fearful strain of | °"©* 
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PUFFS AND POETRY. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


Some people are fond of excursions into the 
realms of old romance, with their Launcelots and 
Guenevers, their enchanted castles, their bearded 
wizards, “and such odd branches of learning.” 
There needs a winged griffin, at the very least, to 
carry them out of the every-day six-and-cightpenny 
world, or the whizz of an Excalibur to startle their 





scriptive, or pseudo-philosophical ; so the reader 
need not be alarmed. No; we prefer one illustra- 
tration to a thousand disquisitions,—as Corporal 
Trim opined, that one home-thrust of a bayonet 
was worth all the wonderful evolutions of Rabelais’ 
redoubtable Captain Tripet,—so we shall to the 
proof at once. See here the advertisement which 


drowsy imaginations into life. The beauties and ; headed that interesting second column of The Tises 


the wonders of the universe died for them some 


centuries ago: they went out with Friar Bacon | 
Praised be 


and the invention of gunpowder. 
Apollo! this is not ourcase. There isa smatch of 
poetry, to our apprehension, in almost everything. 


We have detected it pushing its petals forth from | 


the curls of a barrister’s wig, and scented its fra- 
grance even in the columns of The London Gazette. 

_-- “ The deep poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us,” 

is never silent. Like Signior Benedick, it “ will 
still be talking.’ We can hardly let our eyes 
dwell upon an object,—nay, not even upon a grid- 
iron or a toothpick,—but it seems to be transmuted, 
as by the touch of Midas, into gold. Our facts, 
accordingly, adopt upon occasions a very singular 
shape. We are not nice toa shade. A trifle here 
or there never stands in our way. We regard a 
free play of fancy as the privilege of every genuine 
Briton, and exclaim with Pistol, “ A fico for all 
yea and nay rogues!” 

We have often thought of entering the lists 
against Robins. It may be vanity, but we think 
we could trump him. Robins amplifies well, but 
he wants ease. There is an obvious effort in his 
best works, ‘The result isa want of unity of effect. 
Hesiod and Tennyson, the Caverns of Ellora and 
the Magic Caves of the Colosseum, are jumbled 
confusedly one upon another. He never achieves 
the triumph of art—repose. Besides, he wants 
variety. A country box, consisting of some twenty 
feet syuare of tottering brickwork, a plateau of dirt, 
with a few diseased shrubs and an open drain, is 
as elaborately bemetaphored as an island of the 
Hebrides, with a wilderness of red deer, Celts, ptar- 
migan, and other wild animals upon it. Now this 
isout of all rule. An elephant’s trunk can raise 
a pin as well as uproot an oak, but it would be 
ridiculous to employ the same effort for the one as 
fur the other. Robins—with reverence to so great 
éname be it spoken—does not attend to this, He 
has yet to acquire the light and graceful touch of 
the finished artist. 

To return from this digression to the point from 
which we started,—the abundance of poetical topics 
in the world around us: For example, the paper, 
dap from the press, that lies beside our coffee- 
“up every morning we come down to breakfast, is 
48 good to us as a whole trunkmaker’s stock of 
poetical waste-paper,—nay, we do it wrong, it is 
* good as a volume of The British Poets. In its 
advertising columns a whole world of life, with its 
“Yes, ambitions, passions, and rascalities, jostles 





before u S. 


‘OL. X.— No, OXVIIE, 


on the 15th day of the pleasant month of June :— 


“A. Z. The thing is irrevocable, and will take place 
in a week, unless you see the party personally instantly. 
Surely you will not omit doing so!” 


Has not this a Lucy Ashton sort of tale under it ? 
Or again, here is another announcement which ap- 
peared in the same column not long ago,— 


“ ALyrRED’s Lerrer has been received. A thousand, 
thousand thanks !” 


What a story is in this! Advertising is expen- 
sive, especially in Zhe Times, otherwise the happy 
authoress of these simple words would have ex- 
pressed herself in some such lyrical strain as this. 
What she did write must have satisfied her admirer 
of the fervour of her love ;—this would have con- 
vinced him of the graceful accomplishment of her 
mind. 

TO ALFRED. 
Oh, Alfred ! was it kind to leave 
Your gentle, faithful Mary, 
For three long weeks alone to grieve 
With sorrows visionary ! 
A thousand fancies dark I weaved, 
By Chelsea’s weedy banks! 


But, oh! thy letter is reeeived— 
A thousand, thousand thanks! 


I gave my grand-mamwma the slip, 
Each night, at half-past seven, 
And to the willow bower did slip, 
That oft to us was heaven. 
And there long hours I sat and grieved, 
And cursed thy heartless pranks, 
But, oh! thy letter is received— 
A thousand, thousand thanks! 


Whene’er the postman pass’d the street, 
I watched him from my casement, 

And as he pass’d, with footsteps fleet, 
Oh, what my heart’s abasement! 

I raved, like one of sense bereaved, 
That still his fetters clanks ; 

But, now thy letter is received— 
A thousand, thousand thanks! 


We travel down the columns a little way, and 


come to anotber announcement, which instantane- 
ously crystallizes into verse, thus :— 


LOST—A LADY’S LOCKET. 

Lost, on Tuesday last, a locket, 

Guarded by a golden chain, 
Dropped from out a lady’s pocket— 

He who brings it back in 
Shall receive—oh, bliss of blisses! 

(If the stones are safe, and guard)— 
Either half-a-hundred kisses, 

Or a Soverzion’s Rewarp. 


This is full of the most delightful suggestions, 


which we leave the lively reader to work out. The 
more pensive, especially if they be of an astronomi- 


We are not guing todo a bit of the de- | cal turn—and all young ladies are Uranias now-a- 
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days—will enter fully into the beauties of the 
following couplets, which have been suggested by 
an advertisement of 
“THE UPPER PART or s VERY LARGE HOUSE, 
No. 33, Lupeate Hitt, to se LET.” 
Who would not gaze upon the stars— 
Those gems of living light? 
How sweetly, through their prison bars, 
Their radiance streams by night! 


But, would you watch them in their course, 
As nowhere else you can, 

And feel, with unexampled force, 
The nothingness of man: 


To Lupeate Hi zt in haste repair, 
Nor ever slack the knee, 

Till you have ta’en the Uprer Part 
Of number Tuirty-THREE! 

See how philosophy combines with poetry to set 
off a wretched attic! Their powers in that way, 
it is true, are often put to the test—“‘if fabling 
bards may be in ought believed.” But still does 
not the proprietor of this Upper Flat, who, we have 
no doubt, is a most respectable oilman in the 
Poultry, see, that if he had employed our skilful 
hand upon his advertisement, a second insertion 
would have been superfluous? Half the town would 
have offered for the airy retreat at once. 

What will the advertising world give to secure 
our services? Warren’s bard is dust— 

Warren’s Japan and Day and Martin’s jet 

Can trouble him no longer— 
Bish’s Shelley is, like his lotteries, but a memory. 
The world is all before us, and we are before the 
world. We are ready to idealize British Brandy, 
or Grocer’s Port to any extent—so we be not asked 
to drink them. Dust-pans, Balsamic Pills, Jupes, 
Detector Locks, Sicilian Cream, Mosley’s Pens, 





Aerothermic Stoves, Patent Starch—nothing can | 
come amiss to a goose-quill like ours, which is | 
ready at a minute’s notice to clothe 


The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn, 





for a due consideration of course. ‘“ You would 
not have us endanger our souls gratis,’—and if we | 
are to outdo the lies that already court the gulli- | 
bility of our pensive public,—to become the Miin- | 
chausen to the Mendez Pintos of the counter,—we | 
must have an adequate recognition of our services. | 
You think we are joking—not a bit of us. As- 
suredly the thing is to be done. “’Tis as easy as | 
lying.” <A pleasant exercise of the fancy over our | 
morning's coffee will turn you off a panegyric 
that will get your shelves cleared of your wares, 
though they were ten times the rubbish they are. 
You are a provision dealer, we shall say, and have 
speculated in a large lot of American pork. It is 
growing rancid on your hands, when we step in to 
your aid thus.— 
VIRGINIA HAMS. 
Died the Jew? “The Hebrew died. 
On the pavement cold he lay ; 
Around him closed the living tide, 
The butcher’s boy set down his tray : 
The potboy from The Dragon Green 


No longer for his pewter calls, 
The Nereid rushes in between, 





Nor more her ‘Fine live Mackerel !’ bawls.” 
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Died the Jew? “The Hebrew died. 
They raised him gently from the stone, 
They flung his coat and neckcloth wide, 
But linen had that Hebrew none. 
They raised the pile of hats that pressed 
His noble head, his locks of snow, 
But, oh, that head upon his breast 
Sank down with an expiring ‘ Clo !’” 


Died the Jew? “The Hebrew died,— 
Struck with overwhelming qualms 
From the flavour spreading wide 
Of some fine Virginia Hams. 
Would you know the fatal spot, 
Fatal to that child of sin? 
These fine-flavoured hams are bonght 
At 50, BisuopscaTe WitTHtn.” 


Treat her Majesty’s lieges to gammon like this, 
and in a week not a gammon of “ rale genuine in- 
dependent Columbian” pork will be left on hand, 
Or suppose that you wish to push the sale of a 
heavy stock of foreign beef. This demands a more 
ponderous vein. Paulo majora canamus! The Pe- 
trarchian sonnet is the thing.— 


PRIME TARIFF BEEF. 


Not all the ducats that Bassanio brought 
Could tempt old Shylock to forego his right, 

For blood than gold was dearer to his sight, 

And Christian flesh with keenest zest he sought. 

Yet blame him not :—perhaps kind nature wrought 
That appetite for flesh which thrilled him through, 
And nerved the liquorish palate of the Jew 

With hope of ghastly banquet—horrid thought ! 

These were dark times—but had he lived to-day 
Beneath our modern Doge, Sir Robert Peel, 

Bassanio might have found a better way 
To thaw the Hebrew’s heart, though hard as steel, 

And so have spared Antonio all his grief, 

By offering in exchange a stone of Tarirr Beer. 

The reader sees at once the magical effect of this 
style of advertising. Every person of taste must 
fly to the shop where even the beef and pork are 
garnished with Apollo’s bays. 

We have just stumbled upon an advertisement 
stitched up in a late number of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, which is pervaded by such a fine moral air,— 
such a spirit of gentle rebuke to certain rascally 
cotfee-dealers,—that we could not resist giving to 
it “the accomplishment of verse.” The rhythm 


_ of Spenser was that which at once suggested itself. 
The couplet of Pope or Churchill would have been 


too pungent and pointed for sarcasm so blunt as 
that of Mr. J. H. Tibbs, 294, Oxford street. 


GENUINE BELGIAN CHICOREE, 9d per Ib. 


Albeit those of high or gentle line, 
Who, blest with means to make the foreign tour, 
Have learnt abroad their palates to refine, 
Prefer not to imbibe their coffee pure, 
But, mixing it with Chicoree, ensure 
A daintier beverage—albeit the draught 
Wholesome alike for noble or for boor 
The faculty have stamped, to scorn they’re laughed 
By some who say,a drink more baleful ne’er was 4 


But who are these malign the noble root ? 
Methinks that they be coffee-dealers all, 
Disinterested knaves, who forward put 
A stuff which they Berbice and Mocha call, 
And tell the public not to keep these small 
Machines to grind the fragrant berry down, 
For into disrepair they ever fall, c} 
And coffee ground, forsooth, they say, is known ; 
More than the berry’s self to keep its fragrance all its ‘ 
owl, : 


> de op | 











But did we know their trade’s improper tricks, 
Into their premises if we could glide, 
There should we see them in their coffee mix, 
With liberal hand, the root which thus they chide. 
No wonder, then, their rogueries to hide, 
They rail at Chicoree as something vile, 
As thieves first spread the cry of “ Stop, thief!” wide, 
And, as they cheat the public, blandly smile, 
And brand it for a deleterious drug the while. 


Postscript. 
To those who own the French mode is the best, 
Of mixing this delightful beverage, we 
Would recommend, its qualities to test, 
A quarter of a pound of chicoree 
To one of coffee, as the right degree 
And true proportion—not a drachma more; 
And, if you’d have the article quite free 
From all adulteration, pray step o’er 
To J. H. Trpps’s, OxFoRD STREET, TWO-NINETY-FOUR. 


Tibbs is a genius. That withering touch about 
the stores of chicoree in the back premises, kept 
for adulterating Mocha’s fragrant berry so liberally, 
that both the Mocha and the chicoree are ruined ; 
and that other hint about the family coffee-mills, 
are finely hit off. We see how delicately he keeps 
down his swva indignatio to the insipid level of the 
potation in question. Anything fiery or ferocious 
would have been out of place. A fine harmony is 
preserved between the subject and its treatment. 
This is a rule which should never be lost sight of. 
Take a further illustration : 


JUPITER AND THE INDIAN ALE. 


“Take away this clammy nectar !” 
Said the king of Gods and men; 
“Never, at Olympus’ table, 
Let that trash be served again ! 

Ho, Lyzus, thou, the beery ! 
Quick—invent some other drink, 
Or, in a brace of shakes, thou standest 

On Cocytus’ sulphury brink !” 
Terror shook the limbs of Bacchus, 
Paly grew his pimpled nose, 
And already in his rearward 
Felt he Jove’s tremendous toes ; 
When a bright idea struck him-- 
“Dash my thyrsus! I’ll be bail— 
For you never were in India— 
That you know not Hopeson’s Aue !” 


“ Bring it !” quoth the cloud-compeller ; 
And the wine-god brought the beer— 
“Port and Claret are like water 
To the noble stuff that’s here !” 
And Saturnius drank and nodded, 
Winking with his lightning eyes, 
And amidst the constellations 
Did the star of Hopason rise ! 


Is not this in the true Homeric vein? Let us try 


another in the classical tone—der antiker Form 
“ich nihernd, as Goethe says. 


MANILLA CHEROOTS. 


“Fumar !” It smokes. Who would not, if they tried 

THomson’s Maniiias old, and picked, and sound 
Full-flavoured, Youth ! you'll find them in Cheapside, 

In boxes, thirty shillings for the pound. 

_We flatter ourselves this is as good as many a 
Greek epigram in the Anthology. Christopher 
North shall be our judge. 

We feel tempted to make another trial of the 
classical style. It always tells well in advertise- 
nents. People like to be flattered by appeals to 
their classical knowledge—or ignorance, we shall 
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not say which. Let us see! We have it—and 
here goes in the divine stanza of Goethe’s Bride of 
Corinth ! 
TARQUIN AND THE AUGUR. 
Gingerly is good king Tarquin shaving, 
Gently glides the razor o’er his chin, 
Near him stands a grim Haruspex raving, 
And with frantic mien he pitches in 
Church- Extension hints, 
Till the monarch squints, 
Snicks his cheek, and swears—a deadly sin ! 


“ Jove confound thee, thou bare-legged impostor ! 
From my dressing-table get thee gone ! 
Dost thou think my flesh is double Glo’ster ? 
There again! That cut was to the bone ! 
Get ye from my sight, 
I'll believe you’re right, 
When my razor cuts that sharping hone !” 


Thus spoke Tarquin with a deal of dryness ; 
But the Augur, eager for his fees, 
Answered,—* Try it, your Imperial Highness, 
Press a little harder, if you please ; 
There ! The deed is done !” 
Through the solid stone 
Went the steel as glibly as through cheese. 


So the Augur touched the tin of Tarquin, 
Who suspected some celestial aid ; 
But he wrong’d the blameless Gods ; for hearken ! 
Ere the monarch’s bet was rashly laid, 
With his searching eye 
Did the priest espy 
Ropcers’ name engraved upon the blade. 

This explanation of the old Roman legend must 
be equally satisfactory to the public and to Mr. 
Rodgers. We are naturally bashful—modest to a 
fault. We, therefore, merely mention as a fact— 
as a fact, be it observed, Mr. Rodgers,—that our 
razors are in wretched order. Our morning mirror 
shows us “with fifty mortal gashes on our chin, 
the least a death to comfort.” Mr. Rodgers is a 
man of too much sagacity not to anticipate our 
meaning. 

We are above partialities. The many-sided 
Goethe was a good many sides short of us. We, 
accordingly, can appreciate the merits of different 
competitors for public pence in the same walk—at 
least we are quite ready to praise them all with 
equal cordiality. While we revere Rodgers, we 
can esteem Mechi—Mechi of the Magic Razor 
Strop. We never pass his brilliant shop-front in 
Leadenhall Street without a thrill of involuntary 
awe for the Wizard of the Hone! To us this 
magni nominis umbra is invested with a shadowy 
mystery that gives all our thoughts of him the 
solemn tinge of the old Gothic romance, Let us 
indulge it for a spaee. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. 
A FRAGMENT—NOT BY TENNYSON. 


Slowly, as one who bears a mortal hurt, 
Through which the fountain of his blood runs dry, 
Crept good King Arthur downward to the lake. 

A roughening wind was bringing in the waves 
With cold dull plash and plunging to the shore, 
And a great bank of clouds came sailing up 
Athwart the aspect of the gibbous moon, 
Leaving no glimpse, save starlight, as he sank, 
With a short stagger, senseless on the stones. 


No man yet knows how long he lay in swoun; 
But long enough it was to let the rust 
Lick half the surface of his polished shield; 
For it was made by far inferior hands 
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Than forged his helm, his breastplate, and his greaves, 
Whereon no canker lighted, for they bore 
The magic stamp of Mecui’s Sitver Sree ! 


The field which the toilette opens up for poeti- 
cal advertisement is boundless. There are the 
Doudneys, for example—mighty names—dear to 
the whole economical public. We should say cheap ; 
but, in fact, they are both; for, by being cheap, 
they are dear. Some would say, it might be diffi- 
cult to become the Pindar of Codringtons and 
shooting-jackets, and that Mr. Doudney is not ex- 





} 


actly the person laured donandus Apollinari. Quite | 


| 


a mistake. There has long been an affinity be- | 


tween a tailor and The Nine ;—the judicious reader 
apprehends us. These coy ladies need no pressing 
invocation to clear their throats; but, at the 
flourish of our baton, raise, in Mainzerian chorus, 


THE LAY OF THE DOUDNEY BROTHERS. 

Coats at five-and-forty shillings ! trousers ten-and-six 
a-pair ! 

Summer waistcoats, three a sovereign, light and comfort- 
able wear ; 

Taglionis, black or coloured, Chesterfield and velveteen, 

The old English shooting-jacket, doeskins, such as ne’er 
were seen ! 

Army cloaks and riding habits, Alberts at a trifling cost. 

Do you want an annual contract ? Write to DoupNeys’ 
by the post. 

Dovupnry Brotuers ! DoupNey Broturrs! Not the men 
that drive the van, 

a o’er with advertisements, heralding some paltry 
plan, 

How, by base mechanic measure, and by pinching of 
their backs, 

Slim attorneys’ clerks may manage to retrieve their In- 
come Tax; 

But the old established business—where the best of 
clothes are given 

At the very lowest prices—F leet Street, Number Ninety- 
seven ! 

Would’st thou know the works of Dovpnry? Hie thee 
to the thronged Arcade, 

To the Park upon a Sunday, to the terrible Parade. 

There, amid the bayonets bristling,and the flashing of 
the steel, 

When the Household troops in squadrons round the bold 
field-marshals wheel, 

Shouldst thou see an aged warrior in a plain blue morn- 
ing frock, 

Peering at the proud battalion o’er the margin of his 
stock,— 

Should thy throbbing heart then tell thee, that the vete- 
ran worn and grey 

Curb’d the course of Buonaparte, roll’d the thunders of 
Assaye— 

Let it tell thee, stranger, likewise, that the goodly garb 
he wears, 

Started into shape and being from the Doupnry Bro- 
THERS’ shears ! 

Seek thou next the rooms of Willis—mark, where D’Or- 
say’s Count is bending, 

See the trousers’ undulation from his graceful hip de- 
scending ; 

Hath the earth another trouser so compact and love-com- 
pelling ! 

Thou canst find it, stranger, only, if thou seekst the 
Doupneys’ dwelling ! 

Iiark, from Windsor’s royal palace, what sweet voice 
enchants the ear ? 

“Goodness, what a lovely waistcoat ? Oh, who made it, 
Albert, dear ? 

*Tis the very prettiest pattern! You must get a dozen 
others !”” 

And the Prince, in rapture, auswers—“ ’Tis the work of 


DUUDNEY BROTHERS!” 





The reader has doubtless often admired the 
beautiful designs upon the covers of the periodicals 
in which the Doudneys’ advertisements are inlaid, 
The review, the drawing-room, the hunting-field, 
the admiral’s cabin, all are sketched with a mas. 
terly pencil, gently leading on the eye to such 
notices as “ Gentlemanly waistcoats for all seasons 
7s. ;” “ Duck trousers—all linen, 3 for 30s.,” &¢,, 
&c., &c. How much would the efficacy of these 
advertisements be heightened by an appeai like the 
above! Poetry should certainly be called in by the 
Doudney Brothers to the aid of the sister art. If 
they don’t, we shall offer ourselves to the other 
Doudney House,—we think of the Doudneys and 
their houses, as we do of the Medici—* the men 
that drive the van,” and who have superseded, with 
the lively portraitures of two members of the swell- 
mob, the everlasting man in the Mackintosh, who 
walked through a perpetual storm of sleet on their 
placards for several years. In fact, whether they 
do or do not, we shall not refuse to consider tenders 
from No. 49, Lombard Street. 

The appropriateness of the stirring and graphic 
ballad style, in speaking of so important and varied 
an article as dress, must have been felt. But it 
would be wholly unfit to celebrate the works 
of the great horologer of the day. ‘These ap- 
peal to us with grave and solemn thoughts, and 
in their steady “ Tick, tick!” a finely-touched ear 
will hear 

A WARNING. 


Lose Tuou No Time! A grave and solemn warning, 
Yet seldom ta’en, to man’s eternal cost. 
Night wanes, day lessens, evening, noon, and morning 

Flit by unseen, and yet much time is lost. 


And why? Are moments useless as the vapour 
That rises from the lamp’s extinguished flame? 
Why do we, like the moth around the taper, 
Sport with the fire that must consume our frame! 


Be wise in time! Arouse thee, oh, thou sleeper, 
Account thy moments dearer than thy gold. 

While time thou hast, provide a good time-keeper, 
To treasure up thine hours, till thou art old. 


Lose this one chance, and thou art lost for ever,— 

Seek him who keeps a watcu for shrinking souls,— 
Ask for Cox Savory’s horizontal lever, 

With double case, and jewelled in four holes. 

Herbert might have written this; and we should 
doubt the virtue of the man who, after reading It, 
would not long to possess himself of a repeater from 
an establishment hallowed by such lofty strains. 

Turn we to a class of advertisements that 1s 
ever delightful,—those suggestions to persons about 
to commit matrimony, of the possibility and pro- 
priety of furnishing their domiciles in a fashion- 
able, and, at the same time, economical style. These 
emanate from a class of pure philanthropists, who 
are hourly sacrificing their own and their credi- 
tors’ interests in the effort to make happy the 
homes of “ the young of both sexes.” Now couk 
we paint most interesting scenes of the first visit 
of a pair of human turtle-doves to an aphoners 
The exclamations on carpets, tables, Sauteuils, an 
other indispensables,—the blushing hesitations ove 
the marriage-bed—but that is no joking matter 
our eyes; for, like Milton, 

—— Higher of the nuptial couch by far 
And with mysterious reverence we deem. 
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But, instead of following out this vein of specula- 
tion, we prefer giving our idea of the lyrical form 
which such suggestions should assume. 


TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY. 
Gentle pair! Ere Hymen binds you 

In his fetters soft but sure, 
Pray bethink you, have you any 

Good substantial furniture ! 


Love’s a fickle god, they tell us, 
Giddy-pated, lightly led ; 

Therefore it were well you found him 
In a comfortable bed. 


Olive branches soon will blossom 
Round your table, two or three, 

And that table should be made of 
Good and strong mahogany. 


If the cares of life should gather— 
And we all must look for cares— 
Sorrow falls extremely lightly 
In the midst of rosewood chairs. 


Few that walk can ’scape a stumble, 
Thus hath said the Prophet-King; 
But your fall will be a light one 
On a Brussels carpeting. 

We can keep your little children 
From collision with the grate— 
We have wardrobes, we have presses, 

At a reasonable rate ; 


Mirrors for the queen of beauty, 
Basins of the purest stone, 
Ottomans which Cleopatra 
Might have envied on her throne. 


Seek us ere you taste with rapture 
Love’s first draught of filter’d honey, 
And you'll find the safest plan is 
No Discount, anp Reapy Money! 

There is an affectionate, almost paternal, tone of 
advice here, embalmed in a playfully poetical me- 
dium, that must go to the pockets of any susceptible 
pair. 

We are almost afraid to trust ourselves among 
the advertisements of pills and lotions, so infinite 
he they in their numbers and fascinations. For our 
own parts, we cannot conceive why anybody dies 
in such a world of specifics as that we live in. 
Vur pen hovers over “ Mrs. Johnson’s American 
Soothing Syrup.” Something after the manner of 
Barry Cornwall would be appropriate. But there 
are “ Kearsley’s Original Widow Welch’s Female 
Pills,” irresistibly forcing themselves upon us. 
Widow Welch! The Original Widow Welch! 
The subject is too inviting. We should cover a 
page with it in the style of Sterne ; but, as we can- 
hot afford this space, let us see what can be said of 

PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

‘Twas in the town of Lubeck 

A hundred years ago, 
An old man walked into the church 

With beard as white as snow ; 
Yet were his cheeks not wrinkled, 

Nor dim his eagle eye: 
There’s many a knight that steps the street 


Might wonder, should he chance to meet 
That mien erect and high ! 


When silenced was the organ, 
And hushed the vespers loud, 
e Sacristan approached the sire, 
2 And drew him from the crowd— 
There’s something in thy visage 
On which I dare not look, 
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A tremor that I dare not tell 
My very vitals shook. 


“ Who art thou, awful stranger! 
Our ancient annals say, 

That twice two hundred years ago, 
Another passed this way, 

Like thee in face and feature, 
And, if the tale be true, 

Tis writ that in this very year 

Again the stranger shall appear,— 
Art thou The Wandering Jew!” 


“ The Wandering Jew! thou dotard !” 
The wondrous phantom cried— 

“ *Tis several centuries ago 
Since that poor stripling died. 

He would not use my nostrums— 
See, shaveling, here they are ! 





These put to flight all human ills, 


These conquer death—unfailing pills! 
And I’m the inventor, Parr!” 

This,—enclosed in a letter from the sacristan of 
the ballad, with a statement, that he felt himself 
growing so much younger every day by the use of 
the pills, that he expected he would soon have to 
look out for a nurse to suckle him,—would tell 
amazingly before the usual “ Price 1s. 14, 28, 9d., 
and family boxes, lls. each.” Family boxes! A 
fireside of Methuselahs. 

There is no difficulty in finding a poetic vehicle 
for the most apparently intractable topic. The 
Life Pills hardly rouse one with the feeling of 
difficulty. Others are not quite so manageable; but, 
to show how far our theory may be carried, let us 
see what can be made of 


POOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. 
“ My leg—my leg !—’tis snapt in twain— 

Ye surgeons, gently use me ! 

Nor for your life, with trenchant knife, 

Or rasping saw abuse me !|” 

Sir Astley knit his brows so grim, 

And out then answered Brodie— 
“In my opinion that ’ere limb 

Can’t tarry with the body!” 

In wrath I left the Hospital— 
They bore me on a litter— 

Till passing Hotporx, Mippie Row, 
I saw a window glitter. — 

I read. Poo roo’s Cuinese Cement, 
*T was painted on a rafter— 

I bought a box, I rubb’d my leg, 
And danced a fortnight after. 

We have not yet spoken of the perfumers’ 
advertisements. What could we not say of “ Row- 
land’s Unique Preparations,” which, in his own 
exquisite language, “shine preéminent in their 
power, while the white and swan-like neck, no less 
than the rich luxuriant tress, form admirable 
trophies of their inestimable qualities!” The 
Macassar, productive of locks like the young 
Apollo’s; the Kalydor, an “odoriferous creamy 
liquid ;” the Odonto, “ which imparts to the teeth 
a pearl-like whiteness, and to the breath a delight- 
ful fragrance!” We move in the atmosphere of 
poetry aswe read of them. Nay,wheuwe read in the 
announcements of meaner men of the “ Original 
Grecian Compound,” and “ Hubert’s Roseate Pow- 
der,” we feel “the bloom of youth, and purple 
light of love” to be about us. In such a mood, 


we dash a shower of Attar of Roses upon our 





And when I rang the passing-bell, 


paper, and, before we know, there appears upon i 
in indelible ink, some ballad such as this, > aa 1 
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PARIS AND HELEN. 


As the youthful Paris presses 
Helen to his ivory breast, 

Sporting with her golden tresses, 
Close and ever closer pressed, 


He said ; “So let me quaff the nectar, 
Which thy lips of ruby yield, 

Glory I can leave to Hector, 
Gathered in the tented field. 


“ Let me ever gaze upon thee, 
Look into thine eyes so deep! 

With a daring hand I won thee, 
With a faithful heart I’ll keep. 


“Oh my Helen, thou bright wonder, 
Who was ever like to thee ? 

Jove would lay aside his thunder, 
So he might be blest like me. 


“ How mine eyes so fondly linger 
On thy soft and pearly skin, 

Sean each round and rosy finger, 
Drinking draughts of beauty in! 


* Tell me, whence thy beauty, fairest ? 
Whence thy cheek’s enchanting bloom ? 

Whence the rosy hue thou wearest, 
Breathing round thee rich perfume ?” 


Thus he spoke, with heart that panted, 
Clasped her fondly to his side, 

Gazed on her with look enchanted, 
While his Helen thus replied: 


“ Be no discord, love, between us, 
If I not the secret tell ! 

"Twas a gift I had of Venus, 
Venus, who hath loved me well. 


“ And she told me as she gave it 
Let not e’er the charm be known, 
O’er thy person freely lave it 
Only when thou art alone. 


Tis enclosed in yonder casket— 
Here behold its golden key, 

But its name—love, do not ask it, 
Tell’t I may not, even to thee!” 


Long with vow and kiss he plied her, 
Still the secret did she keep, 

Till at length he sank beside her, 
Seemed as he had dropped to sleep. 


Soon was Helen laid in slumber, 
When her Paris, rising slow, 

Did his fair neck disencumber 
From her rounded arms of snow ; 
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Then her heedless fingers oping, 
Takes the key and steals away, 
To the ebon table groping, 
Where the wondrous casket lay ; 


Eagerly the lid uncloses, 
Sees within it, laid aslope, 
Pears’s Liguip Broom of Roses, 
Cakes of his TRaNsPaRENT Soap! 

We have hitherto dealt chiefly ir. the discursiye 
and lyrical style; but the epigrammatic might 
be turned to equal account. This would gyi 
particularly for advertisements by plain cooks, 
and housemaids, with a two-years’ character from 
their last place. Take as a specimen. 


A SERIOUS FOOTMAN. 


WANTS A PLACE, a lad, who’s seen 
Pious life at brother Teazle’s, 
Used to cleaning boots, and been 
Touched with grace and had the measles, 


This for the advertisement sheet of the Congre- 
gational Magazine. In odd corners of the Morning 
Post we occasionally see hints like the following, 
put in more circuitous language. 

WANTS A PLACE, as housemaid, or 
Companion to a bachelor 

Up in years, and who’d prefer 

A person with no character, 


A female, who in this respect 
Would leave him nothing to object. 


Or such an appeal as this :-— 


Take me. I am young and bonnie; 
Maids like me are worth the winning. 





Comfort ’s more my wish than money, 
And [’ll do up your small linen. 


| But we must conclude. There are many inven- 
_ tions of equal celebrity with those we have referred 
| to, and we dare say, of equal merit, although as to 
| that we have not made up our minds. We are, 
| however, quite open to conviction, and Mr, Tait 
' knows our bankers. As to those, whose merits 
| we have sung, we shall be most happy to be the 
_ medium of conveying to their bankers any request 
_they may think proper to make to these moneyed 

gentlemen, to pay to Bon Gav rier, or bearer, any 
| amount of pounds sterling—the more the better. 





EXCURSIONS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


BALLINASLOE—ATHENRY—ORANMORE—GALWAY. 


In the Temple of Diana at Chios, we read that 
the statue of the goddess seemed to regard those 
who viewed her from the door of entrance with a 
shy and repulsive expression ; but as they ad- 
vanced, her aspect melted gradually into one of kind- 
ness and affability, until, upon avery near approach, 
it changed to a gracioussmile. The sculptor was a 
sly fellow, and well knew what was in Prudes. 

The county of Galway is rather the reverse of 
allthis. At the first introduction, it receives you 
with a deceitful smile, and grows stern and rugged 
upon a closer acquaintance. 

You are presented to this Great Western at 
Ballinasloe, a pretty and cheerful town, standing 
in the midst of a well-cultivated and planted 


country, and having many visible signs of increas- 
ing prosperity. I must dissent from the Hibernian 
observation of the facetious Titmarsh, that there 
is “nothing to remark in Ballinasloe, except 4 
church, and a handsome lunatic asylum which is 
outside the town.” The church (by the way ) 
which attracted that tourist’s attention 15 0° 
longer an object of ocular remark to any one, for 
it has been pulled down to the ground ; because 
though a tolerable roomy one, it could not accom- 
modate a fourth-part of the Protestant inhabitants; 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are OW 
| erecting a more spacious building on its ruins. It 
‘is a rare occurrence for churches in Connaught to 
_be demolished for so good a cause, 
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But Ballinasloe contains other things worth 
seeing than a church, which is no more in it, and 
a lunatic asylum which it keeps appropriately 
beside itself. There is a Union Work-house, with 
an extensive frontage to the far-famed fair-green, 
which, for its light and elegant proportions, de- 


serves more than a passing glance. The situation 
is, however, badly chosen—close to a marsh pro- 
duced by the overflowing of the river Suck, from 
which a dank and offensive exhalation frequently 
envelops that part of the town. This circumstance 
ought to have been taken into consideration, as 


well as the architectural adornment of The Green, | 


when the site was fixed ; for prisons, work-houses, 
hospitals, and all such places within which the 
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found trespassing within this demesne will be pro- 
secuted as the law directs.” 

But more than the picturesque and accessible 
beauties of Garbally, or the attractions of the busy 
and thriving town adjoining it, the philanthropist 
will find the cleanly and comfortable dwellings 
and well-tilled farms of the numerous tenantry on 
Lord Clancarty’s estate deserving of admiration. 
This is a resident landlord much devoted to the 
agricultural improvement of his estate, which he 
finds to be consistent not only with his own in- 


| terest, but with that of a crowded population, 


inmates are compelled to remain for any length of | 


time, should be placed in a peculiarly airy and 
wholesome situation. The miasma which is nox- 
ious enough to the free, will be little short of death 
to them. I don’t much mind, therefore, that row 
of respectable houses which are en suite, and on a 
level with this work-house. There are far better 
situations about and in the town where this volun- 
tary prison might have been placed. What was 
to hinder its being set on the opposite ridge, for 
instance, occupied by the neat little fane which has 


been lately raised to the memory of Archdeacon | 


Trench ? 

That monumental building is also a handsome 
object ; but it looks bare and incomplete without 
a figure of the archdeacon, whose person was as 
fine a model for a sculptor as Flaxman himself 








Your systematic improvers too often begin their 
course of amelioration by “clearing” the land ; 
that is, by turning a considerable proportion of the 
people adrift, and making large farms. But Lord 


| Clancarty found a number of people on his land ; 


and he seems to consider it his duty to mend their 
condition as well as that of the ground they culti- 
vate. He has, accordingly, engaged an experienced 
agriculturist, to instruct them in the proper mode 
of treating their small allotments, and in the right 
course of husbandry to make them profitable ; 
and by means of a local Farming Society, of which 
he is the patron and chief contributor, a supply of 
the best seeds is brought to their doors from Scot- 
land, on cheaper terms than they have heretofore 
been able to procure the sweepings and refuse of 
the Dublin market. Hence their crops are more 
abundant, and of a far superior quality to what 
they were wont to be; and their means and com- 
fort are proportionately increased. The landlord 


would have chosen. The entrance to the demesne | himself, and his agents, see that the tenants keep 
of Lord Clancarty opens upon this same classic | their houses neat, and properly secured against the 
green ; and, contrary to the general custom of this | rain and cold. The thatch is not suffered to fall 
hospitable quarter of the land, the grounds are free | into ruin ; nor are the windows stuffed with straw, 
to the people, to ramble about the broad avenues | or blocked up, after the fashion of the province, 


and shady walks, up to the very dwelling-house of 
the noble proprietor. This is a most acceptable 


privilege to the inhabitants of Ballinasloe, who | 
may account themselves fortunate, when they | 


meet, inall other parts of the country, broad, staring 
sign-boards, mounted upon high poles, and de- 


nouncing the “ utmost rigours of the law” against | 
any one who presumes to peer within the ugly | 


stone walls surrounding the seats of the Connaught 
gentry. 

It is alleged in excuse for this forbidding prac- 
tice, that no gentlemen in the world have better 
reasons for not wishing their privacy to be broken 
in upon; but it does appear most churlish, when 
aman has a few stunted trees, and a hawthorn 
hedge or two, that he should interdict the sight of 
them to eyes pained and wearied with contem- 
plating the bleak fields and stony enclosures which 
constitute the general face of nature in these parts. 
To so ridiculous a height do they carry this form 
of exclusiveness, that places which were once en- 
closed and planted, but no longer bear a trace of 
gentility, are still held sacred, and protected by 
one of those aristocratic badges. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Oranmore is a great big potato-field, 
surrounded by a broken wall, close by the entrance 
to which a newly-painted board, set on high upon 
the only piece of timber that is visible above 
ground, announces proudly, that “ All persons 





with shutters never to be opened. They are well 
glazed; and the outer as well as the inner walls 
being regularly white-washed, a cheerful and happy 
air is imparted to these humble roofs, which it does 
one’s heart good to contemplate. 

The sight of such localities gives but little plea- 
sure to those who grow fat upon popular discon- 
tent. The thrifty and industrious are not the tools 
with which agitators find it most convenient to 
work. A dirty, cheerless, benighted, beggarly 
hamlet, in an obscure corner of Lord Westmeath’s 
estate, turns out a greater number of “ardent re- 
pealers,” and of self-taught orators, upon a Sun- 
day afternoon, than the whole of this estate could 
furnish ; ay, and gives twice as largely to the Rent. 
It is, in fact, the negligent landlords, be they Whig 
or Tory, who make Mr. O’Connell’s fortune, and 
send their countless myriads to magnify the power 
and terror of his name. 

Mr. O’Connell is aware of this, and has set his 
face very emphatically against agricultural im- 
provement. One of his most favourite 


jokes is against “Peter Purcell and the Pigs ;” 
Mr. Purcell having exerted himself, with great 
success, in forming a General Agricultural Society, 
which has already done much good, and promises 
to do much more, to all ranks of persons 

or interested in the culture of the soil, It answers 
the ends, both public and private, of agitation, to 
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represent this Association, as designed to fatten 
pigs and oxen, to the detriment of the labouring 
people; as if a general extension of green crop 
husbandry were not the very best thing that could 
be devised, to ensure permanent and full employ- 
ment to that class. But wherever the operations 
of the Society have been introduced, the absurdity 
of such an allegation has already manifested itself. 
It is the old Irish lazy-bed system, which causes 
labour to be so little prized, and so wretchedly re- 
munerated ; and in proportion as the people shall 
acquire information, they will see the benefit of 
these improvements, which (please the Pigs and 
Peter Purcell) must ultimately prevail against 
ignorance and dirt. 

All this, however, must be received, with an ex- 
press reservation against the clearing system, as 
some landlords practise it; for the first thing to 
be attended to, and the most sacred right to be 
preserved, is the right of man to eat bread by the 
sweat of his brow, upon the land where it pleased 
God to give him the breath of life. This must be 
held a right sacred and indefeasible; and it is 
cheering to know that it can be maintained and 
preserved in perfect consistency with the most 
profitable and enlarged systems of agricultural 


improvement that modern discoveries have brought ' 


to light. Mr. Blacker in Ulster, and Lord Clan- 
carty and others in this province, have given it 
the proof. The soil of Ireland is capable of pro- 
ducing food in abundance for three times its pre- 
sent number of inhabitants ; and of so producing 
it as to yield an increasing profit to the owners, in 
proportion to the numbers which it sustains. 
There are two routes to Galway from Ballinasloe. 
Theonethrough Aughrim and Loughrea, being more 
level, is taken by the mail-coach, and other public 
conveyances ; the other, more picturesque, lies 
through Kilconnel and Athenry. The distance is 
about the same both ways; and the traveller who 
takes an interest in tracing the vestiges of Old Ire- 
land and her past glories, will be well repaid for a 
few ups and downs de plus, by striking into the latter 
path for once ina way. The ivy-mantled ruins of 
an abbey at Kilconnel are extremely beautiful; and 
Athenry, once the capital of this province, contains 
many remnants of the olden time. Seen from a dis- 
tance it has an imposing effect, from the extent of 
the old city wall, which, with its flanking towers 
and moat, is wonderfully perfect. The high road to 
Tuam passes under an archway, surmounted by a 
tower, which is called the Northgate ; but of a 
real gate, there is no more remaining than there 
was of Sandalwood left at Cabool. Near this is 
an ancient fortress, which bears the name of King 
John’s Castle ; because, as the local antiquaries 
insist, it was built by the Lackland lord of Ire- 


land himself, when he came into Connaught ; an | 


event, good reader, which, betwixt you and me, is 
rather apocryphal. 

There is, besides, a venerable abbey, of which 
the pictorial effect has been greatly marred by the 
barbarous piety of some of the Burkes or Brownes, 
whose family vaults are within the chancel, and 
who, to protect the gilded frippery inlaid upon 
their tombs, bave blocked up all the fine pointed 
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arches of the windows with solid masonry, iJ] 
it is a fine massive building ; and, viewed in com. 
bination with the castle and the parish church 
the latter a handsome modern structure which 
springs most artistically out of the gray ruins of 
its Catholic predecessor, contributes materially to 
the solemn effect of the distant view. For distant 
your view of Athenry must be, to impress your 
imagination with those deep and reverential fee]- 
ings which its historical recollections call up, 
Within the walls all is misery and meanness, 
squalor and penury. This Place of a King—for 
such is its etymological designation—is a heap of 
wretched cabins, where Supreme Dirt holds its 
court, and the King of the Beggars might most ap- 
propriately keep his royal state amongst those 
numerous princes and princesses of The Blood who 
paddle in the streets. 

The ownership of this place is divided among so 
many proprietors, that it is nobody’s interest to 
concern himself about its prosperity or take mea- 
sures for its improvement. 


The child whom many fathers share, 
But seldom knows a father’s care. 


And s0 it fares with this Place of a King, the lordly 
Athunree, where the Berminghams used to hold 
their feasts of fat things, and draw together all the 
spoil of the surrounding country. A leg of a poor 
old ewe, nailed up to a dirty door-post, after serv- 
ing her generation through many a year, repre- 
sented the whole outward and visible sign of carnal 
comforts available for a population of thirteen 
hundred persons ; sou/s I might say, for this seems 
but a lenten provision for so many bodies. 

The employment of the inhabitants seems to be 
on a par with their victualling department. There 
was a carpenter at work, in the middle of the 
street, making a coffin, a sort of manufacture 
| which must always go on, even in the dead time 
| of the year; and although there was nothing novel 
either in the shape or in the materiel of his work, 
_a round dozen of full-grown spectators were ga- 
| thered about, some with pipes in their mouths, and 
| all with hands in their pockets, to observe and 
scan its progress. 

Hard by the town is a holy well, sacred to the 
Virgin Mary, the water of which, according to the 
most true legends, no fire can warm, and which is 
consequently endued with powers and virtues of 
an extraordinary kind. On the 15th of August, 
being the day of The Assumption, pilgrims resort 
to this Bethesda from various parts of the country, 
to perform penances and other religious exercises 
around it, and to fasten votive rags upon a bush 
that overhangs it. The cures performed at these 
holy wells have been well described by a wag of & 
French tourist—“ L’aveugle s’en retourne en mar- 














chant, le boiteux en parlant et le sourd en voyant. 
Si vous avez quelques infirmités, faites seulement 
sept fois le tour, et vous verrez ce qui en arrivera. 
As for the anticaloric properties of the water, they 
have been tested, meo periculo; and a bowl of 
punch, screeching hot, was the result. 

The Petty Sessions Court was sitting, and be- 
sides the usual average amount of trespass cases, 





arising from the tumble-down fences of the coun. 
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try, and of pigs straying upon the highway, the 
wublic interest was excited by an investigation of 
an assault at a neighbouring fair, which had led 
to a fatal encounter between the police and the 
country people. Two or three attorneys were em- 

loyed, one of whom introduced himself as the ad- 
yocate of no individual, but of the people at large, 
‘n whose name he exerted himself to cut short all 
inquiry, and prevent the magistrates and the pub- 
lic from obtaining the slightest information asto the 
real facts of the case. The affair had begun in an 
unprovoked attack upon a young man, who ap- 
peared in the court, a forced and reluctant witness 
against his assailants, because, as he alleged, the 
whole parish had threatened him with its displea- 
sure, should he turn traitor to the people. The 





said “ people” being, from the days of Sir John | 
Davies, a most justice-loving nation, had a vehe- | 
ment desire to see justice administered against cer- | 
tain policemen who stood charged, bythe verdict of a 
coroner's inquest, with the crime of murder ; and 
the treason would be to weaken the chances of 
such a consummation, by damaging the credit of 
a fellow who was the cause of all the mischief— 
fons et origo malorum, and from whose assumed 
innocence the guilt of the police would derive a 
deeper and deadlier hue. This was the business 
of the learned gentleman who officiated as Attorney- 
General for the people. 
It is not a pleasant sign of the times, that such | 
a feeling should spring up anew, and display itself 
against a force organized and employed to guard | 
the peace of society, and who have now, for some 
years, stood on a friendly footing with all ranks | 
and conditions of men. The Irish police were at | 
one time extremely unpopular; but under the | 
excellent regulations of Lord Normanby, the dis- | 
like with which the common people looked upon | 
them had worn away. Of late, however, under 
new masters, the old jealousy seems to be reviving; 
nor is it very strange that it should be so, if many 
such things happen as came out upon this inquiry. 
One of the persons charged with rioting stated 
to the court—and his assertion was not denied— 
that he had been arrested on a Wednesday, con- 
veyed to a distant station, and confined there until | 
Friday, when he was brought up for examination 
before a bench of magistrates ; and that his wrists 
were confined by double handcuffs all the time. Such 
torture is enough to bring odium upon any insti- 
tution. If it were used in Russia, our political 
optimists would make a fine talk about it, and 
thank God that wx are not as other men are. But 
being in Ireland, it did not provoke a single in- 
{uiry or observation. It seemed as if it were the 
usual course to secure accused persons, and keep 
‘tem in attendance upon the convenience of ma- 
gistrates, under this gentle coercion. 
There is a snug little hostelrie in Athenry, where 
ler things than tough ewe-mutton are served up; 
and the traveller is pretty sure of a pair of tolerable 
Tees to take him out of the place ; which—after 
*tgour of a day or so—is about the most agree- 
accommodation that heart of man can desire. 
Musical student, who lives over the way, and 
ems to have no other earthly oceupation from 
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morn to night than to extract broken sounds out 
of an asthmatic fife, does not diminish the love of 
locomotion in the tourist ; albeit, John the waiter 
protests that the artist is one of the most admired 
performers of the “ Timperance Band.” 

Temperance in Ireland, at this present writing, 
means an abstinence from whisky, rum, brandy, 
and gin; and, by way of compensation for the sa- 
crifice, an unlimited indulgence in party-spirit— 
the most noxious and maddening devil of all. Old 
Sir John Harrington said of “the Irishry” in his 
day, that they were “drunk before wine, and mad 
after.” They seem to be now both mad and drunk 
(lymphatic, at least) upon the thinnest of all po- 
tations. 

Upon some estates in this county, a sort of 
feudal system is kept up, of which the people 
loudly complain ; although, for their own sake, 
they submit toit. It is a very common condition 
annexed to the tenure of small farms, that the ten- 
ant shall leave his own business, at any time that 
he may be called upon, to plough, cart, cut turf, 
reap, mow, or dig, for the landlord ; and the hire 
which he receives for these services is considerably 
below the ordinary rate of wages. Thus, a shil- 
ling is the payment allowed by such contracts for 
a horse with a man to lead it ; and they must both 
“find themselves.” That is to say, the horse 
must be fed, and the man too, and their labour re- 
paid, out of that one splendid shilling. Refusal, 
or neglect to comply with such requisitions, is 
punished by a heavy fine, which is rigidly exacted. 
The labour of a man without a horse is supposed 
to be sufficiently requited with sizpence ; and I 
saw a number of men saving the harvest of a noble 
lord, who were to receive that mighty sum, with- 
out the addition (as they expressed it) of “ bite or 
sup.” 

Besides these stipulated “ duties,” as they are 
called, the same generous peer annexes penalties to 
certain acts, which the inhabitants of a free coun- 
try generally hold themselves at liberty to do or 
not to do, at theirown discretion. Being an anti- 
Malthusian, he discountenances matrimony within 
his dominions, and visits the perpetration of it, if 
the offender be a male tenant, with a fine of five 
pounds, payable to the landlord’s exchequer. The 
introduction of a foreign son-in-law to any farm- 
stead, is followed by expulsion of the bride, un- 
less the intruder bring a specified sum to be add- 
ed to the floating capital of the estate. That 
naturalizes him, and gives the lady a plenary li-’ 
cense to “ be fruitful and multiply.” 

Oranmore, within five miles of Galway, is a 
dirty, straggling village, at the head of a shallow 
estuary, with a most rough and ragged bottom of 
black stones and shingle. There is an old square 
castle, as black and dingy as the shore itself ; and 
the whole place has a desolate and poverty-stricken 
appearance. Close to it, in the direction of the 
Clare hills, is a bathing village, called Renville, 
where, if the accommodation is not of the choicest 
kind, it is, at least, tolerably cheap. A cottage, 
sufficient for a large family, (who have no objec. 
tion to lie three in a bed,) can be had for four 
pounds a-month; and the lodgers are supplied, 
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without additional charge, with milk, potatoes, 
fuel, and what are not inappropriately denominat- 
ed, some “sticks of furniture.” Salthill, a suburb 
of Galway, on the shore of its beautiful bay, has 
the call over this and all other western dipping- 
places ; for there do the fashion and the haute no- 
blesse congregate, with their equipages and flaunt- 
ing liveries; and there the band doth play all 
manner of new music, from Somnambula and 
Semiramide ; while the ancient tribes of Galway, 
intermixed with inquiline visiters, 

The Joyces and Lynches, 

The Martins and Ffrinches, 

The Kirwans and Burkes, 

As grand as grand Turks; 

With the Bodkins and Blakes, 

All wonderful shakes, 


walk up and down upon the beach, “ from noon to 
dewy eve.” Nevertheless, Renville boasts its own 
élite, with no lack of boating, car-driving, pic- 
nicking, and every other kind of long-shore enjoy- 
ment. The frequenters of this place also possess 
the advantage of access to an extensive and very 
well-planted demesne, to whose trim walks and 
noble sea-views they have free admission, through 
the singular liberality of the proprietor, Mr. 
Athy. 

The immediate approach to Galway isa reproach 
to it; as it would be, indeed, to Timbuctoo. It 
winds over a bleak and ugly hill, flanked by a 
dirty pool, which is all mud, unless when the tide 
is full; and it passes through a long defile of the 


most wretched and filthy hovels. The inhabitants | 


of this outlet are chiefly fishermen, whose wives 
and children seem to have no occupation but to 
squat about the doors in a state of loathsome lazi- 


ness. Their dens consist, for the most part, of a | 


single room of very small dimensions for each 
family. Light and air are permitted to come in, 
when the door happens to be open; but, at all 
other times, are hermetically excluded. Of fur- 
niture they have none; rarely a table, more rarely 
still, a chair. The floor, on which they sit, and 
in a corner of which they “ strew down their [ not ] 
lonely pillow,” is mud—dry enough in fair weather, 
but through the winter months of about the same 


consistency with the street outside ; for, although | 
the light and breath of heaven are skilfully kept | 


out, the rain is not. It comes dripping through 
the sooty thatch, or flowing in tiny rivulets, en- 
riched by liquid exudations from the dung-heaps. 
Moreover, those same heaps are, in all weathers, 
more prodigal of ammonia than an agricultural 
economist could at all approve of, or a mere un- 
chemical fellow, who loves to poke his nose into 
queer odd places, take any pleasure in, 

The annual rent extorted for one of these styes 
is forty shillings; an amount sufficient, with a 
week's labour of the family, to complete the whole 
building from the foundation. The persons who 
traffic in this sort of house property are not the 
lords of the soil. They belong rather to the pavé, 
being generally low men, who, in defiance of the 
subletting act and its clauses, parcel out their lease- 
hold tenements thus for the reception of the poor. 

But although the landlords do not condescend 


to deal in such dismal holes, they haye provided 
too many candidates for them ; the demand hayjp, 
greatly increased with the land-clearing system 

which has been carried on for some years in Ine. 
land. The outcast population of the fields have 
been driven into the towns, where starvation and 

“ Fretting grief, the enemy of life,” 

make them ready marks for infectious disease - 
and thousands upon thousands have perished, yn. 
pitied and unrelieved, in those hovels. To many 
a noble lord and proud commoner could be trace] 
the fetid nastiness and foul contagion which han 

about the outskirts of our larger towns. But this 
is not a fit subject of fashionable condolence, The 
taste of Ireland is said to incline to wallowing in 
the mire; and therefore, perhaps, our imperial 
Parliament, which busies itself about the badly. 
aired and crowded habitations of the poor in Lon- 
don and in Birmingham, has bestowed no care on 
the lodgings of this people. It would not be easy, 
indeed, to point out how the direct interference of 
Parliament could much mend the matter, The 
Poor Law, which was relied on for checking the 
evil, has proved a signal failure ; and unless a 
more healthy and benevolent feeling can be diffused 
among the upper classes, prompting them to repair 





tion, mere legislation can go but a short way to- 
| wards amelioration. Mr. O’Connell’s popular plan 
_of “fixity of tenure” could never reach this misery, 
| The famous fishing settlement of the Claddagh, 
at the western side of Galway, has been so often 
described, and by such expert hands, that I will 


| not attempt to add new perfumes to so sweeta 
| Violet. It is not the romantic place which Inglis 
delighted to represent it ; yet there is an air of 
| stout ruffianism about the brawny, loose-limbed 
| loungers upon its quay, which is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely interesting. They are a very independent 
set of fellows; and long claimed and exercised 
the right, not only to do what they pleased them- 
_ selves, but to make every one else do what they 
pleased too. Thus, they frequently took it into 
their heads not to go out fishing, because it might 
be unlucky, or disagreeable, or contrary to the 
canon of some saint, of whom, perhaps, the rest of 
Catholic Christendom had never heard the name ; 
for this Claddagh republic possesses an extensive 
| private property in saints. And when they took 
| those whims, it was their good pleasure, which 
they signified in a way quite unmistakeable, that 
| all other maritime communities should take them 
likewise. The fishers on the opposite coast of 
Clare must not dare to cast a net while the Clad- 
'dagh boys held it unlucky to do so. If they at- 
_ tempted it, a squadron immediately put forth, well 
_manned and equipped, to cut their nets, or, in case 
_ of resistance, sink their boats in the ocean. 
_kind of sway continued to be exercised, without 
| dispute, until last year; the good people of Galway 
having frequently to fast o Fridays for months 
together, on pulse and soupe maigre ; while the 
waters that washed their walls teemed with tur 
bots, soles, haddocks, John Dorys, and codfish in 
numerable. All the while, too, the orators at the 
Corn Exchange were bemoaning the decline of the 





the ills produced by their own cupidity and ambi- 
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Irish coast fisheries through Saxon influence and 
the accursed Union. 

But about a year ago, Mr. Dudley Persse, a 
gentleman of fortune, thought he would take some 
fish outside the bay with a trawl-net ; and for 
that purpose he embarked in a stout boat with a 

y of his friends, whom he had armed to the 
teeth. Scarcely had he let down his net, however, 
when the capacious bay was blackened with the 
craft of the Claddagh, every boat of them crowded 
with men, who, in leaving Galway, proclaimed 
their determination to sink the whole party. Al- 
though this truculent design was made public, 
and from the reckless character of the persons who 
avowed it there could be no doubt of their carry- 
ing it into execution if they could, it was thought 
strange that neither the boats of the coast-guard, 
nor the revenue cutter, then lying in the bay, 
stirred from their moorings to defeat it. It was 
no business of theirs—not exactly within their 
department—to prevent a murder not purely con- 
traband ; and so those punctilious public servants 
pointed their glasses to the scene of action, and, 
with the anxious citizens, awaited the result. Mr 
Persse, in the meantime, hauled in his net, and 
made for the Clare coast, steering through the 
midst of the hostile fleet, and, by good piloting, 
evaded the attempts of some of the fishermen to 
run him down ; whilst his companions, with their 
guns pointed, and ready for action, kept several of 
the less daring at a respectful distance. In this 
way they effected a landing in safety, and in- 
trenched themselves within the walls of a ruined 
house, where, without firing a shot, they were 
enabled to maintain their position against some 
hundreds of baying assailants, until the police 
came to their rescue. The coolness and intrepi- 
dity of this little party reflects much credit upon 
the bravery of the Galway gentlemen. Had they 
been trained campaigners under the command of 
the most experienced officer, they could not have 
brought themselves off more gallantly; and if 
they could but inoculate the police with some of 
their steadiness in the hour of danger, it would 
conduce much to the peace and safety of society. 

That day’s exploit was productive of much good 
to the people of Galway and to the Claddagh 
fishermen themselves: for the government, which 
had previously given no heed to the representations 
of the inhabitants, now sent a sloop of war to this 
port for the protection of all her Majesty’s subjects 
upon the waters ; and not only the town, but the 
whole country for many miles inland, has been 
well supplied with fish ever since. The Claddagh 
Corporation, finding its monopoly thus broken up, 
has betaken itself to more industrious courses; and 
the saints have relaxed their rigour exceedingly, 
under the influence of competition, to the great 


profit of their votaries, and to the “ behoof of all 
good subjects,” 
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Here is a noble dock worthy of the emporium of 
the west; but it is sad to see how empty it is, 
Two or three little barks from Glasgow, taking in 
oats for that market—a trader between this port 
and London—and a vessel which had taken out 
emigrants to Quebec, and was unloading its return 
cargo of white deal, formed the sum total of its 
shipping. The wondering inhabitants had scarcely 
ceased to wonder at a war steamer, The Cyclops, 
which had been sent round a short time ago from 
the Shannon, to watch Mr. O'Connell and the 
Repealers. It was the first steamer that had been 
seen in these waters; just think of that. The 
people of Hong Kong know more about steam 
navigation than the people of Galway ! 

Near the dock is that old fish-market, which, if 
I had the pencil of a Wouvermans, or whosoever 
he was that painted Dutch fish-markets the best, 
I would gladly transfer upon canvass. With its 
steep broad stairs leading down to that dashing 
river, in which so many of the pink-legged daugh- 
ters of Erin, clad in the bluest of azure, and 
brightest of red, beetle their Sunday finery ; and 
with its tall ancient foreign-looking houses, once 
the dwellings of rich merchants who traded to 
Spain and the Indies ; and with that old castle at 
one corner of the little square, and that venerable 
Saxon arch—(there is is no mistake about it, it is 
“Saxon,” and the only remaining gate of the 
town)—this would make a fine subject for a fine 
painter. Titmarsh offered at it; but flesh and 
blood is not transparent; and, as a crowd of 
lounging connoisseurs gathered around him where 
he sate, he could scarcely be expected to have set 
down all things exactly as they stood. The most 
that can be said for his sketch is, that it is a 
spirited unlikeness. The next time he visits Gal- 
way, let him try it from the other side of the 
water. 

Apropos of that very pleasant wayfaring man, 
I must tell him that Mr. Kilroy of the hétel pleads 
not guilty to the impeachment of having served up 
two turkeys upon one dish. It is a peptic tautology 
with which neither his conscience nor his carte can 
reproach him. He acquits his humorous guest 
however of all malice prepense in this matter, at- 
tributing the misstatement to national ignorance, 
which is to be pardoned, if not pitied. “ Mr. Tit- 
marsh,” thus argues Mr. Kilroy, “ confesses that 
he is a Cockney ; and that is a race not very con- 
versant in the language or the anatomy of birds. 
It is most likely, therefore, that he mistook a pair 
of boiled rabbits smothered in onions, for the 
bubbly-jocks he talks of ; in which case I cannot 
but think the gentleman who came in for three 
wings, was a most ill-used individual.” 

In that concluding observation of Mr. Kilroy’s 
I entirely concur, and shall conclude with it for 
the present. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS.* 


T weve volumes of new novels are surely enough 
for discussion in any one sea-side autumnal month ; 
especially when the full half of them may be pre- 
sumed, from the character of their authors, to be 
the élite of the season. The first of these Tales 
on our list is another spirited translation by Mrs. 
Howitt from the Swedish Romances. The Tales 
of Frederika Bremer are quite as well entitled to 
this national appellation as are Scott’s to the name 
of the Scottish Novels—We take it for granted 
that all our readers are by this time acquainted 
with The Neighbours and The Home, and therefore 
eager to welcome another fiction from the same 
source ; which if, on the whole, found less attrac- 
tive, yet possesses, among its other excellencies, a 
strong family resemblance. The former novels 
appeared in two volumes: this one is in three ; 
but it would, we think, have suffered no great de- 
terioration to the English reader had the Transla- 
tor cut it down to similar dimensions, by the judi- 
cious pruning of redundancies and excrescences. 
We have already borne warm testimony to the 
general power and originality of this feminine 
reader of the human heart ; this charming painter 
of life and manners, as they are moulded and mo- 
dified by the social usages and institutions of her 
native country. In The Home, and among The 
Neighbours, she is ever true, fresh, healthful, and 
charming ; and even more remarkable for subtle 
and delicate perception of the depths and endless 
shades of character, than for the exquisite instinct 
by which she discriminates those evanescent and 
yet distinctive traits which manifest feminine in- 
dividualities and idiosyncrasies. So is she in 7e 
President's Daughters ; though she has there been 
more frequently bewildered or led astray by 
the mists of German transcendentalism, and 


tempted by the ultra-romance and exaggerated | 


intensity of the modern French novelists, than in 
her earlier works. These, if they were not more 
natural, were more national, and also more fresh, 
as well as true to ordinary life. In The Neigh- 
bours there was a good deal of story and romantic 
incident ; and if there was less in The Z/ome, the 
want was not felt ; while, in the new work, there 
is no attempt at a connected story of any kind, 
and the few striking episodes are generally forced 
and extravagant. The merits of the work must, 
therefore, rest chiefly on detached scenes and pic- 
tures, and on its prevailing strain of thought and 
sentiment ; on its beautiful womanly philosophy 
and masculine range of observation. One might 
fancy that the author despised, in her delineations, 
the usual resources of fable and costume, so sum- 
marily and remorselessly does she kill off her person- 
ages ; getting rid of them even by the ignoble and 
wholesale process of cholera. Her humble-born 
girl of genius, her exalted artiste, Angelica, she 








oe 


* By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt, In 
three yolumes, London; Longman & Co, 





kills off as unceremoniously by consumption; find. 
ing her, in all probability, getting unmanageable, 

The work consists of two Tales, referring to the 
daughters of the President; though the sisters, as 
we are allowed to see them, have in their lives little 
more connexion than if they had belonged to dif- 
ferent families. The President is a widower, and 
the governess whom he gives to his daughters be- 
comes the enthusiastic friend and biographer of her 
pupil Adelaide, the fascinating heroine of the first 
story. The Tale opens with the father indoctrj- 
nating the new governess with his notions of 
* Woman’s sphere,” with his conventional princi- 
ples and precepts of female education :— 

“And my dearest Mamselle Rénnquist,” added the 
President, persuasively and impressively, laying his hand 
on my arm, “ remember particularly, for Heaven’s sake, 
no miracles of my girls—no miracles! I will not have 
them brilliant or vain ladies, nor learned, proud, and pe- 
dantic women; but simple, reasonable creatures, good 
wives and mothers—that is what I will have them to be! 
Accomplishments they may have, but only for their own 
amusement and that of others; to hear virtuosos I would 


much rather go to the concert and pay my dollar. As. 


to reading, above all things let them read no more than 
is just necessary for them to be able freely and easily to 
converse on the subjects most current in society. All 
reading beyond that, and all connoisseurship, are disad- 
vantageous to a woman, and snatch her from the sphere 
in which alone she can gain esteem, or benefit society. 
The late Frederika,” continued he, whilst a tear rose in 
his eye, “ my late wife, held as a principle in her dangh- 
ters’ education to concede something, certainly, to the 
capricious taste of the times in female education: but, 
on the other side, never to efface aught of the original 
form which she considered as appointed by the Creator 
for the existence and very being of woman; and that 
consists’”—and the President laid a strong emphasis on 
every word— in quiet domesticity, mildness, order, con- 
sideration for others, severity towards herself, industry, 
skilfulness, and the power of being agreeable in society 
as well as in the every-day life of home. Every kindof 
pomp and ostentation; all kinds of display before any 


| species of public (now, Heaven knows, so common 





among our women!) were rejected by her; and she con- 
sidered that a woman could, in her family circle alone, 
be happy as a good daughter and tender wife and mother, 
pleasing to her Maker, and useful to her fellow-crea- 
tures. ° ° ‘ ° 

“ The education of my two elder daughters,” continu- 
ed the President, “is nearly completed. Edla is twenty; 
Adelaide seventeen. They require now, more than ever, 
at their entrance into the world, a guiding friend. My 
two little darlings, on the other hand, Nina and Mina, 
require to be taught everything from the A BC. They 
are all to-day gone to dine at my sister-in-law’s; but I 
expect them home every moment. I long to introduce 
them to you.” 


The governess and her pupils went to a party. It 
was a brilliant and fashionable one, at which many 
distinguished persons had assembled ; and there the 
President, so averse in theory to his daughters being 
exhibited, and engaging in the pomps and vanities 
of life, thus betrays the true man :— 


The lady of the house came forward, with a note im 
her hand and a disturbed countenance. 

“ What shall we do?” said she, “ we shall get no Ga- 
latea. Little Eva has fallen ill and cannot come. 
heavens ! where, where shall we find a Galatea ?” 
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‘ng, her eyes went questioning round the room, 
oT, too) on Angelica; and then both she and Baroness 
Palmin began to entreat her to take upon herself little 
Te esident, however, at this moment came sud- 
lenly up to me and whispered earnestly, “ Cannot Ade- 
jaide—cannot Adelaide be Galatea ?”’ 

| fell as if from the clouds at a proposition apparently 
<o in opposition to his and “the late Frederika’s prin- 
ciples;” but seeing that he was really in earnest, I 
merely answered, “I daresay she can;” and at the same 
moment the Baroness turned from the obstinately refus- 
ing Angelica to the President, to ask his daughter for 
the Galatea. 

The thing was soon arranged. “ It will be wonderful 
to be dead, and then again to be living,” said Adelaide; 
“Heaven grant that I may only keep my gravity !” 

The scene—or pantomime, was acted to admira- 
tion ; and before the lovely representative of Gala- 
tea had been warmed into life, Count Alarik was 
ages gone in love for the heavenly statue, vivified 
by the power of human love. The governess, who 
had already conceived a warm and devoted affec- 
tion for Adelaide, had the good fortune to have for 
her neighbour a gentleman who knew all about 
the remarkable Count ; and while he ate and chat- 
tered, she learned a good deal of the predestined 


hero and lover :— 

“Count Alarik W.,” said he, “is one of the most ex- 
cellent and extraordinary men that I know. He served 
with distinguished bravery in the German war. 
peace was made for Sweden, he retired from the army 
and withdrew altogether from the world, devoting him- 
self to science and philosophy, on an old family estate, 
which had come to his hands in a ruinous condition and 
loaded with debt don’t burn yourself with the bouwil- 
lon! Ah! Isee you have cold milk to satisfy the 
demands of needy creditors, he sold whatever valuables 
he had inherited from his forefathers, and lived for many 
years in extremely narrow circumstances; nay, he was 
even, I believe, poor. Now, however, he has improved 
his lands; which, after all, are not large, and make no 
Cresus of him O ! oysters, oysters ! thank Heaven ! 
and the most delicious grouse! this a /a dauhe is the 
hostess’s crown ! they say now that he is come out 
iuto the world again to look about for a rich wife; but | 
I don’t believe it.” 

“And why not 2” asked I. 

“Madeira or port wine, my most gracious ! He is 
not the man,” continued my neighbour, as he filled his 
glass. “ Not that I think there is anything wrong in a 
man looking for money and a wife at the same time—I 
am just doing the same myself—but Alarik has his own 
uotions. He is an uncommon and an excellent man—a 
true lion-nature, and I have only one thing against him; 
that he is too peculiar, too obstinate, and even severe to 
harshness against the weaknesses of others poached 
éggs and mushrooms—a little weak. ° . , 

“They say now, that he is to marry the President’s 
step-daughter, Countess Augusta U. Well, she is hand- 
ome, and extremely rich, and does not seem very much 
to hate him; but, after all, I know a wife that would 
suit him better cold pike with shrimp sauce al- 
most too salt aj! aj!” 

“And who then is it !” asked I. 

“Just that good, beautiful angel to whom he is now 
talking.” 

llooked and saw Count Alarik leaning over Adelaide’s 
chair ; they were both laughing. 

“Faith, a handsome couple,” continued my neighbour. 

“No, but this is pleasant! I have not seen him laugh 
” heartily since his brother’s death. Now, let us look 
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nance, expressive both of talent and goodness, and who 
contemplates that lovely Miss Adelaide with such sin- 
cere admiration! Can you believe that fortune and 
the world have done all they could to spoil her, and 
have not succeeded ! She never ceases to forget herself 
for others. That young man standing behind her chair 
there, seems to have very kind intentions towards her. 
And there is Aunt Gunilla in a turban, than 
which Mahomet could not have a finer! Twenty years 
ago, a little girl who was fed on morning dew and pars- 
ley, and now a great lady—is it not quite wonderful that 
we mean quite a different thing when we say, ‘a great 
lady,’ to what we mean when we say, ‘a great man !’— 
she eats with a keen, connoisseur’s tongue from every 
dish, and thinks meanwhile on her supper next week; I 
hope she will invite me !——pudding ! That was a pity ! 
No, I thank you! Baroness B. is charmingly beau- 
tiful this evening—and her husband, as usual, jealous of 
that little fair gentleman, who certainly never thought 
of anything wrong, but who has become the man’s bite 
noire. Look at that betrothed pair who have flitted 
through the honeymoon before the bridal——hem ! aj! 
aj ! there, two servants came in contact! |’reserve the 
roast ! I am sorry for that young woman; she tries 
to be gay, but is pale, and scarcely can eat; and that be- 
cause her husband sits at the card-table, and takes the 
food from the mouths of his children, or others, which is 
no better. Look at the Mamselles T., who are eating 
turkey, and giggling! and their father, who swallows 
them with his eyes,and thinks nothing on the whole earth 
so charming as his daughters. ‘ They are wonderful, won- 
derful ’ he says. A happy family ! you will drink, I 











When | hope, a glass of negus! See, here we have an Etna !— 


admire in this ice-cake the power of art to unite cold 
and heat, and, by means of the agreeable, to destroy the 
appetite, which is such an especial means of health 
look, now, how anxiously mamma yonder winks to her 
young daughter not to eat, and how dutifully she lays 
down the spoon which was just at her lips—such a daugh- 
ter would just suit me. We have really a very fine col- 
lection of people listen, what a noise and hum, just 
like a bee-hive when it is about to swarm. It is really 
wonderful how people are capable of talking so inces- 
santly.——The women really dress themselves well in 
our days; elegance without extravagance, an agreeable 
medium, with the exception of what regards arms, and 
that strikes both my eyes and my shoulders. But see 
the heads of the young ladies, how beautiful they are 
with their uncovered hair.” 

The above is a bit of genuine life in Sweden, or, 
for that matter, anywhere else in civilized Europe. 

The President, we have seen, besides his own 
fair daughters, had a step-daughter, a young, rich, 
and beautiful widow, whom the world gave to 
Count Alarik, and who had no secret dislike to 
this destination. She, besides, knew her sister to 
be engaged to another, a fair young man, to whom 
the governess, to her great perplexity, had heard 
Adelaide familiarly call out at the evening party, 
“ Be quiet, dear Otto ; get away, dear Otto.” Her 
first question, on coming home, was who this dear 
Otto might be. 
“ Otto !” exclaimed Adelaide; “ young Otto, my 
cousin and my betrothed.” 
“ Betrothed !” repeated I, with astonishment. 
“ Yes, for long. We have grown up together, and we 
played as children at being lovers.” 
“ Joke may become earnest,” said the President, sig- 
nificantly. 
Adelaide did not reply, but bit her under lip, which 
afterwards swelled like a cherry, as wilful as pretty. 











a little at the rest of the good people here. What lux- | 
‘ry in toilette and eating ! our finances must suffer; we | 
wust be ruined, all and every one of us ! what is this | 
“ain! Fowls with oyster sauce ! for the second, third, | 
fourth times, weleome, ye oysters! One caunot live 

Without oysters !——Do you see that pale, fine counte- 





‘ 





At another party we are introduced to most of the 
leading personages ofthe Tale. Here, too, was An- 
gelica, the girl of exalted genius, the young inspired 
painter, and her noble patroness. Angelica’s elo- 
quent discourse on Genius and high Art conveys an 
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apt idea of one phase of Frederika Bremer’s novels, | turn towards that of the eternal sun ? Comforter of the 
which, though indicative of a beautiful power, is espe ard and prophet of the secrets of God, Geni 
"pat - il to thee ! 
not in her most original or felicitous manner, and| « Deep mists gather over the earth. ‘There are 
certainly not in that which has either created, or | autumn nights in which every star is hidden in vis 
will increase her popularity at the quiet firesides | in which the heart of man sickens at life, at himself, at 
of England. all peep him. No er feeling dwells in his in. 
é“ : ” “s most soul; no tear is in his eye; wherever he turns ; 
isin pA! + aay 2 Fsc:rted » Counter, E Att be so night—and the night is peopled with dark and hideous 
“A brilliant meteor,” said a bright head. shadows—the very air which he breathes suffocates 
“ Why does the earth pay homage to it as to a god 2” But see ! who lightens from the cloud and makes the 
asked some one. night clear; and reveals the fair genii who had hidden 


. . . behind the cloud, and now beckon to him and sm; 
“ Man loves the light that dazzles him,” said the | 7”. : oe : "ae id smile! 
Countess ; “and I think that, after a calm examination, | ee he Lp eo 4 Hs lightning-beam 
it would be difficult to say whether Genius actually has |.” PPY 5 wept and 


been of any benefit to the world. The industrious citizen; | aaa: eninge Ae Renee Bh eR he E 
sion, 


the tranquil thinker; the good man, work more for the | ""; Who is it that glorifies nature ? Who is it that under 


wellbeing of society at large than the most brilliant genius.” : 
“We will look ~ a's little nearer,” said pace | stands her language, reads the quiet hymns of the flowers, 
Natalie ; “let us inquire now what Genius has done for | and seizes upon thought in the bird’s song ! Who is it that 


the world and for mankind.” With these words she hears the spirits of the mountains and the floods; that 


’ voli AED | hears the voice of the Almighty in the rolling thunder: 
looked at Angelica, and all eyes were at once turned on | in the murmuring forest, and interprets for man God’s 


he young girl, who seemed to be influenced by an ex- A 
the young girl, who see y word in nature ? 


traordinary emotion. She had risen from her seat, and - a , 
went with gentle steps forward into the circle of people | li Wh ry eget et nfypey boned sy Bo aoe 
who had gathered round an altar of variegated marble, | cing sewer; thee whe tate the path of the te = a 
which occupied e =. + the a," “ “Her | working of the heart of man; thou who searchest out 
which was placed the ute-p ayer ea ane ama | the essence of the Divinity, and the life of the littl 
countenance became paler and paler; her eye gieamed | flower—we comprehend tlee not, but we know well 
darkly, a light shudder passed through her delicate | chin tae anh | ’ 
frame, and she was obliged to support herself against a. ; ; F Sie” aie ee 
the altar, where she stood for a moment, and appeared Pinon sgh FT ie fart tnaeeend nai 
as if listening to words which were inaudible to other caked td intl aie 4 they Whe ative date Gs 
ears. All looked at her with astonishment, except Miss lightning . the canal d po d ons die | Who i a 
Greta, who turned away with an expression of displea- nie, the cone pla Pe - pnt toy Mol 
sure, saying to herself, as she withdrew, What purpose a gives = sie oan that enlightened beaaly 
can this answer? I cannot endure such things—and yet | which he drew from its breast ; who, borne upws “ by 
I like the girl, notwithstanding.” loa ; 3 4 ? : 
Count Alarik advanced to the young enthusiast, and | a poe Regge ey fetch thence fire with 
repeated, with a voice which demanded an answer, “A seta life—a little essa ue .0 i of ohn 
Countess Natalie’s question—* Tell us, Angelica, what wean snd to live in this thy at temantalligictn nee 
does Genius do for the world ?” Sanaa are : ti rts es 
Angelica looked him; her yes appeared larger | Ht inte the ears of milios of hums, beings 
than common, they glanced quickly round, her breast | how glorious! How sweet the lot to live for a world, 


heaved, and her eyes filled with tears. Her soul was | and to die for the immortally beautiful on earth! 0 


too full; she suffered, and was overcome by the mighty | that i might be mine f* 


Tears of ardent longing streamed down the now glow- 
ing cheeks of Angelica. 

“Is it for renown ?” asked Count Alarik, with a 
searching glance. 

“ And would this renown make you happier, An- 





spirit within her. At length she spoke, but it was not 
calmly ; her thoughts came lightning-like, and in broken, 
disordered phrases. 

“Tt gives joy, joy to the world! joy to every human 
soul! Light in the past; strength in the present, and 

ope uture ! : : : : 
: ‘ Jt ya ef graves and the ruins of the earth ? | gelica ?” inquired the elderly lady with the —_ a ie 
Have you seen races of men and thrones disappear ? | ance 5 weald Me here = per h all es ee bd 
seen how they who have performed heroic deeds and Y°"U% ——" oo dy pay hens tiny dy : ’ ° in 
works of love have sunk into the silent grave ; how ashes | se a _ ” a ier e1ng we lot wht 
cover the magnificent temple ; how mists lie dreamingly | 8°" 8 ‘ a - “ . — ~ - br —- *s heart, 
on the tombs of heroes ; how all, all pass away from ex- 1 More worthy to be striven alter by ® woman of one 
ioteman: | veoh of being the whole and entire happiness 

“ But who is he that, with a flaming glance, dissipates ae : 
the mist, and makes the dead sins anti in renewed | Angelica — first at one - = . pe 
forms? The immortal bard, who preserves the memory | the yoy es . + noenmen pv ‘ON 2 me i the 
of nations; who sings their combats; their victories; ee, he = “it ¥ ~ee 9 paper. lin roducing 
their wounds ; their acquired treasures, and makes one = ennedinaten ytd : pie dy pe pe aa 

° ° ° ' j 5] > ‘ 

period the inheritor of another! who makes us weep | efface my name from the picture, I would not 0 


over the sorrows and rejoice at the glory of a thousand | ° a i for 
years ago ! Clear dawn over a world else sunk in dark- | if wo te of my hand and of my spirit lived only 

| mankind. 
| 


ness—Genius, that art thou! . : ice and 
‘ helt ] voice 
“ When Genius speaks, the breast of the people ex- Lech of meal, Pas ect toe Gee I should be 


pands; it breathes higher and freer ; actions of goodness 
and of bravery are through a thousand years the reécho 
of his words. When Genius speaks, the hearts of the 
people throb, and immortal words which lay there slum- 
bering, awake. Mankind looks upward, recognises his 
nobler self, and becomes better, kinder, and happier. 
“And when a people bleed ; when a deep wound has 
been given to its heart ; when it seems as if its strength, 
its freedom, its noblest life must perish under the hand 
of the executioner, who is it that yet speaks of better 
days, that raises again the fallen eagle, and lets his eye 


‘happy; I only know one thing, that I must obey the 
voice which requires from me that I should strive 
| the immortal in art. God must dispose my fate 98 
sees best !” : 
“And have you weighed,” asked Count Alarik, - 
vancing towards her, “all the difficulties of your path 
General opinion, poverty, your sex, which prevents 
acquisition of a grounded knowledge—all, all will ; 
your steps. Listen to wiser counsel, Angelica. of 
yourself according to the taste and the circ 
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times. Do not strive to attain to the ideal; paint 
its, little scenes out of every-day life, and you will 
become rich, will live tranquil, loved, and esteemed.” 
«] can endure hunger,” said Angelica, looking at him 
y and fixedly ; and the censure of the world I do 
not hear; it would be overpowered by a mightier voice 
within my own breast. Striving after the highest only 
i] I live !” 
" he if you should fail? if you should be deceived-in 
wers ! 
a ste God be merciful to me, and let me die !” 
“And wherefore this ambition! A less degree of 
perfection also gives joy, and the good and the beautiful 
live also in the humbler spheres of life, and there are 
they more accessible.” on 
“The highest ! the highest !’ exclaimed Angelica ; 
«| will live and die striving after the highest !” 
“You have the true artist-soul,” said Count Alarik, 


delighted ; and clasping her slender waist, he lifted her | 
The lute-player sate with a | 


standing upon the altar. 


heavenly smile at her feet, as if ready to sing her praises. | 
A murmur of approbation and pleasure was heard from | 


the bystanders. 


The Miss Greta spoken of is a laughing | 
hilosopher, and one of the cleverest delineations | 


in the Tale, She is shrewd, sensible, natural,‘and 


with a merry and pleasant satiric humour ; which | 


only sports with vanities, hypocrisies, and affecta- 
tions ; and she is possessed of a generous mind, and 
a warm and true heart. Among so many high- 
flown personages, Miss Greta admirably sustains 
her cheerful and useful character, the patroness of 
no one, yet the friend of every friendless being ; “a 
creature not too wise or good for human nature's 
daily food ;” a merry laugher at the sentimental 
pretenders, and a foil to those pure etherial natures, 
which yet require some balance of mother earth as 
a counterpoise to their exaltation. 

brought out in the following scene :— 


Miss Greta lay on a sofa and trimmed her nails with 
alittle pair of tongs, and, exactly as the clock struck 


twelve, put on her five little gold watches, which her | 
waiting-woman handed to her silently and respectfully, | 
when some one came to propose a walk to her witha | 


part of the company. 


“What is the use of it 2?” demanded Miss Greta, who | 
was no great friend of walks and fine scenery. The | 


Weather was too warm, too cold; she had no wish for 
lb, Ke., «xe. . 


Miss Greta was not in the best humour in the world, | 
and it did not particularly please her to find that her | 


walking companion was Miss Pelan—called by her ac- 
quaintance Pellan—who was continually getting into ec- 
stasies with everything that she saw. Ona her part, how- 
ever, she had a great fancy for Miss Greta, who was by 
no means flattered by it. 

“Gracious ! how beautiful it is here ?” exclaimed Miss 
Pelan; “what masses of trees! what a variety of green ! 
whata serene sky ! Ah, dearest Miss Greta, is it not here 
like Eden ?” 

“I do not know; I never was there,” answered Miss 
Greta, drily. 
Some of the company, but I know not who, turned 
conversation on self-sacrifices. The greater number 
declared that nothing was easier than the performance 
of these so-much-extolled actions; that it was perfectly 
tatural to give one’s life, one’s comfort, for one’s friend 
~hay, even for one’s enemy. No one was more zealous 
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We now came to a little opening. At the foot of a 
rock we saw a slender white figure lying under the trees 
among the flowers of the grass. We instantly recognised 
Angelica by her lovely hair; she slept with her head 
resting on her arm, and a book beside her. Every one 
exclaimed at the beautiful sight, and at the romance of 
it. They could fancy themselves in the fairest days of 
poesy, when the nymphs of the wood revealed themselves 
to mortals. 

“1 wish her joy of the many insects that will be crawl- 
ing on her,” said Miss Greta. 

At this moment we heard a horrible roaring; and an 
infuriated bull, with fiery eyes and bloody muzzle, dashed 
through the brushwood towards the company, on the very 
side where Angelica lay. Everybody fled in haste and 
terror, without thinking on Angelica; and nobody fled so 
hastily, and sprang so desperately over stocks and stones, 
as Miss Pelan; nay, indeed, she pushed aside her friend 
Miss Greta, and made a leap over Angelica, whom she 
/ must have mistaken for a block of wood. Miss Greta 
alone ran to Angelica, and called upon her to save her- 
| self. Angelica sprang up, light as a young roe; but at 
| the same moment sprained her ancle, and could not ad- 
vance another step. Pale as death, she reseated herself 
| on the grass. 

“ Run; for Heaven’s sake, fly !” exclaimed Miss Greta. 
* Are you bewitched! Quick, quick !—-make haste.” 

“T cannot; I have sprained my foot,” said Angelica, 
in a trembling voice. 

“ Indeed !—in the name of Heaven !” said Miss Greta. 

The bull came now upon them with full fury; and at 
that moment Miss Greta becoming at once perfectly 
calm, placed herself between Angelica and the maddened 
animal, and took off her shawl, as she said to herself, “ I 
cannot say that I should find it at all pleasant to be 
tossed.” 

The next instant the bull, with stooping head, dashed 
towards them, and with admirable presence of mind she 
threw her red shawl over his horns, so that he took a 
_leap on the other side of Angelica, and, blinded and 
raging, hurried onwards. 

Fearless and calm, Miss Greta turned now to Angelica, 
who had nearly fainted from pain, and, taking her like a 
| child in her arms, carried her hastily into the wood. 
When she had gone some distance, and the roaring of the 
bull was no longer to be heard, she seated herself to rest 
with her burden upon a stone, and with moist eyes 
| pressed the rescued girl to her breast, and kissed the 
soft silky curls which shaded her brow. When she 
again set forward on her way, she met Miss Pelan, who 
was running about the wood like a stray sheep. She 
had lost her way, and was distracted with terror, and 
_ hurriedly inquired from Miss Greta which was the way 
back to the house. Miss Greta, however, instead of answer- 
ing her, ordered her to assist in carrying Angelica; and 
Miss Pelan obeyed, complaining and trembling the while. 

“We shall all three be killed,” said she, mournfully. 

“In Heaven’s name!” said Miss Greta, “ we do our 
| duty, and our Lord will take care of the rest.” 

“ But I don’t want to be gored!” exclaimed Miss 
Pelan, ready to run away. 

“Stay where you are and follow me,” said Miss Greta, 
commandingly. “Ah! what are our bodies that we 
should hesitate to sacrifice them when our duty demands 
it! What is the body, Miss Pelan! A garment sooner 
or later to be cast off!” With this she laughed heartily, 
and could not deny herself, every now and then during 
the way, the pleasure of entertaining Pelan with her own 
fine phrases. 

The contrast between the sisters, and the deve- 


lopment of their respective characters is even more 








t self-sacrifice than Miss Pelan. She declared thatshe | skilful, though Edla is a sort of double or modifi- 


d quite despise herself if she could hesitate even for 
* Moment in risking her life to save that of a fellow-crea- 


cation of Leonora, the plain and discontented 
gloomy girl in the tale of “The Home.” The 





ture. “What is the body %” said she, “but a garment 


h sooner or later one must cast off!” and at this | Serene 


the shook herself. “Should one hesitate a moment in | 

‘*posing it to danger if a higher duty demanded it! | 
possible—for me, at least, impossible !” 

88 Greta, was the only one who said not a word. 





With all her virtues and her faults, Adelaide was ex- 
tremely loveable ; and ere long she so completely won 
my heart that 1 loved her as if she had been my own 
child. She made my life happy through hers ; it did my 
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ened to her sweet yoide, when, the 
her own innermost lifé tuned, so to say, the 
to miisic ; but Be was so good—so 
1 Beings Tike this operate, upon us Tike 
“and spring: is it'a wonder tha if 

fed mel know not, and I did not seek to in- 
Haye seen s0 much uneasiness, so much pain, 
1ay, even 80 tnuch bitterness and injustiee to those who 
jerists the feeling, “am 1 to get nothing in return for 
‘what'T give %” And what wouldst thou have !—love ! 
“Thott fool; ‘does not love give itself capriciously, not for 
‘#erVite, not for gold, not for love and fidelity does it give 
tt#elf;—why, I leave for cleverer heads than mine to de- 
termine. But it will always be the counsel given both 
by wisdom and goodness in this world where we wander 





re 


in darkness, and so often blindly bestow our love; it will and sulky. 


always be the best, I say, to give without demanding any- 
thing iu return. Thus I did in Adelaide’s case. , .. . 
How amiable and gentle her nature was I had every 


day an opportunity of seeing in her behaviour to Fdla. | 


This unhappy young creature seemed to have a bitter 
rootiin ber heart, which shed gall over every object that 


surrounded her, She was for the most part silent and | 


reserved ; bat what she did say was caustic, and what 
she did was unpleasing and unfriendly. Adelaide could 
not approach her with her beneficent warmth and affec- 
tiou, because Edla repelled all friendly advances ; but 
Adelaide. never replied to her sister’s bitterness ; she 
bore her ill-humour quietly, and if she knew anything 
that was agreeable to her she did it. Nevertheless she 
seemed almost to fear her, and rather to avoid any in- 
terference with her. This connexion between the sisters 
would. have been quite inexplicable to me had they 
grown up together; but at the age of eight Edla had 
been sent from her father’s house and placed in a school, 
whence she had only been recalled a year before the 
death of her mother, about two years before my entrance 
into the family. 

1 contemplated Edla narrowly, and discovered in her 
a deep and wounded sensibility. What she said often 
betrayed a conviction of injustice in the distribution of 
human tots, and:great bitterness of mind in consequence. 
She seemed :to feel deeply the human inability to avoid 


suffering and unfortunate fate; she considered this fate | 


tobe hers, and yet would not submit to it. She seized 


upon the discordances of life with a keen glance; and | 
pondering on the niggardliness of nature towards her- | 
self, her eye had become sick, and her heart wounded. | 
light. But why complain of it ?” she added, casting tp 
| a glance full of anger and despair : “ the lesser life is but 


These wounds she regarded as incurable, and she became 
reserved to the whole world. Her lips never complained, 
and no one ever saw her eye shed a tear. It might be 
said that her whole life and temperament was a silent, 
bitter, and proud repining. She was irritable and sen- 


sitive; but shyness and pride prevented her exibiting | 


her wounded feelings, except by a contemptuous and 
bitter demeanour. Beneath all this, however, there 
existed real power, deep feeling, love of truth, and ex- 


traordinary, though very much neglected, powers of | 
|ecaused? My late wife 


mind. I felt a deep interest in her; and waiting till 
time and circumstances should show me how best a ray 
of light might be thrown into that darkened soul, I de- 
termined to follow her quietly, aud endeavour to win her 


confidence by love. 1 was convinced that unreasonable | . 
mildness and coucession which alone can gain love ; she 


severity and improper management had laid the founda- 
tion of her unfortunate temper. 


Between Edla and her father there existed that ¢old- | 
ness and distance which often arise between parents and | 


children when they make mutual exactions, and when 
no reeonciling love steps as intercessor between. 

.“L gave thee life,” says the father to the child; * 1 
paid attention to thy childhood ; thou eatest of my 
bread ; thon art sheltered by my roof, . 1 give thee free- 
dom, and such pleasures as are suitable to thy years. 
Be grateful; obey my will; antieipate my wishes; live 
in order to make me happy.” ' ' 

-“ Make, me happy,” replies the child; “give to me 
that bleasedaess which ‘my soul requires, and -without 
which 1 cannot gladden .thy life...L demanded not life 


en Adelaide came in, when I looked on 


t'we love them ? | 











_recon¢iliation.. Not so Edla ; the long pent-up 
| of bitterness was boiling up in her. 10 
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ppiness. . If thou. will not, giye it, I despise thy 
it is to me a burden !” at CePbE thy fist 


“And thas, stands these unfottuités, exacting 2, 


bitterer every day. i doe ' 
On the, delightful domestic evenings of .the {.- 


Emily, andthe chosen. few admitted to their private 
t cirele; Edita was'the only shadow ; though even her 


sullen spirit momentarily brightened in the fix. 
side sunshine. _ On one of these pleasant evenings 
when all was cheerful happiness, each from, the 
President to his little daughters contributing: to 
the genera! enjoyment, Edla ‘alone was cold and 
uncompliant. She refused to play, she was silent 
The cloud on her spirit was finally 
dispelled ; and thus, through Edla, we receive from 
Miss Bremer wise and useful instruction on “the 
relative duties of parents and children. ) 

With enchanting life and expression Adelaide sung a 
song ou “ Home.” 

“ A home ?”’ said Count W. softly, as he crossed his 
arms on his breast and bowed his head ; “a home, with 
a beloved wife—it is in truth a heaven !” “ 

“Yes,” said the President, “and with an amidbl 
daughter, who in everything seeks to please her father, 
and provides so tenderly for his comfort and enjoymenf,” 

The tone in which this was said, and the shar 
he cast upon Edla, caused all eyes to turn: upon “her. 
She coloured violently. Iam certain that the President 
immediately repented his hasty and unfriendly word’; 
but what was said, was said, and Edla’s embittered 
feelings rose hastily to a degree which I should have 
thought with her to be impossible. She turned to'Cotint 
Alarik, and said— , eae 

“ You have compared home to a heaven, do you know 
what else it may resemble ?” foray 

He looked questioningly upon her, and she continied 
“ A house of correction.” re 

I shuddered at these bitter words. The Président 
started so that the tea was shaken out ofhis ewp: Count 
Alarik regarded Edla seriously and reproachfully.'):)), 

Edla continued with violent excitement: “ There, is 
an overseer, and there are prisoners. The former assigns 
work to the latter; and when they negltect it, he punishes 
them. He exacts the fulfilment of’ duties, but gives 
neither the tenderness nor the joy which makes duty 





a counterpart of the higher, and home is an image of the 


| world’s order.”’ 


“ Miss Edla!”’ said Count Alarik warningly. 
The President was violently affected, but’ restrained 
himself, and turning to Count Alarik, said, with a pe 


_ cious calmness—“ Is it not wonderful, my dear Count, 


that man so often embitters his own days, and thé 
complains impatiently at the suffering he has himeélf 
” (the President became 


moved, as he almost always did when he named her#) 





|“ poor Frederica made me the happiest of husbands ; If 
she had lived, she would likewise have made me a'happy 


father, for she would have taught her daughters tat 


would have taught them to deserve a father’s tenderne®, 

who desired nothing better than to see all his cher 

happy areund him, and to clasp them to:his boson" 
The. President was moved, and evidently ready for 


: wow 


“ Love alone,” she said, “ wins return of love. = 
father who gave his child life, and did not give # 


-derness, and does not give it joy, has no right to uiake 


any elaims.” » yeb one 

“No right ?” said the President with: warmtbj-s 
too excited to be able to weigh his words: +No ree 
But you ! you can never be wrong, you must’ pret 
right. But if I have no right te claim from you 


from thee ; but the lite which, thou dast givea demands |.compliance aud obedience, I have at least a righ) re 
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, then it is best that—that we part.” 

“It will then be my affair,” said Edla coldly and 
growing pale, “ to give place. I shall soon no longer 
give discomfort and disquiet to any one.” 

She arose, laid aside her work, and was about to go. 
Count Alarik seized her arm. “ Child !” said he, softly, 
«no precipitance ! Miss Edla, you are wrong ; bethink 

ourself !” 

She stopped and looked wildly at him. “ What shall 
1 do ?” she asked. 

“You have been wrong. Confess it. Beg your father’s 
forgiveness.” 

“No !” said she violently, as she sought to disengage 
her arm; but Count Alarik held it fast, and conducting 
her aside, spoke earnestly to her in a low voice. 

The President, perfectly beside himself, began to sing; 
Adelaide went to him with tears in her eyes ; Countess 
Augusta sat deadly pale, and I knowing not what to 
do. In this moment we heard a cry of distress from 
the children’s place of banishment, and a strong light 
blazed in through the half-open door. We rushed alto- 
gether into the room ; the curtains of both the windows 
were ina flame, and even the wall-hangings were on 
fire. The children stood blowing upwards with all their 
might, frightened and crying. Count Alarik seized de- 
terminedly and pulled down the curtains and hangings 
of one window, but in so doing his own clothes caught 
fire. When Adelaide saw this, she threw herself uncon- 
sciously into the fire, seeking to extinguish the flames 
around him. In a moment her light dress burst up in a 
blaze, and thus suddenly came to pass, that Adelaide 
and Alarik stood with their arms round each other, en- 
veloped in flames. God of Love! if it was thou who 
hadst arranged this, then forgive that I by the means of 
a bucket of cold water, which I in my despair dashed over 


Adelaide, put an end to both the embrace and the flame. | 


To return to the lesson on parental and filial 
duties: —Edla, by her presence of mind and de- 
votedness, extinguished the fire, but was dreadfully 
scorched herself. The governess kindly attended 
her, and they were scarcely alone,— 


} 
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| chief sources of her sufferings. 





Before a couple of lines written with a pencil upon a 
scrap of paper were given to me: it was the request from | 
Count Alarik that he might come and visit Edla. Re- | 
garding him as her future brother-in-law, I thought he | 
might come up. Edla also consented. “He may come,” 
ssid she, “he may hear all I have to say, he is reason- 
able and good, and will not blame me ; not in every- 
thing at least.” 

Edla’s excitement of mind had now risen to a height 
which altogether overcame her usual shyness and reserve; 
it seemed that she must now pour herself out or die; all 
the consuming gall which had long collected in her heart, | 
now burst forth with a violence which alarmed me. | 
Count Alarik heard her long, without saying a word; 
an expression of sincere compassion was seen on his | 

~ y countenance. 

If you knew,” said Edla, “ how I have been used, | 
e would not wonder at the unfortunate creature I am. | 
was not a wicked child; I affectionately loved my pa- | 
rents, particularly my father—I would have willingly 
given my life for him; and then,—with such good-will, 
so tender a heart,—never to receive a friendly | 
oa continual animadversions, continual reproaches | 
Nee dings ! and why! because I was ugly, because | 
— had denied me all agreeable gifts, because I was 
ortunate! I was seven years old, when my father 
day caressed me,—I remember it yet as if it had | 
An r yesterday,—a sign that it was an uncommon event. 
afterwards, at such a tender age, to be sent from 





| fever. 





MY father’s home—to return there as a stranger, and 
Ways to be treated as such! 


v nf " > . 
for hc aresses, and encouragements, joy, all—all were | 
wT Adelaide.” 
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“ Are you envious of Adelaide!” asked I, sorrowfually. 
Edla was silent a moment, and then said, “ If it were 
possible to hate Adelaide, I had done it; but who could 
hate Adelaide! nay, how difficult to avoid loving her! 
I had hated every other than Adelaide in her place. 
Oh ! do you see it is not so easy, not so pleasant, to ar- 
dently thirst for love and friendship—for something 
good, some joy; and to see all, all snatched pe 
one more fortunate: even my dog, my little bird, 

me for her. And what advantages possessed she over 
me !—Beauty, the power of pleasing, rich gifts of nature, 
they were not her merits—she had not given them to 

herself! Why was I so destitute of all,—so poor,—and 

then punished for my poverty ¢” 

The embittered spirit of the neglected, unloved 
daughter, thus gave vent to feelings long brooded 
over ; and the Count, while he allowed the justice 
of a part of her complaints, showed her that her 
own disposition, pride, and bitterness, were the 
Neither his admo- 
nitions nor sympathy were thrown away. Edla 
was stricken and shaken ; she first wept, and then 
found strength and consolation in the high views 
of duty opened up by her monitor. 

Count Alarik promised in future to explain himself 
more fully, and now only exacted from Edla, that she 
should make peace with her father, and herself take the 
first step towards reconciliation. She wished to resist ; 
but Count Alarik, partly through joke, partly through 
earnest persuasion, made her blush for this despicable, 
this false pride. . . . . «. « When we had left 
Edla’s room to go into mine, the Count said to me : “We 
must now before everything seek to quiet Edla, and give 
her a milder mood of mind, by letting her catch a glimpse 
of such an harmonious order of things which remains the 
same spite of all apparent contradictions—an eternal 
goodness, eternally active, spite of suffering upon earth. 
She must discover that there is a power in man to bear 
all the world’s darknesses as mere shadows. . . . 

. . . She has a powerful soul, an acute power of 
thought . . . . I will not rest till Isee herhappy.” . 

oe Edla had fever on the following morn- 
ing, but notwithstanding accompanied Adelaide down 
to the President, to fulfil the promise she had made to 
Count Alarik. 

The President had been touched with her behaviour 
during the fire; and to her entreaty only answered mild- 
ly : “ Let us forgive each other’s faults, Edla.” 

Thereupon he began with much interest to inquire 
after her burns. They were not trifling. They—but 
yet more her excited state of mind——were the cause that 
she was confined to bed several days after with strong 
The President visited her twice a-day while it 
lasted, but both father and daughter were embarrassed 
and constrained with each other. After what had taken 


| place, the relationship between them became rather 


worse than better. The President took care not to 
wound Edla with recollections and reproaches, but he 
became evidently more cold and distant with her ; and 
she avoided him as much as she could, Too much had 
been said, and too little. The scene on that unluck 
day had broken up a secret wound, but without provid- 
ing means of cure. 

When misunderstanding and constrained intercourse 
arise between friends, or between members of a family, 
they seldom pass without a crisis, and an e 
but these are dangerous moments of revolution, and for 
once that they wrench out the wounding thorn it hap- 
pens thrice that they press it in the deeper. Ah, why 
do we find it so difficult freely to ve, freely to for- 
get! We nourish our wrong, we tate upon it, we 
desire to have some right, some recompense, and thus 
warm the serpent’s in our bosoms. “ Blessed are 
the peace-makers !” Blessed are the » who forget, 
who forgive, even without thinking, “ ve |” 

Adelaide was zealous in the nursing of her sister ; but 
Edla showed co little pleasure in it that gradually all 


| the care of her fell on me, whom she preterred to see by 
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her. 1t seemed as if Edla’s diseased sense was at this 
moment wounded by the sight of youth and beauty. 

- The emancipation of Edla’s mind, and her restora- 
tion to content and happiness, were at length ac- 
complished through the best influences of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Gospel precepts. Reconciliation 
with her Father in Heaven prepared her for recon- 


ciliation with her earthly parent. 

A remarkable change took place in Edla. She sought 
solitude in her room, where she occupied herself with 
reading. When she was in company, her manners were 
gentler and calmer ; but a shade of melancholy, an ex- 
pression of deep discouragement, appeared in her whole 
person. I saw Count Alarik follow her with attention ; 
and, as it were, watch over the development of her soul. 

The Count selected books for her: authors 
which nourish, enlarge, soften and harmonize the 
soul. Her father was not satisfied. He questioned 


the governess, 

“ What shall Edla do with Plato?” asked the Presi- 
dent, impatiently. 

“Through his help develop her eminent gifts of un- 
derstanding,” answered I, “ and find in her thoughts a 
full compensation for what fortune has denied her of the 
tenderer enjoyments of feelings and sympathy. Edla is 
plain, uncommonly plain, and of a silent and reserved 
nature : she will not easily become loved. Fate denied 
her the soft dove-like enjoyments of earth—well, then ! 
like the bird of paradise she shall raise herself above 
it.” 

The President looked out of the window. I saw that 
he was touched. After a pause he said— 

“Are there not other, and more usual methods of 
compensation to be found, than philosophic studies ? 
Are not accomplishments, womanly industry, society, 
and, above all, the enjoyments which religion and active 
beneficence give ; are not these more efficient means /” 


“For many people, yes !—not for Edla. Were she | 
lovely and charming, I would nevertheless counsel her | that I should have been well attended to. But now, 
this is not to be thought of. The household requires 


to that path which her determined disposition shows to 
be the only right one for her. Edla has a strong and 
penetrating, a truly manly mind !” 

“ Yes, yes !” said the President, sighing, “ that she 
has from her father !” 

(The President did not dislike this so much.) 

“ Edla,” I continued, “has no turn for accomplish- 
ments, and no taste for them. She makes no progress 
either in music or drawing. Besides, for accomplish- 
ments really to suffice for a person’s life, it is requisite 
that from being an amateur he should rise to be an ar- 
tist. For woman’s work Edla has neither disposition 
nor inclination- 

“ And because she has no inclination to do anything,” 
interrupted the President, “she should perhaps be left 
at peace to be idle ! Mamselle Rénnquist, I cannot agree 





with these ideas! Quite differently thought the late | 


Frederica.” 

And now there is a long discussion on the true 
boundaries of “‘ woman’s sphere,” in which the 
governess takes the rational, the President the 
conventional or every-day side of the question, as 


bride, was at this time busy in active preparation 
for her wedding. Her needle flew ; while her joy- 
ous spirit was poured forth in song. 

The President contemplated her industry with cordial 


pleasure, and heard her happy voice. 
“ Adelaide,” he often said, “ will be a real good wife 


and housewife; but Edla—poor Edla !” and he shrugged | main you with your books, Edla.’ 


his shoulders, with a hard grimace. Poor Edla, in the 
meantime, passed her hours undisturbed, between her 
books and solitary walks in the neighbourhood, and had 
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wards her than before. In her, on the contrary, might 
be remarked, that her father’s yieldingness had inclined 
her heart towards him. She was attentive to his leget 
desires; the dishes he liked came often on the tabie 
during her housekeeping month, and were remarkah 
well-dressed ; his tea was strong and warm; the Presi. 
dent found his home yet more comfortable than before. 
in the beginning /he did not himself well know how, bay, 
he began to put everything to my account, and now and 
then fancied that he found a certain resemblance between 
me and the late Frederica,—one time in my voice, an. 
other in my taste in dress, sometimes in my profile seen 
from the left side. Had I not been so earnest in making 
Edla’s merits to be felt, and thereby diminished the sam 
of my own, then—who knows to what a height my re. 
semblance to the late Presidentska might have arisen ? 
—who knows, indeed !—Hum! hum !—— 

The President was at this time in great trouble abont 
a journey he was forced to make to his mines on the 
borders of Lapland, and from which he could not retury 
until Adelaide’s marriage. The summer was rainy and 
cold, and the President had strong symptoms of rheuma- 
tism ; and, between you and me, my reader, the Presi- 
dent was something helpless in attending to himself 
when he was well, and very apt to complain when he 
was sick. He required more than any one else to be 
surrounded with care and comforts. 

One evening we were collected round the fire, for the 
weather was so cold that we were obliged to heat al- 
most all the rooms. I sat quite near the stove, warm- 
ing my frozen feet; Edla was making the tea a little 
further off in the room; and from the drawing-room we 
heard Adelaide, who was teaching her little sisters to 
sing the “ Little Collier Boy.” The President sat in an 
arm-chair right before the fire, and lamented over his 
journey, which was to be commenced on the following 
day. 

*“ Were not Adelaide engaged,” said he, “ and had 
such a deal to do with her bridal paraphernalia, I would 
have taken her with me: then, at all events, I know 


also to be looked after up there,—who is to do this? If 
the late Frederica lived——” 

I sat just turned towards the President with that side 
of my profile which was like the late Presidentska, and 
I wondered if now, in the moment of embarrassment, 
this likeness would not appear more striking. But the 
President was silent, looked straight into the fire, aud 
bit his seal ring. 

“ If 1 might—if I could—” Edla now said, with # 
voice so weak and so trembling that it was scarcely 
heard. o8 
My genius now whispered to me to seek my kuittmg 
in the next room, whence I heard the following conver 
sation. 

“ What do you say!” was the President’s answer 
Edla’s stammering offer. 

“ If I could be useful to papa,” she said more firmly, 
as she came nearer, “ it would make me happy.” 

“ You!” said the President, not without bitterness, 


© you have more important things to attend to ;—remall 





you with your studies, your books, your Plato.” 
Edla was hurt, and made a movement as if to draw 


the issue demonstrates. Adelaide, now a happy | herself back ; but conquering herself, she went near, 


begged with tearful eyes: ol 
“ Let me go with you,—let me take care of paps- 
will willingly leave everything for that.” sail 


“I do not exact,” said the President coldly, 
great sacrifices from my children; I do not 
they should leave their pleasures for my comfort. I did 
so before, perhaps ; but I have seen I was wrong. Re- 


? 


This moment was decisive. I trembled for fear that 
Edla’s wounded feelings might prevent her from : 
a new trial on the President’s heart ; I feared 


unrestrained permission to occupy herself according to | moment would for ever divide father and daughter 


her own taste. . ; ‘ é 
The President, sinee he had left Edla liberty to pur- 
sue her own course, had showed himself even colder to- 


‘each other. But Edla drew herself a little farther 


and said mildly, 


“ And if my books admonish me of my duty! Aud if 
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that papa has shown me, has made this duty 
dearer to me than everything else!” She stopped: the 

ident said nothing. “I shall not ask more,” she 
eontinued ; I shall not be obtrusive. Papa does not 
love me, and I know that I have not been in the right, 
JT have not deserved to be loved; but—but I would, 
if | could, make up——-” She stopped again. 

« The fault has been mutual, Edla,” said the President 
with cold friendliness. “ I have no right to expect love 
from you, when I have not made you happy; and it 
would be egotism of me were I now to avail myself of 
what your sentiment of duty offers.” 

« Oh, this is hard,—very hard |” said Edla with deep 

in, but. without bitterness. She drew herself back, 
apd was about to leave the room. 

« Edla!” called the President hastily, as he turned 
and stretched his arms towards her; “»Edla, my child! 
eome here!” Large tears stood in his eyes. Edla threw 
herself weeping on his bosom. 

Asilent, long, and heartfelt embrace succeeded, on 
which the angels smiled. 

“ Forgive—forgive,—my child!” said the President 
with a broken voice; “ 1 wanted to try you. Your 
wilduess enchants me. We shall go together. God 
bless thee, my child! ‘This was wanting to my happi- 

”? 


Edla let her head rest upon her father’s shoulder, and 
her tears flowed unrepressed. 
Softly and melodiously Adelaide’s silver voice rose 
from the next room. She sung to the guitar,— 
Blest, oh blest are they who weep 
On the reconciled breast ; 
Who forgive, forget, and reap 
Rapture from the voice loved best. 
It was the first time that Edla had wept on the bo- 
ym of a friend, and that friend was her father; it was 
the first time she had felt the tender relations between 


Go7 


other group. A young lady of extraordinary beauty is 
busy arranging jay Ben: in a vase which stands be. 
fore her. Another lady, not young, and still less hand- 
some, but in the most exact and finished toilette, sits 
opposite to her, and works a shepherdess in an embroi- 
dery frame. Before her stands a handsome, high-bred- 
looking young man, whose large, proud, and penetrating 
eyes are incessantly fixed on the Madonna countenance 
of the younger lady. 

The President—I cannot yet break myself of the 
habit of calling him by his old title—had, after chess 
and tea, brightened into a more cheerful mood ; he 
glanced with a degree of emotion at the group at the 
window, and said to Edla—* It is really not to be de- 
nied that there is scarcely to be found a handsomer 
couple than Nina and Count Ludwig. It does one’s 
soul absolutely good to look at them both. But when 
I think that Nina will certainly soon leave us, and that 
you also, my best Edla, will then soon probably make 
happy a husband, I feel : 

“ As far as I am concerned, my good father, nothing 
of the sort can be said. I desire nothing less than to 
give up my present pleasant condition. I feel myself 
happy, and will never leave my dear father.” 

“ But that I cannot agree to,” replied the President. 
“T cannot desire that you should wholly sacrifice your- 
self for me. No, my child ; happy as your tender care 
makes me, happy as I should continually feel through 
it, regard for me must not be allowed to place itself as 
an impediment in the way of your natural yocation, 
And I—I—I shall also——” 

“ My kind, best father,” interrupted Edla with tender 
emotion, “speak not of it. I declare, with the fullest 
truth, that I only follow the call of my heart, when lL 
desire to change nothing in my present happy existence. 
I can nowhere fiud a more agreeable Jot than in the 
house of my kind father, where I can follow all my in- 
clinations.” 








parent and child. 
The intrigues of the widowed step-daughter, the | 
fich and brilliant Countess Augusta, who was | 
in secret passionately devoted to Count Alarik, 
were happily defeated ; and the young bride and 
her noble lover had been for many years away in 
their distant paradise ere we have the following | 
wene, in which we recognise at once the regene- | 
tated Kdla, and an amorous elderly gentleman in a 
very delicate dilemma for a father end daughter. 
We enter an apartment in which the beautiful car- 
pets, the soft sofas, the brilliant mirrors, the richly- 
draped curtains, and the like, present that pleasant pic- 
ture of comforts which luxury, the busy artist of modern | 
umes, is continually labouring to perfect. With his 
gaze fixed on the chess-board, sits on a sofa the well- 
preserved President, or more properly Excellence von | 
H. Before him we see his daughter Edla, as she is in 
the very act of quietly allowing herself to be check- 
mated by her father; and this, partly because she has 
already won one game from him, partly because his | 
Excellence did not take it in the best humour. Now, | 
wwever, suddenly the play, and with it the humour of | 
the President, take a favourable turn. 
“The queen, dear Edla,” observed he, “is a costly | 
‘igure ; without her there is no life in the play. You 
must not be angry if | deprive you of yours, and say | 
check, and—inate !”” 
“Mate! Yes; actually without salvation,” cried | 
tdla. “That was a splendid maneuvre. How fast | 
temmed in stand now my knights.” | 
His Excellence rubbed his nose, blew it, and could 
wt, with the very best will, prevent himself laughing 
‘eartily at his fast-imprisoned daughter ; upon which he 
ad, with great friendliness—* If you be not altogether | 
#0 completely checkmated, my good child, give me a 
“ap of tea.” 
* Directly,” replied Edla with alacrity. 
The President leaned himself back eomfortably on the | 
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At tome distanec from these, we see at a window an- | 


“ You are the best of daughters ; but in your father’s 
house also a change may take place—hem! hem! Nina 
will certainly soon marry, and ]1— I—yes, my good child, 
such a match as that with the Professor A., so rich, so 
learned, and agreeable a man does not offer itself every 
day. In fact, I should think it yery wrong if you re- 
jected his hand,” 

“T honour A. with my whole heart,” replied Edla, 
“he is my friend, my very best friend ; but a nearer 
connexion with him would not make me happy. . .” 

“ Well, then, if it is not to be A., there is yet left us 
the State Counsellor P., who will assuredly declare him- 
self uext. He has already spoken to me of you, and 
truly in the highest terms of praise. He has just lately 
bought a large house in Queen Street, and really esteems 
you uncommonly.” 

“Tam sincerely obliged to him for his good opinion, 
but I doubt whether he thinks of marrying me ; and did 
he, I should also be compelled to refuse him equally 
with Professor A.” 

“Hear, my good Edla, my best child: I see how it 
stands. You reject all, because you think only of me. 
But I assure you that I have strength to bear it, that J 
have already thought upon it,—yes, dear daughter, for 
your sake, in order to afford you perfect freedom, | have 
myself——1 am truly no longer young, and the graye 


%9 


“() my dear father, my kind, best father, speak no 


| more of it!” implored Edla with warmth, while she 


laid her hand tenderly within his ; “ my father is still 
in his best years, and will yet live long for the happi- 
ness of his children. As to what concerns me, | can 
only repeat, that I feel myself thoroughly happy in my 
present circumstances, and would exchange them for 
none other in the world. At my age one dees not so 
readily give up old and dear habits. You, dear father, 
and the quiet, pleasant oceupations which | can follow 
undisturbed, fill the whole measure of my soul’s desires. 
Let me hope, best father,—tell me that it is no dis- 
pleasure, no dissatisfaction with me which oceasions 
you to-day continually to speak of my marriage f” 
“Nog! good heavens ! no, certainly not! Hew you 
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talk ! How can you only think, Edla, that I could pos- 
sibly ‘be ismatisiie with you? Now—” he continued 
witiv ah expression in which a certain self-contentment 
mingled itself with a degree of ill-humour ; “ be it then 
as you will ; I think only that it is a pity for the worthy 
niéy and for yourself ; for people may say what they 
like—man is still born for wedlock. Besides, I fear still, 
that hereafter, when Nina is married, you will find your 
solitude irksome. I have often pondered how, by some 
means or other, I might choose you an agreeable female 
companion, and only on your account——would I my- 
self eveun——” 

The president paused. Edla glanced attentively 
across at him; but all further communication was inter- 
ruptéd by the announcement of the State Counsellor P. 

It was by letter that the President finally told 
his daughter of his betrothal with the Countess 
Natalie M. This was a new trial for Edla; but 


she bore it nobly. 

She trembled for the peace of her father ; for Nina’s 
good. By degrees, however, her accustomed resignation 
triumphed, and she opposed to the inevitable that quiet 
power which always brings repose. With this she has- 
tened to meet her father when he returned home in the 
evening, embraced him, and tenderly wished him happi- 
nese. 

Ye felt a tear on his cheek, and this token of a warm 
feeling, which Edla so seldom allowed herself, touched 
him deeply. Confused, and at the same time moved, he 
assumed a half-glad, half-feeling tone, joked and sighed 
alternately, and really did not rightly know how he 
should carry himself. He repeated again nearly that 
which Edla had already read in his letter, only repre- 
senting more at large how his higher rank brought with 
it also higher claims—how he was obliged to see and to 
represent more people, and the like. For all this his 
hy oe; property was not fully adequate ; and, moreover, 

le Was averse to burdening Edja with a mode of life so 
totally opposed to her inclinations, so utterly antagonist 
to her favourite pursuits ; and therefore—and therefore 
—he had held it for the best, had regarded it as a duty, 
to unite himself to the Countess M., whose character 
and talents were in all these respects admirable. 

Edla said nothing, held herself still and thoughtful ; 
but when the President at last remained sticking fast in 
a confused cough, she felt the necessity of reconciling 
him to himself. 

“* May she make my father happy !” said Edla, “ and 
then she will be dear and precious to us all ; and much 
that is pleasant will certainly come with her into our 
house. Nina will now acquire a better teacher in Italian 
and the harp than we could procure for any money. 
Countess M. will certainly instruct her admirably.” 

“ Splendidly ! divinely !” exclaimed the President, 
who now began to breathe, and saw the most unheard- 
of advantages for his daughter in this match. 

Edla’s apprehensions were not groundless ; 
but there was deep peace in her own spirit. It 
had risen beyond the troubled sphere of daily life. 
Suffering could not disturb its serenity. She was 
the tender but ever-watchfal mother of her young 
sister Nina, the ministering angel of her father. 
Her awakened high sense of duty had completely 
changed her nature. 


Since Edla had given up her earlier speculative life, 
she had laid upon herself the duty of making the old age 
of her father joyful ; for his sake she found it easy com- 
pletely to change her serious, taciturn nature. With 
him she was lively and talkative, and she performed this 
task so beautifully, that the old gentleman found himself 
almost more comfortable in his house, than in the time 
of his late Frederica. By degrees he acquired au actual 
tenderness for his loving daughter, and a confidence so 
eutire.in her, that he gave her not only perfect freedom 
in the arrangement of honsehold affairs, but also seconded 
her in the edneation of the little Nina. The President 


hoped through this to ebtain in the younger daughter, a | My sweet female reader! thon w 
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child as observant and tender as the elder one was; and 
so everything went on admirably till the President hag 
the affair with little Cupid, and began to talk of the 
grave, in order to step over to a wedding. 


The position of a lover and bridegroom in his 
grand climacteric is not, we fear, wholly one of 
unalloyed bliss, any more than that of a dethroned 
daughter. If during, and even after the honey. 
moon, any one had asked the President how he 
felt, 

“ Excellently!” would his Excellence have answered; 
but Trath whispers us behind his back, “ Not partica, 
larly so.” 

It stood indeed as follows. The President wag iy 
love with his wife, but found himself to such a degree 
disturbed in his old habits, in his comfort, in the mode 
of life which he had hitherto led, that it operated ob. 
viously both on his health and temper. His beautiful 
Countess was a charming hostess, an amiable lady of 
the house ; but an attentive managing wife she was 
not. He must wait on, care for, ask, do, amuse, fondle, 
and follow. The poor President got quite out of breath, 
He was, however, in love: and when she called him 
“ My sweet one ! my angel !” and stroked his chin with 
her white hand, he was enraptured and even happy. Ah 
Cupido ! Cupido ! 

But this amorousness, the secret discontent, anda 
certain feeling that he had acted foolishly—all this made 
the President not only out of humour, and dissatisfied 
with himself, but awoke in him also a sort of fear be- 
fore Edla. He was ashamed of his feelings before the 
clear-sighted daughter ; he began to avoid her glance 
and her society, and this the more anxiously as he felt 
the injustice he did to her, who least deserved it, by 
this coldness and reserve. Edla soon observed how he 
sought to avoid her ; yet keenly as it pained her, she 
conformed herself in this respect immediately to the will 
of her father. She also had much to conceal from him; 
she too felt herself not happy through the change in tle 
house, and knew not how to say a cheerful word to her 
father. 

The Countess occupied herself chiefly and almost ex- 
clusively with Nina. As a fine connoisseur of art, she 
knew how to estimate Nina’s perfect and entranciug 
beauty. She was thoroughly absorbed by it; and the 
sight of her was as necessary to her as to an artist that 
of his ideal, She exerted all that was captivating 
her own mind and manner to win Nina to herself. She 
gave her instruction on the harp, in singing, in Italian, 
and caressed her without intermission. The lovely Nina 





| was idolised by her, while the ungifted Edla only re- 





| ceived from her cold looks and commands. . + + 

e inafeie4 That she might not lose the child of 
her cares and of her heart completely out of her sig 
there now remained nothing for Edla but to make part 





of the everlasting company. ‘This was as little agree 
able to the Countess as it was painful and wearisome 
| Edla. She exchanged her beloved quiet solitude, for 
| society in which she felt herself out of place, and aé- 
| sumed near Nina the involuntary part of a gloomy 
Argus. The Countess soon let Edla feel how super 
| fluous was her presence, and did what she could by 
petty humiliations and slights to drive her from her bril- 
‘liant saloon. Edla was of too lofty a character, and 
_made her soul too free, to suffer herself to be woun 
| by pin-pricks ; but for Nina also was her presence US: 
less, and by her also, as it seemed, was she ov : 
This pained her deeply. Besides, the stepmother i 
vaded most disturbingly Edla’s whole life. By ong 
ceptible but certain modes, all power in the house, 
interest in the management, was withdrawn from Bet: 
The old domestics were dismissed, the new ones cor 
only obey the commands of the Countess ; and be 
Edla saw daily more and more how unnecessary She 
was in her father’s house and to the company, 
withdrew in silence to her solitary room, and appeat 
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derstand how gnawing such domestic position must be, 
pow easily it can embitter heart and mind—oh, say 
wust it not have been a beautiful, a noble doctrine which 
enabled Edla to conduct herself with so much repose, 
gentleness, and good sense? In her solitude she found 
, freer, better company than in the circle she abandon- 
ed; and she could have been truly contented and hap- 
py in it, bad she not missed so painfully her beloved 

apil, her former daily companion. As she saw that 
this dissipated life agreed with Nina’s health extremely, 
she was careful to conceal her feelings. When she once 
asked her beautiful sister whether the present course 
gave her pleasure, she replied, with her accustomed love 
of truth,—“ Yes ; it is so pleasant to please and to be 
beloved.” 

Edla laid up this word in her bosem ; it gave her 

ins Do I not love her too !” thought she ; “ though 
[do not flatter her, nor misguide her. I who would lay 
down my life for her!’ She regarded herself now as 
misunderstood also by Nina; she became even stiller 
and more retiring. Nina found Edla cold and unsympa- 
thizing. There lay a cloud between the two sisters. 
Bach felt a secret tear well from her soul on this aceount. 
Why do we not let them flow! Why may they not be- 
tray what the tongue hesitates to acknowledge! What 
sit which so often, at least for a time, thrusts itself 
between the best friends, like a sorcery cooked by bad 
spirits ! Each sees it, but it is not to be overcome ; an 
iasurmountable, invisible obstacle stands in the way ; 
we sutfer, we avoid one another, we doubt whether it 
can possibly be the same person as formerly. Then re- 
quires it only an insignificant cause, a trifling word, to 
produce a division, whence is no return, and which no 
kindness can heal. The wounds whieh distrust gives 
bleed so long ! 

And yet, let me, my reader, here make a reservation, 
for ny heart is full of this matter, and would fain open 
iteelf out before thee. I must, then, solemnly protest 
against that which I have just asserted. No; I believe 
itnot. The reaf, the genuine friends do not separate. 

Much of the virtue of all Frederika Bremer’s 


writings lies in reflective passages of this kind, 


hurthen to her step-mother—a restraint upon all | 
—a silent reproof. She resolved to visit some dis- 
tant relatives who had been ruined by foolish ex- 
travagance, and who needed a helpful friend to 
show them how to redeem the past, and make the 
best of the present. Again, before her departure, 
her admirer Professor A. came forward as a suitor, 
and was answered asa friend. Edla was formed 
to be the friend of every one, but no one’s wife. 
She felt tlrat her nature and her tastes made her 
one of those “ who had better remain solitary.” 
Happy are the men and women—though we trust 
that their number is not great—who, in due time, | 
make this discovery. Byron should have been of | 
the number, and, if we believe Moore, so should | 
Shakspere ; but we will not believe him. 

Before her departure, Edla had consigned her 





| 
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beloved Nina to Count Ludwig, the man of all on | 
earth whom she the most trusted and honoured ; | 


ern, proud, and misanthropic as he was, and re- 
pulsive to the gentle and visionary Nina. Edla 
had sometimes misgivings if this was the husband 
who could make Nina perfectly happy ; but her 
doubts were yet stronger if Nina was fully worthy 
of the distinguished lot of being his wife——Let 








"turn to Edla in her solitude, Her condition 


reflects that of many a refined, and quietly-suffer- 
ing, dependent single woman, whether davghter or 
sister. 
The last ember was extinguished, and Edla returned 
to her bed-chamber. Here she found all prepared for 
the journey, and an indescribable weight fell uy er 
heart. She felt like a stranger in her father’s ho e. 
It was only by the compulsion of circumstances that she 
abandoned these rooms, in which she had been the quiet 
ruling spirit, in which formerly she had been beloved 
and cherished. Now she was solitary, forsaken, and 
shunned,—and all without fault of hers! The atmo- 
sphere of the room, the aspect of the furniture, especially 
that belonging to her sister, a little shawl which she 
had carelessly flung over an easy chair,—all awoke in 
Edla’s heart the feeling of unspeakable sadness. An 
angry bitterness rose in her soul against her who had 
occasioned all these painful changes; but a feeling of 
hatred in her own soul was to her intolerable, and she 
resisted and combated with it earnestly. With what 
weapons! He who had seen Edla pale, sorrowful, and 
speechless, seated on her travelling trunk, would not 
probably have believed that she at that moment, fought 
out a fight more severe, and achieved a victory more 
glorious, than ever did Napoleon. With what weapons? 
Call them heavenly, my dear reader,—thou knowest 
them as well as I. 

Edla had parted with unusual coldness from her step- 
mother. She resolved to write some lines to her, in order 
to leave behind her a more friendly impression, and to 
press more earnestly on her mind care for Nina’s health. 
As she approached her writing-desk her eyes fell ona 
easket of red morocco, which appeared to be placed with 
such a degree of care that it should not be overlooked. 
She opened it, and found a costly necklace of gennine 
pearls, and with it these words in the hand of her father— 
“To the best of daughters, from her loving father. Very 
early in the morning | shall be with thee.’ 

Now first flowed tears down Edla’s cheeks ; but they 
were sweet salutary tears. She felt that her father un- 
derstood her, secretly thanked her, and all became light 


7 
; 


‘ and bright about her. The parting had lost its bitterness; 
and in such deep-rooted thoughts for the guidance | pre Pte nyse) sgn ge Vader. ORD AEE HERES Itt 


of the affections, and the confidence and happiness | 
of domestic life exhibited in action. Edla felt | 
that she was, at this time, out of place in her | 


father’s house: no one needed her—she was a | 


and how willingly now did she obey the divine command 
—* Thou shalt ever bless thy enemies,” 


The President was seized with paralysis, and 
died in a distant land, to which he was attended by 
his magnanimous daughter,—his vigilant nurse, and 
his last best friend,—while his brilliant Countess 
was either playing the Corinneand woman of fashion 


in Stockholm, or at her country-seat flirting to 


such a length with a gallant Colonel, that her 
cousin, Miss Greta, was compelled to remonstrate. 
Nina remained with her stepmother; and though 
promised, if not betrothed, to Count Ludwig, had 
fallen deeply in love with another,—her soul's 
true counterpart, the pastor of a peasant-flock,— 
a young and more accomplished Oberlin, whoyw a 
series of romantic adventures had driven to the 
remote corner which his presence blessed, There 
is much, perhaps too much, of romance and unto- 
ward chance in the story of these lovers; and its 
close is tragic and unsatisfactory. The reader 
cannot sympathize in the inevitable stroke of des- 
tiny, nor yet submit to it. He demands—* Why 
did Edla, the devoted and strong-minded Edla, 
commit so fatal a mistake, as despotically to 
give her cherished, gentle sister to one 80 un- 
congenial in nature, and so ill adapted to make 
her happy ‘—Why was she torn from her Hea- 
ven-destined lover, and both made victims for no 
apparent good object? Edla, in attempting to 
save her sister’s life, when an inundation burst 
over the country, had forfeited her own, When 
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on her deathbed, and labouring under the idea that 
the Pastor Hervey, the most amiable and excellent 
of men, was a fiend in human shape, she made 
Nina solemnly swear to renounce him, and become 
the wife of Count Ludwig. Even this common 
artifice of novels might have been redeemed, had 
the Count exercised that heroic generosity which 
was not incompatible with his stern and cold na- 
ture. The lovers might have been restored to each 
other, and all have ended well ; but a tragic close 
was wanted ; and here is one which “ purges the 
mind neither by pity nor terror.” 
ate story of Miss Greta, her friend Clara, and her 





The subordin- ' 


Baron, who woos and weds her after a quaint or | 


Benedict-and-Beatrice-fashion, is of a more natu- 
ral, cheerful, and instructive character. As closing 
specimens of what, with all these drawbacks, is a 
rare andadmirable novel, we select twomore scenes: 
the Pastor Edward Hervey—one of Jean Paul’s 
pastors—in his humble rural parsonage ; and the 
last of Nina’s days :— 

It is a lovely Saturday afternoon, light breathes the 
wind, joyously sing the birds, sweetly the flowers exhale 


their odours ; who can remain in the house? The Coun- | 


tess certainly not. She chooses this day for her first 
visit to the parsonage in Tarna, to Hervey’s aged mother. 
The whole family, as well as the Colonel, shall accom- 
pany her. They will go thither on foot, and return in 
the carriage. All are in excellent spirits. The Colonel 
heats himself with gathering flowers for the Countess, 
who shows him grateful glances. The Batoness [late 


Miss Greta] throws sharp glances at her, yet has herself 


her attention agreeably diverted by her husband, who 
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ment. Here stood also a pianoforte and a harp, the fs. 
vourite instruments of Edward Hervey. Numerous ang 
well-tended flowers breathed their aroma from the Win- 
dows. Soon also a flower of the heliotrope, plucked by 
Hervey, shed its fragrance in Nina’shand. Some pj 
with lustrous feathers came flying into the house, and 
took food now from Hervey’s. and now from Nina’s 
hand. Nina’s soul was seized with an inward delight. 
never had she felt herself so much at home, so happy. 
It seemed as if a smiling angel of peace glanced at her 
out of every corner, and whispered tu her,—* It is good 
to be here!” Ah, she felt that it was so. Hervey’s 
look, Hervey’s spirit, had here sanctified and blessed 
everything. 

Would you see a living festival? See there the 
lady, Hervey’s mother. In the lovely, pure features 
dwell together seriousness and gentleness; and about 
the mouth shows itself yet frequently a smile, which 
reminds you of that of the sun. In her white dress, 
simple in costume and character, she is yet not wanting 
in a natural dignity, which so well becomes the hand- 
some old lady. Her silver hair divides itself on her 
open brow, in order to cover her temples, and then to 
disappear under her cap. At the entrance of the distin. 
guished guests she laid aside her book of devotion and 
her spectacles, and welcomed them with unaffected cor. 
diality. The Countess had proposed to herself to be con- 
descending; but it would not succeed. Virtue and mis. 
fortune, a strong and pious soul, had conferred on the 
mother of Hervey the nobility, the genuine good-breed- 
ing, to which worldly accomplishment can add little, and 


_from which a lowly roof and the accompaniments of 


poverty can take nothing away. Perhaps somewhat of 
this quiet character was derived from the pride whieh 


she felt in her son. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
By the side of this lady, and Somewhat surprised that 


_the representations which she had made to herself of 


overwhelms her with attentions, smokes his pipe, and | 


Jooks in the highest degree gay and happy. : 
Nina and Clara are gay and happy as children, and 

feel themselves continually more like sisters. The 

Countess makes trial whether the philosophical planta- 


' conscious of a wholly peculiar sensation. 


tions in the heart of the Colonel have yet taken root. | 


She talks of Pascal,—she talks of Cousin. 
acquiesces in all her thoughts and ideas—finds “ deep” 
and “ sublime” what she finds “ deep” and “ sublime ;” 
and makes giant strides in the favour of his teacher. 
Yonder rise the green hills of Tarna. Lovely and 
well lies the parsonage on one of them. A garden with 
trees and shrubs stretches greenly down its southern 
side. The whole country round is changed ; everywhere 
have the plough, the spade, and the axe, begun their 
labours. Hervey is in the garden with his young friend 
Captain Philip S.; they are busy trimming, amid friendly 


The Colonel | 6.1, tact, she had felt out the presence of nature and 


| chords with spirit and life. 


discourse, the trees beneath whose shade Hervey hopes | 


ever to see his mother and sisters enjoy the summer 
evenings. So long as this little garden was encompassed 
with marshes, no newly-planted trees would make pro- 


gress ; but now these are, for the most part, drained, and | 


converted into fruitful tillage land. 


In consequence of | 


this the cold is diminished, and everywhere shoot forth | 


leafy branches. 

As Hervey descried the approaching party, he finng 
down his pruning-knife, and hastened, 
zeal of labour,—beautiful in his neglected dress,—espe- 
cially beautiful in his joy and benevolence, which painted 
themselves in his face,—to meet his friends. To Nina, 
the words, I believe, of Sterne occurred—“ His counte- 
nance is like a blessing.” 

Gentle and quiet as ever, Hervey conducted his guests 
to his mother. In the house it looked like a tranquil 
festival-day—all was so clean, so white, so tasteful, yet 
simple. A friendly directing spirit had set its seal on 
the whole economy of the honse. 


noticed, with wonder, the elegance of the furniture. 
Baron H. stood enraptured before book-shelves which 
covered the whole walls of a spacious and light apart- 


beautiful in the , 


Hervey’s domestic economy did not altogether tally, the 
beautiful, rich, and world-experienced Countess, was 
She felt her- 
self thrown out of her own element; in a word, some- 
what embarrassed, and, to her great annoyment, knew 
not how to carry on the conversation. The Baroness, on 
the contrary, was at once at home, so soon as, with her 


human worth; and she was therefore speedily carried 
away in a fluent conversation with Hervey’s mother. 
The rest of the company had, in the meantime, entered 
the music-room. At the request of the Countess, Hervey 
placed himself at the harp, and his fingers touched the 
From a mild, melancholy, 
but infinitely-agreeable phantasy, he passed, with the 
skill of a master, to the simple, profound accords, whieh 
form the introduction to the splendid romance, “ The 
Sea Hero ;” and in a fine tenor he then sung the North- 
ern song, in a strong but melancholy tone, with an en- 
trancing, varying expression, such as the words of the 
poem dictated. The life of the olden time rose m It 
youthful, wonderful strength. 
. . . al ° . . 
“© Where is Maria?” ic 
I am at this moment a little ashamed of Maria, sinee 
no one can look less festively arrayed than she. She 
will only prepare a banquet for those who have forgotten 
themselves. She stands still and hot at the oven, ane 
bakes fine bread. The greatest consternation shows 
self in her countenance, while, in the deepest anxiety, 


“ oe ; r- 
‘she gazes round her, with the words—* Our maid-se 


_vants are gone out! 


In the entrance-hall, | 


strewed leaves of the fir annoyed somewhat the Countess, | ittle farth 
but charmed the young ladies extremely. They passed | 60 accompany me & little fart onal lost her wits, if 
from the hall into the sitting-room, and the Countess _ oven and her anxiety, would have los 


The house full of guests !~The 


Countess !—Supper !—I here! white bread must be 


baked, and both girls are out !” ; 
I will venture to assert that none of my fair i. 
will peruse this without the greatest sympathy for Maris, 
and even a little sympathetic distress. I they wish, 
to get rid of this distress, it is only necess#" 
however, to g ( fhentn between het 


ddenly made 
etive help, 
She 


brother, like a consoling angel, had not su 
his appearance, and, with friendly words, a 
and pleasant jokes, put to flight her trouble. 
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courage,—all will go well; and from this it came to 


fact, when the cakes in the oven rise well, the heart of 

the housewife rises with them. Maria felicitated herself 

on being able to treat her guests with her beautiful 

white bread, particularly the lovely Nina, whom, with a 

maiden’s enthusiasm, she admired. For her was an es- 
ial eake baked. 





Maria speedily spread the cloth in the eating-room, | 


and her brother spoke courage toher. He himself helped | 
to cut bread, and to set on the table the dishes of curd; | 
so that his sister became quite easy and cheerful. Will 
you see Maria? She is like a thousand others,—fair, 
kind, blue-eyed, of features by no means remarkable, 
but with an expression of good-nature. Her dress was 
something worn, but far from being worn out; a warm 
heart, a good understanding, in whose joys house-keeping | 
and heaven occupy the whole space, without much fas- 
cination; diligent, conscientious, affectionate, indefati- 
gable—the first up, the last to bed; you see, in a word, 
before you one of the many who live for others—of those | 
who will probably think for the first time of themselves, 
when the Lord of the world says to them—‘* Thon good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a few | 
things, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” But for | 
such an one what joy can there probably be, except that | 
of being able yet more freely to live and work for those | 
that she loves ? 

But we loiter—Maria does not. She has set the eold 
roast meat, the steaming potatoes, and the fresh butter, | 
on the table ; she has conducted the guests into the eat- | 
ing-room, and has invited them kindly and somewhat 
embarrassed to partake, and wishes that they may enjoy 
the repast. 

Here, also, the Countess found herself quite out in her | 
expectations, and saw not the smallest thing at which 
she could have smiled. For here all was too pretension- | 
less and too good. The meal resembled rather an idyl- | 
lean banquet, than a supper “ at the Countess’s visit.” 
And in truth the milk, with the excellent cream, she 
found, as well as the rest, so delicious after the long 
walk, that she bestowed a particular attention upon the 
dish. It did not escape her, however, that Hervey was 
more gay and social than usual. He looked around him 
as if he would bless everybody. But while all are eat- 
ing, chatting, and laughing, I will make a little digres- 
sion, and say a word with the 

FATHERS OF FAMILIES. 

Thou who sittest at thy table like a thunder-cloud 
charged with lightning, and scoldest the wife and the 
cook about the dinner, so that the morsel sticks in the | 
throat of the mother and children,—thou who makest 
unhappy wife, and child, and servants,—thou who pre- 
parest for every dish a bitter sauce out of thy gall,— | 
shame and indigestion to thee ! 

Bur— 

Honour and long life to a good stomach, and especial- 
ly all good to thee who sittest at thy table like bright | 
sunshine ; thou who lookest round thee to bless the en- 
joyment of thy family,—by thy friendly glance, thy | 
kind speech callest forth sportiveness and appetite, and 
thereby lendest to the gifts of God a better strength, a 
finer flavour than the profoundest art of the cook is able | 
confer upon them,—honour to thee, and joys in abun- | 
dance. May goodwill ever spread the table for thee ; 
may friendly faces ever sit round thy dishes. Jonour | 
and joy to thee! | 

And now back again to the parsonage. —— 


| but then she saw the bleeding figure 


| $0 


| and to weep———and weep 
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wife of Count Ludwig ; and she is now alone with 
that the baking turned out so admirably,—for, in | 


her grief, while other sorrowing friends have at- 
tended Edla to the last resting-place :— 

A day of suffering was past: for the first time had 
Nina truly experienced what a storm of the soul is. She 
reclined on a couch; the door of the saloon was pet, 
and she looked with fixed eyes into the large 
chamber in which so lately had Iain the corpse of Edin. 
The moon shone through the window. Deep stillness 
reigned around her; the dull rushing of the sea was 
only heard. Nina opened the window; but the coming 
air cooled not the burning pain of her bosom. The 
thought of Hervey afflicted her with unspeakable an- 
guish—she felt herself so guilty towards him: she ac- 
cused herself of having made his life desolate and for 
ever darkened. 

“ Can he forgive me ?” questioned she of herself again 
and again. 

When she thought how his beloved glance must rest 
upon her with pain and quiet reproach, O, how she 


| then longed that she might throw herself at his feet! 


' Edla warding 
off death from her, and she would do all for her who 
was dead for her sake—but Hervey, why should he suf- 
fer for her? Thus was her soul tossed hither and 
thither between contending feelings,—between doubts 


| and painful questionings ; she no longer knew what to 


do, nor what was right nor wrong. She accused herself 


_as being the occasion of all misfortune,—she detested 


her own life. And then—oh, dear reader, hast thou 
ever lost a friend who was dear to thee as life, and has 
thy injustice darkened your separation! Hast thou felt 


| burning remorse, and hast known that necer on earth 
‘canst thou confess this to the lost one?! Hast thou 


had hours in which thy heart yearned after him or her 
so that thy soul was rent asunder, and it felt as 
a martyr—that thou wouldst give thy life, thy everlast- 
ing salvation, only to see him again for one moment, to 


press his beloved hand, to cling to the beloved breast, 
? 








Hast thou ever felt thus ?— Oh, then wilt thou under- 


stand Nina ; thou wilt understand her sufferings, and 
_comprehend how that involuntarily, with wildly b 
heart, she extended her arms, and, full of anguish, ex- 
claimed, “ Edward! Edward!” 


eating 


The door of the saloon softly opened. A man ha- 


| bited in deep mourning stood there. At sight of hima 
| » > mS 
shudder of terror and joy passed through Nina, and with 
a low exclamation she sprang up. 


The dark-clad man approached the door of the room 


in which she was, and there he remained standing: he 
leaned against the door-post, and looked upon her with 
an indescribable glance. Suffering and death-like pallor 
| lay upon his countenance, Ah! it was the look which 
Nina had seen in her dream; they were the beloved 
features; his hand lay upon his heart,-was it to hide 
| the bleeding wound! Nina heard his short, excited re- 
spiration. 


Her first feeling was to throw herself in his arms, and 


hide her face on his breast,—then she thought that she 
must flee away from him. 


“ Edward ! Edward !” cried she, “ why are you come? 


Know you not that we are separated, —that I have re- 
nounced yout” 


“ T know all,” replied Hervey. 
“ Forgive me,” cried Nina despairingly, and fell on 


her knees. 


“ I come with no reproaches,—I come to bless you,” 


There Nina and Hervey sang together,—his | said Hervey, with heavenly goodness in voiee and look. 
fine voice supporting her tremulous tones; and | He advanced to her, raised her, led her to the sofa, and 
there was delicious accordance in heart as well as | #¢ated himself by her. He held her hands firmly in 


volee. At parting, the whole company, by an invol- 
untary movement, sang in chorus a Swedish social 
800d-night hymn ; not quite so touching as the old 
Scottish one, which, in days of yore wont to be 
chanted by social parties on breaking-up, but in 

same spirit. But all this is long past; Nina 
48 solemnly sworn to her dying sister to be the 





_ his, and looked at her with a serious penetrating glance. 


“ You did not doubt me !” asked he. 
“ No! no!” was all that she was able to answer. 
“ Neither did I doubt you,” continued he; and hia 


countenance was lit by an angelic smile. “ Well, then, 
beloved,” said he, “ we are not separated—not fer ever 
separated. For a short time here on earth are we sever- 
ed from each other; then shall we meet again in heavenly 
love, in firm faith—our souls remain united !—~Eternally, 
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Ac? 
inwardly beloved,” continued he, “ thou most lovely 
God's gifts to my life! Have peace, peace—with thy- 
ce with the Eternal Power which disposed our 
hou hast—done right! Thou couldst not have 
rwise ! A higher power has spoken,—we must 


'é must obey!” repeated Nina faintly.. She bow- 

d ber head in the deepest grief, and leaned her fore- 
4 upon her closely clasped hands. 

~“@ Re calm,—be happy,—even on earth ; then shall I 

be——not nnhappy,” said he. 


“ Not unhappy!” repeated Nina. 





“Trust in the Eternal Goodness! It is with thee!” | 


“ With thee !” repeated Nina, weeping vehemently. 
Hervey arose. His voice trembled, “ I would see 
thee once again,” said he; “ I felt that I must hear 
thee once more—must thank thee! Thy love has made 
me inexpressibly happy ; the remembrance of it will 
brighten my whole life; it will be my joy in my last 
hour,—my hope in that other land where we shall meet 
again. Peace,—blessing upon thee, thou angel! thou 
beloved! Fulfil thy duties ; live—for God’s sake !” 

Nina rose up. She knew not how it happened, but he 
blessed her with such powerful, such heavenly words 
and tones, that a wondrous joy thrilled through her 
breast. She listened to his words as to the voice of God ; 
and as he clasped her close to his heart,—as he, for the 
first and the last time, pressed his lips to hers, then 
certainly stood invisible angels near them, and bowed 
their immortal heads in admiration of two loving and 
suffering mortals. 

Nina woke as out of a dream. He was gone! She 
laid her hand on her forehead, and felt his tears on her 
hair. She kissed them from her fingers with fervent love. 

“ He has blessed me !” said she, and her soul was still. 
And, as she stood there, praying in pain and rapture, 
adoring and full of foreboding, she saw, as once before 
had been the case, that the figure of the cross fell upon 


her breast, whilst the glory of heaven streamed around ! 


her. Now were the dark passages of her life made 
clear to her. Courage and determination returned again 
into her breast, and awoke there a higher and a higher 
heaven. 

But ue? 

On the day of Nina’s marriage, the ever-cheer- 
ful and happy Baroness, the late Miss Greta— 


’ressed her husband’s hand. “ Nina may become a 
mother,” said she to herself consolingly ; and in that 
she found the only comfort for the quiet, pale bride. 

Nina lay cold and almost unconscious in her arms on 
the evening of the marriage-day. 

“TI will myself care for my daughter,” said Countess 
Natalie, “leave her to me !” 

“TI will not part with her out of my arms, let who- | 
ever may come !” replied the Baroness with decision, as | 
even at that moment the bridegroom entered. The | 
Countess went forward to meet him. 





Probably a year after this day I saw Nina again, and 
never shall I forget the sight. Pale from sufferings she 
had gone through, lay she upon a snow-white pillow. | 
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A white bandage was closely bound round her fore. 
head, concealing her hair. The white, delicate lace of 
her cap bent itself as if caressingly around her delicate 
countenance, All that surrounded her was dazz); 
white ; she herself was like a snow-drift upon which 
the last rays of the sun falls. At her side lay, in its 
first morning sleep, her little daughter. I saw that 
Nina felt the joy of a mother. It was acharming sight 
to see those beautiful eyes beaming, to hear those grace. 
ful lips say, 

“Oh! no one knows what it is till they themselves 
have experienced it, at onee freed from all pain, to see 
that a child is born—to stretch forth the hand, and really 
to clasp it—to feel it near one !” " 

And her white, feeble hand was extended caressingly 
over the little one, which seemed to perceive it with 
pleasure. “She shall be called Edla!” continoed she 
tenderly ; “1 will give to her a guardian angel. May 
she resemble her ——-” 

I left Nina with the consolatory feeling that henee- 
forth her life would not be joyless. But the image of 
the young, pale mother stood sorrowfully before my soul. 
Never had I seen a human being so pale. 

When I saw her another twelvemonths later she was 
still paler ; but now it was natural, for she lay in her 
coffin, and was beautiful even there. Her little daugh- 
ter was gone before her—she followed her. I saw the 
stern Count Ludwig stand by the coffin. He wept like 
a child. 

When Nina felt her death approaching, she wrote the 
following words to Hervey :— 

“ I have lived—because thou wishedst it. Because 
thou blessedst me have I had strength to live at a dis- 
tance from thee,—and I have not been unhappy. I have 
known the joys of a mother, but the pains of a mother 
also. I die, and thank God. If I loved thee above all 
things on earth, the righteous God will not condemn me. 
It was my strength—my virtue. In this moment, in 
which all becomes already dark, and in which my eye 
will be extinguished,—in this moment art thou still the 
light and the hope of my soul. O, how like a beam of 
light didst thou break through the twilight of my life, 
and give to me warmth and colour! Ah! and I darken- 
ed thine.” 

The recollection of the dying Julia’s letter to St. 
Preux interferes with this pathetic farewell ; and 
so we leave it. Hervey survived for many years. 
When he serenely breathed his last at the close of 


a useful and honoured life, his maiden sister stood 


| by his side ; and his last word, breathed with super- 


human joy—with the rapture of the dying saint 
to whom heaven is already opened—was Nina! 
Her hovering spirit waited to conduct him home. 

The President’s Daughters, if not calculated to 
be so generally popular as the former tales of this 
series, will make an important addition, not merely 
to the stock of a circulating library, but to those 
volumes which enlarge the understanding and ame- 
liorate the affections. It is a true woman’s book. 


THE STAGE-COACH ; OR, THE ROAD OF LIFE.* 


The Old English Gentleman was 60 racy and 
choice that it was with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest we received a younger brother of the family. 
Have we been disappointed? Very far from it, in 
any expectation that we were warranted to form. 
And yet there can be but one “ Old English Gen- 
tleman.” To expect another would be as idle as 
to look for the resuscitation of Sir Roger de Co- 


* By John Mills, Kxq., author of “The Old English Gen- 
tlemau,” In three volumes. London: Heury Colburn, 














verley. So be it; and let us accept with thank 
fulness the good the gods provide us. 

In the vicinity of Aldgate there stands an old 
Inn at the end of a long, dark, narrow passage, 
which, if now deserted, once held up its head 
a London hostelrie of no mean reputation. 

The building forms a contracted oblong, running 
a great height, with large gable-ends jutting out in 
all directions. A wide balcony, rudely carved, 


blackened with smoke and age, is thrown across 
about midway of the steep walls, and mpon it 
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g)fime-svorn sign, which for a eentury has cresked 
upon its rusty. hinges. Cortidors sweeping through | 
the edifice, flanked with numbered doors, tell of rts 
vast resources for wearied wayfarers ; but the rooms 
are deserted, and the distant sounds of the world with- 
out echo through them, like the sad tones of a funeral 
knell.’ In the yard are large stables ; but every stall is 

ty, and scarcely a flattened straw remains upon the 
sunken bricks. A battered horn-lantern still hangs in 
one of the abandoned places, and blue mould stifles up 
the inch of candle that remains unconsumed in the socket. 

Under an expansive shed are several coaches, closely 

together ; spattered dirt and black streaks from | 
the drifting shower begrime their formerly speckless | 
panels, and the axles of the wheels are rusted from want 
of use. 

It was on a Saturday evening, early in December, that 
a mar slowly descended a ladder, from a hayloft over 
one of the stalls just described, and, with a lazy yawn, | 
lifted his hands above his head, and stretched his legs | 
upon the pavement. He was short and sturdy built, | 
with shins that inclined to form acurve. His head 
seemed placed upon his shoulders as if Nature had | 
economized, and dispensed with the superfluity of a | 
neck. Crisp hair stood upon his head, “like quills upon 
the fretfal porcupine.” One full black eye alone per- 
formed the office of vision, the other having been ent ont 
with the thong of a four-in-hand whip, intended by a 
novice to lift a stinging fly from the tip of a leaders’ ear. 
His arms were so long that when standing upright he 
could polish the knees of his drab breeches—a habit | 
very constantly practised by him. A round, greasy, cloth 
eap, stuck on one side of his head, gave him a careless, 
swaggering appearance ; while a bright scarlet necker- 
chief, twisted once round where his throat ought to have | 
been, added to the knowing, ostlerish costume. 

“ Dream !” he exelaimed in a grumbling tone ; “who | 
en help dreaming on ’em? Night an’ day—weeks, | 
month, an’ years——-all my blessed life and arterwards, I 
shall dream o’ the smoking, steaming, roaring, busting, 
hells in harness : d—n all locomotives, I say !” 

This old and disposted ostler, John Hogg by 
name, next folded his long arms, and apostrophized 
the closed “ Tap.” 

“Many’s the time and often I’ve blown a cloud of hap- 
piness inside o’ that red blinder ; many’s the gallon of 
heavy wet and goes o’ mountain dew I’ve put under my 
waistcoat inside them bricks. ‘Then to think o’ the nights 
l’ve come out reeling, blind drunk as a Lord! Ain’t it 
enough to make a feller hang his mother, or turn tee- 
totaller ?” 
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The ostler on this night expected his old friends 
to assemble in this deserted caravansary, good 
“ fellers” all, driven off the road by steam. In 
waiting their arrival, he employed himself in light- 
ing a fire in what had once been called the “ Com- 
mercial Room :” and this with the good old flint and 


| kingdom that’s ran off the road by the ra 





steel, for he detested /ucifers as part and parcel of 

the movement—of the railroads and locomotives,— | 
which had annihilated coaches and “osses.” This | 
was to he the meeting-place of a Club, consisting of 

guards, post-boys, ostlers, and others conneeted with 

the road and horseflesh, who were to condole in | 
the common distress of themselves and their fra- 

ternity, tell stories, crack jokes, sing songs, and 

tbibe all sorts of consolatory potations at Tur | 
CuaLkED-orr Coacuman’s Free anp Easy. Jack | 
the ostler was first joined by Mr. Wirkem, a portly 
and highly-respectable gentleman, who had driven 
the Regulator for forty years and nine months. The 
uaroe of the Club was his bright idea ; and 


“ Hooray !” shouted John Hogg, springing off the pail 
‘ad with a kick from his ponderous foot sending it to 





furthest end of the room. ° It’s an out-an-out, slap- 
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up, send-me-rolling, clipper of a name,” said pe, Mayen 


with excitement. dite aac aie 

Mr. Wirkem looked both astonished ahd pléasedat Jacks 
conduct; but continued his speech without maki 
comment upon it. “ We'll have no pro 
ing for members,” said he; “ but every d 
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d the lips of John, a) 
legs under a | P 
any,” continued Mr. Wirkem ; “no matter whe 


ifl-suppressed malediction 
—* shall be entitled to rest 


ether he 
_ has been the driver of a four-oss or a pair-oas coach. If 
_he can pay his whack for the creature-comforts without 


pinching the old woman, or the Be sayy of the old, whee! 
at home, well and good; if not, those who can make 
up the deficiency without feeling the screw, must stand 
the handsome, and I'll always head the list.” 


Mr. Wirkem was the founder of the Club, He 
had consulted a few more chalked-off dragsmen ; 
a good stock of comfortables was laid in, and the 
institution was opened under “ the most fayour- 
able auspices,” and the easy duty laid on every 
member either to tell a good story or sing a good 
song. And many a good story was told, and good 
song sung, which is not a whit the worse that it 
may probably have been sung before and forgotten. 
With these the volumes are filled; the members 
of the Club being all either story-tellers, or playing 
the part of the Chorus in a Greek drama. - From 
the charaeter and profession of the narrators, it 
may be concluded that the tales were generally 
either personal histories, or adventures .in hunt- 


{ing and driving, the turf, and indeed all manner 


of field-sports and rural pastimes; and each is 
more or less characteristic of the individual speak- 
ers, in a body where all are characters, from Joseph 
Wyper or “ Melancholy Joey,” who had # pas- 
sion for funerals and driving hearses, to the jovial 
and genial president, the ex-commander of the 
Regulator, and Jacob Plywel the superseded driver 
of the defunct Bath Era, and the well-tipped fav- 
ourite of all the old ladies whom he drove, from 
his good looks and great civility. 

Jacob was a wag, and after borrowing an extra half- 
crown from the purse of one of his patronesses, it was 
no uncommon occurrence for him to laugh. in, his sleeve 
at the “ old piece of muslin,” as he would call her, and, 
winking his eye, ask “ whether she was passed iromia 
out?’ Jacob’s person was tall and thin, and was gener- 
ally decked in a bright green cut-away coat, with large 
gilt basket buttons, very narrow and tight black trousers, 
with a long buff waistcoat, reaching nearly to his hips. 
His hat was rather low in the crown, with a well 
turned-up brim, which, bending down behind and before, 
shaded features of the order denominated “sharp.” 
His nose was narrow and aquiline, and barely served 
to separate a pair of small black eyes, bright and glow- 
ing as a snake’s, 

“T tell you this, Dick Wirkem,” said he, “ you’ve 
waked up the wrong passenger. I can’t—” 

“ Ya-hip ! what’s that I hear!” interrupted the Pre- 
sident. 

“1 beg your pardon,” replied Jacob, calling to me- 
mory that regulation of can’t and won't. “ But, upon my 
word, l’m no songster,” continued he. 

“Do your best, and we shall be satisfied,” rejoined 
Mr. Wirkem. 

“ All right, then,” added Jacob ; and, in a tone which 
at once belied his assertion, he commenced in a manly 
voice. ‘ 


« Jaeob Plywel,” said Mr. Wirkem, after the applause 


_had subsided which followed the song, “saying J can’t 


to the first time of asking, in a» woman is well enough. 
They like to jib a little, im order to make a start that’) 
rend fire from flints. Pretty creeturs!” continued the 
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old coachman, with a smile of admiration illuminating 
his features ; “ it’s their natur, just as it is for a ram to 
butt, and a mule to kick. But for a man to come that 
Tom-Tit-and-Jenny-Wren go, it’s—upon my word its— 
worse than brandy-and-water—” 

“ Brandy-and-water !” exclaimed John Hogg, inter- 
rupting the President, while his one eye became as ex- 
panded as a full-blown sunflower : “ worse than brandy- 
and-water, Mr. Wirkem, Sir !” 

“ Without brandy, I was going to add, John,” re- 
joined the old coachman, “only you’ve got a vicious 
trick of taking folks up before they’ve said their say.” 

“Beg pardon—but—Oh, Mr. Wirken, Sir,” roared 
Jack, “ you'll never become a everlastin’ President of a 
Teetotalism-coffee-muffin-and-be-d—d Society, I know.” 

* Hush, John, hush!” returned Mr. Wirkem, reprov- 
ingly ; “swearnot in joy or in sorrow,in mirth or in pain.” 

Some of the members had been in the service of 
noblemen and gentlemen ; and the history of their 
former masters and mistresses formed part of the 


general entertainment, which, by this means, af- 


forded the greatest variety of grave and gay. | such,” and, therefore, in a religious point of view, I stuck 


Some of the stories are indeed largely dashed with the 
romantic and sentimental, as The Betrothed ; while 
others, as The Mudlark, and The Dog-stealers, luxu- 
riate in the broadest comic humour. As a speci- 
men we take the opening of Toddy’s tale—Toddy, 


the old post-boy. 

It follows in the nater of things that I had a father, 
(said he,) but I don’t remember a male parent from the 
hour of being a little pup to this, and never so much as 
ever heard him mentioned. P’raps mother was doubtful 
as to my exact pedigree in this respect; for when I asked 
her once who was my sire, she said, “it was a wise child 
as knowed its own father, and as I was a little fool, in 
course I couldn’t know.” After this cream-o’-tartar 
answer I never troubled my head about the matter. 

Mother was a very fine woman, gents,—that is to say, 
she was abont the tallest and fattest I ever clapped eyes 
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on. Her eyes were buried in her cheeks, and as for her | 


chin it wagged as she walked. She had no, what may 
be called, middle. From her top to her foundation she 
was all one size, like an old po’chaise ; and a more jolly- 
looking dame a chap couldn’t hope to be nuss’d by or 
papp’d. We lived in a court running out of White- 
chapel, not far from the church, called Saucepan Alley, 
where all sorts of people got their living in all sorts of 
ways. There was a shop without a front, with a female 
black doll, seragged by the neck, for a sign, and swad- 
dled up in wery dingy linen. It was called a rag-shop ; 
but all the neighbours knew it was a crib to melt the 
swag, and share the reg’lars in. 

* And pray, what may that be ?” inquired Mr. Wirkem. 

“A receiving-place for stolen goods, Dick,” replied 
the Vice-President. 

Then there was a broker’s, (resumed Toddy,) full of 
poor folks’ furniture, grabbed for rent, rates, and taxes. 
A fishmonger, so called, who dealt only in oysters, red 
herrings, and oranges. A laundress, sweep, and dust- 
man. A Welch milkman, who made his own milk, for 
nobody ever heard of his cow. Two apple-stalls at one 
end of the court, and one tater-stand at the other, with 
a tripe-shop just opposite. Underneath the cow-heel 
and trotters, in a sort of box called a stall, a cobbler 
hammered to live; and next door to him was a dealer 
in cat’s-meat and sausages. ‘There was a cook’s-shop, 
and very savoury prog they used to turn up, although it 
might be of the doubtful gender; also a dealer in old 
clothes, a bird-catcher’s, and an undertaker’s, in a small 
way. Mother kept a mangle (continued Toddy,) but the 
mangle didn’t keep her. Ha, ha, ha! it was a blind, 
gents, the mangle was. The sly old creetur used to 
make me sometimes give it a grind, just for appearance- 
sake, that the neighbours might hear it rumble; but there 
never was so much as a rag under the roller. Whenever 
a basket of linen was offered, she used to say she was 
full of work, and eouldn’t take another bit at any price; 
but she was too much of a lady to work. Ha, ha, ha! 
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Ho, ho, ho !—her real trade, gents, was living on people’; 
lap-dogs ! 

“ Living on people’s lap-dogs !” repeated the Pre... 
dent, in a tone of much surprise. ' 

Yes, (replied Toddy ;) and a very good living it w,: 
and no mistake. When she was out of the article, this 
was her plan, 

But we must show by what precise process poog 
women gain an honest living, while kidnapping 
the pet and pampered lap-dogs of wealthy ladies, 
It was little Toddy’s business to feed the captured 
favourites, and to take the reward advertised foy 


their recovery. 

On these occasions I was polished off like mother’s 
copper coffee-pot on Saturdays. Face soaped and 
lathered till it shone like wax; hair greased and 
smoothed; clean dicky, if there wasn’t a shirt in the 
drawer; and all things in keeping, to look very genteel, 
I always told one story of the way I was followed home 
by the lap-dogs; for,as mother said, “ repeating the same 
lie wasn’t telling a fresh un, and couldn’t be booked as 


to the same crammer, which was this :—* Mother had 
sent me home—just about where the animal was missed 
~——with some linen, and had given me a penny for the er: 
rand. Taking a fancy to a savoury meat-pie, I laid ont 
the money in the purchase of it, and supposed the mor. 
sel that tempted me had sharpened the dog’s taste for 
meat-pies, as, do what I would, nothing would drive him 
from my heels, and home with me he was determined to 
go. However,’ I used to say, “ he was very happy with 
me, and shared my meals with brotherly love and affee- 
tion.” In nine cases out of ten, this innocent tale acted 
remarkably well; and not only did I hook the reward 
for mother, but something to boot for myself, being gen- 
erally dismissed with a shilling or sixpence, and a cau- 
tion “ not to spend it all at once.” 

Things had gone on very prosperous for some years, 
there being no bad debts or drawback in the trade, ex- 
cept a little hush-money to a wide-awake Charley now 
and then; and I looked upon grabbing lap-dogs as one of 
the best ready-money businesses going. 

So it proved in the end. 

At one sitting of the Club, we find the origin of 
many of the current flash, slang, or bang-up phrases, 
traced and recorded ; a subject this of exceeding 
interest to some future Grose or Halliwell. One 
tradition, and a capital story, narrates the origin of 
the popular war-cry, “ Bravo, Rous!” English 


thieves are as remarkable for invention and inge- 








nuity as are English mechanists ; and this story 
proves the fact. 

From, we have no doubt, his own personal adven- 
tures and experiences, the author relates many 
rich anecdotes, illustrative of the broad road of Life 
in this England of ours, and also of its odd humours 
in odd corners. Some of the sketches, however, 
are, as we have intimated, serious, and even tragic 
and horrible ; but as they are of all kinds, something 
must be found to please every one save those 
who will have a story, a long-continued story, and 
who care for nothing else :—a narrow and unhap- 
py taste this. Asa pendant to this cursory and in- 
adequate notice, of a very clever and entertaining 
book, we give this genuine medallion portrait of 4 
hitherto mute member of the Club; a dapper-look- 
ing man who had done nothing at the sittings save 
taking his full share of the bowls and bottles, 
adding his hearty laugh to the general roar. 

Peter Bivin was one of the has-beens,—a qualification 
without which no one could be a successful candidate 


for admission to “ the Chalked-off Coachman’s Free and 
Easy,” But, although he was of the past, still, as From 
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jeaves that aré scattered an odour is flung,—More 
sweet when the flower is withered and dead,” so there 


was something in Peter’s remains which enhanced, per- | 


haps, the attractions of his decline. 
Although of the short order, his body was unusually 
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| publie until the drowsy beetle had songht the twilight, 


the wear and tear escaped malicious observation, and 
still enabled him to bear his head aloft among his booa 


- companions. 


jong, Nature having curtailed the fairest of his propor- | 


tions in a pair of legs yclept “ bandy,” and devoid, or as 
nearly so as possible, of their usual attendants, the 
thighs. His countenance was round and chubby, with- 
out a trace of anger, thought, or care in it; and al- 
though the effects of more than fifty winters were visible 
inthe thin and straggling hairs, frosted here and there 
upon his brow, he had, in other respects, the appearance 
of amuch younger man. In two straight lines down 
the centre of his cheeks, carved with the nicest preci- 
sion, a pair of crisp whiskers grew, short and thick as a 
box-hedge border. A blue cravat, spotted with white, 
twisted round his throat with curious turns and a fan- 
tastic tie, exposed the bleached front and nicely crimped 
frill of a well-starched shirt,—that is to say, the prory 
of a shirt ; for Peter Bivin’s was a curtailed dicky. Not 
a buttun of his long-waisted bright claret cutaway, not 


,own hook in love with a girl, she’d drag me on to it, 


a thread of which it was composed, but looked the pro- | 


perty of one who studied fashion to adorn his person. 
{rue it is, that more than one of those buttons peeped 
from the edge of its covering, and looked ready to start 
from its socket. True it is, that countless threads were 
bared of their once soft glossy nap, and looked in that 
intermediate state between going to rags and gone. Yet 
there was an air about the ruin, which told of the care and 


Peter was pitched upon to tell the tale of the 
night, and he chose his own comic love adventures, 
commencing thus, but how ending we leave the 
reader to find out. It is our object to whet, not to 
satisfy curiosity. 

When I was about twenty-one years old, (said he,) I 
think, if my memory serves me right, I had no less thiwa 


nine regular courting-matehes going on all at the same 


time in the same town—that of Leicester. I can’t tell 


how or why it was, (continued Peter, slightly glancing 


at the bosom of his dicky,) but if I wouldn't fall on my 


willy-nilly, and insist upon my being in love with her. 
There was no escape for me; into the pickle 1 was forced 
to souse ; and, therefore, whenever proceedings of this 
sort were commenced against me, I usen’t even to strug- 
gle for escape, but threw myself on my back, as it were, 
and submitted to circumstances. 

“ Heaven and earth !”’ exclaimed Mr. Wirkem, “ what 


| @ position for a Christian !” 


| 
| 


taste displayed in its pristine days of youth and beauty, | 


and even the visible darns in the well-rubbed collar pro- 
claimed how dearly-prized the old coat still was. 
Few men, perhaps, had had more numerous admirers 


Bad enough, (returned Peter,) but such was mine at 
the time I’m now referring to. As to any quiet— I had 
none. It was pull, Sally; pull, Polly; and such a rumpns 
continually going on, that there was no peace from morn- 
ing till night. 

At last, in order to settle the disturbance, | determined 


| to marry; and so, by adopting one evil, to get rid of 


than Peter Bivin,—the gay, the young, the smart, the | 


handsome dragsman of the Leicester Blue. There was not 


a town or even a village that he rattled his merry team | 


through, but smiles and wafted kisses were given to 
him with profusion. Dimpled chins, rosy cheeks, and 
eyes brighter than the polished buckles of the harness 
sparkling in the sun, were visible at all points, when 
the well-known rattle of his wheels was heard. Young 
and old welcomed the approach of “ Mr. Bivin,” as he 
was generally called; and even the little children ran 
and “ whooped ” at his side, and clapped their hands 
and laughed as he flanked his cracking thong at them. 
Time and the railroad, however, had effected a sad 
alteration in Peter’s sublunary position. His occupation, 
admirers, money, credit, and almost his wardrobe, were 
gone. What remained of the latter was upon his back; 
except, indeed, the shades of the remainder within the 
ample pockets of his only waistcoat, in substance, form, 
and shape of a few pawnbrokers’ tickets. 
_Pride still lingered in the faded Peter, nevertheless. | 
Not one in the club took more care to set off his poor 
habiliments to the best advantage than he did; and as it 
Was an unalterable rule with him never to be seen in , 


OAKLEIGH ; OR, THE MINOR 


This is an Irish tale, by the author of “ Life in | 
'by the French. The field has been so fairly 


the West.” It possesses a fair share of merit ; but 
we fear that the times are not propitious,—at least, 
on this side of the channel,—to more stories of 
heroic, expatriated rebels, and villanous Orange 
squires ; or the hundredth new romance of the in- 


- ee 








* By W. H. M, Holmes, 3 volumes. Newby. 


| 


half-a-score. ., 

Among the candidates for my hand and heart was a 
little milliner, whose name was Nancy Spieer, and a very 
pretty girl she was. She had a nice, full, plump mould, 
carried her head well, and had such a pair of soft, blue 
eyes, that always put you in mind of your prayers, even 
when they were laughing. Indeed, I’ve thought that 
they put me more in mind of heaven, then, than at any 
other time. And then her lips! (continued Peter,) nu 
man who had ever kissed them would forget that sensa- 
tion. 

“ Come, come,” interrupted Mr. Wirkem, in a tone oi 
expostulation, and rearranging himself in his chair. 
* Don’t, Peter; pray, don’t pat snch coltish notions into 
one’s head !” 

I only stick to facts, (replied Peter.) 

We hope that we have accomplished our pur- 
pose of giving our readers some idea of the enter- 
tainment they may look for in the Stage-Coach. 
If they are not satisfied, let us once for all assure 
them that the work is not unworthy of the author 
of the Old English Gentleman,—and that is praise 


enough. 
OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS.* 


surrection of ’98, and the invasion of treland 


exhausted, that little is left to the most diligent 
gleaner. But in lieu of cold-blooded Saxon appro- 
bation, the author may still reckon upon sympathy 
and popularity in Ireland for a work so flattering 
to the national prejudices, and, besides, of fair 
average merit as 4 novel, 


FRIEND OR FOE.+ 


Miss Ellen Pickering holds the place in the mo- 
dern circulating library-shelves that was once filled 
by the authoresses of the Rose of Raby, the Chil- 
dren of the Abbey, the Beggar Girl and her Bene- 
factors, and such like works, in the flourishing 











+ . . ’ . . “4 
+ By Mies Ellen Pickering, 3 volumes, Newby, 


days of the Minerva Press. This we consider no 
stinted praise. The modern authors of this class 
of novels display more taste and skill in embellish. 


ing their narrations, and show a rather wider range 
of observation of actual life than their prototypes ; 


but they do not tickle, tantalize, and surprise more 
than did our older favourites, who far excelled them 
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in mysteries, horrors, and clever games at cross- 
purposes. And this last power, we suspect, still tells 
wonderfully with the great herd of novel-readers, 
refined and improved as their taste must have been 
within the last twenty or thirty years. Miss 
Pickering possesses more of the power which sti- 
mulates flagging interest, by keeping the reader in 
suspense, than some modern story-tellers of her 
school. True, we have often a dim perception, 
nay, contrive to make a tolerably shrewd guess 
at what awaits us; but we wink hard, and keep 


FRIEND OR FOF. 


her secret, from mere love of the gentle excite. 
ment, and a kind of reluctance to lose the dear 
delight of marvelling and guessing how all is t, 
end; unwilling to find the whole—as a thousand 
times before—evaporate in smoke! Miss Pickering, 
also, prepares her surprises with some skill and melo. 
dramatic effect ; and her incidents and situations, if 
not remarkable for novelty, pass smoothly orbriskly 
on. She, in brief, pleasingly fills her own sphere, 
though that may not be the highest in the regions 





of imaginative or /ight literature. 


LOVE STRONG IN DEATH. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


[This poem is founded on a fact, witnessed by a friend of the author, A boy, when at the point of death, requested of 
his mother that she would give him something to keep for her sake. ] 


Tur brother of two sisters 
Drew painfully his breath : 
A strange fear had come o’er him, 
For love was strong in death. 
The fire of fatal fever 
Barn’d darkly on his cheek ; 
And often to his mother 
He spoke, or tried to speak. 


He said, “ The quiet moonlight, 
Beneath the shadow’d hill, 
Seem’d dreaming of good angels, 
While all the woods were still : 
I felt, as if from slumber 
I never could awake : 
Oh, mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake! 


“A cold, dead weight is on me, 
A heavy weight, like lead ; 
My hands and feet seem sinking 

Quite through my little bed : 
I am so tired, so weary— 
With weariness I ache : 
Oh, mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake ! 


* Some little token give me, 

Which I may kiss in sleep, 
To make me feel 1’m near you, 

And bless you, though I weep. 
My sisters say I’m better— 

But, then, their heads they shake : 
Oh, mother, give me something 

To cherish for your sake ! 


“Why can’t I see the poplars ? 
Why can’t I see the hill, 
Where, dreaming of good angels, 
The moonbeams lay so still? 
Why can’t I see you, mother? 
I surely am awake : 
Oh, haste ! and give me something 
To cherish for your sake !” 


The little bosom heaves not ; 
The fire hath left his cheek ; 
The fine chord—is it broken ? 
The strong chord—cou/d it break ? 
Ah, yes! the loving spirit 
Hath wing’d its flight away : 
A mother and two sisters 


| Look down on lifeless clay. 
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Cowper's English Version of Homer's Odyssey, carefully 
revised and corrected ; with a Commentary, in erplana- 
tion of the Practical Purpose of the Text. By oY TL, 
F.R.S., &e. In 2 volumes. Harvey & Darton. 

Tuts edition of Cowper’s Translation of the Odyssey 
has an object, which the dedication oracularly intimates. 
it sets forth “To tHe PEOPLE, FOR WHOSE USE IT 18 
DESIGNED, THE AUTHOR DEDICATES THIS ATTEMPT TO IM- 
PROVE THEIR CiviL AND Morat Conpuct.” It was the 
opinion of Callimachus, that Homer was very imperfectly 


! 
| 


| 


its interest to the Patriarch-King of Ithaca and his fa- 
mily, does actually embrace, as in prophecy, a view of the 
ages which (in European society) have been passing ever 
since Homer wrote; and some part of which view is 
future,—the anticipations of the muse remaining to be 
fulfilled.” This idea is as original and singular as it is 
bold; and the expounding it a very pleasant and imno- 
cent kind of hobby—for any learned, leisured, and fan- 
ciful gentleman. “ Penelope’s web,’ he says, “ admits 





| 
| 
} 


of an application to modern polities ;” and so it surely 


understood; that his poems tere, in fact,an allegory ; and | does to the Director-general of politics during the late 
that a mystic sense lay concealed in his stories, some- | Sessions of Parliament. 


times philosophical, sometimes moral, sometimes reli- | 
gious, which was not generally discerned. The editor of | 
this reprint of Cowper’s translation inclines to this be- | 


lief, and professes to expound the imagined mysteries in 
a running commentary at the bottom of the page; and 
to make way for his own notes, he has freely expunged 


those of Cowper. Call you this fairly editing a work? | 


The running commentary is in subservience to a theory 
thus enunciated :—* 1 have now for many years been of 
opinion that, at least, the history of the wanderings of 


the hero of the Odyssey, and of the forcible resumption | may remind us moderns (on occasion) of the two sides, 
at last of his home and rights, far from being limited in | in a Honce of Commons, or other representative body, 


Three years by such contrivance she deceived 
The Grecians; but when (three whole years elapsed) 
The fourth arrived, then, conscious of the fraud, ~~~ 
A damsel of her train told all the truth, 
And we surprised her marring all her works, &¢.4% 
But Sir Robert has not yet got to the end of his third 
| year, though he has been surprised marring his work. / 
To these lines in Book Third,— bi 
Thus stood the brothers, altercation hot 
Maintaining, till at length up rose the Greeks, &¢» 
we find the following commentary appended—* Which 
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They are brothers belonging to the same family, and 
who should haye but one. interest ; but they differ ; and 
wasting the whole session in debate, break up without 
3 well-matured plan of proceeding, and the public has 
to bear the consequences.” This is a novel and not a bad 
way of illustrating the classics, insinuating something of 
practical and of present interest into the study. 


Change for the American Notes: in Letters from London 
to New York. By an American Lady. London: 
Wiley « Putnam. 

It is not necessary that this book should have been 
written either by an American ora lady: it might have 
been accomplished without the aid of either. The sub- 
ject was a promising one for a light, ephemeral volume ; 
and America is fairly entitled to issue letters of marque, 
and make reprisal on British tourists under any name 
or flag she pleases. If the volume be the genuine pro- 
duction of an American lady, we must say that, consi- 
dering the long and great provocation received, it is not 
wonderfully ill-natured. The severest thing in it is the 
short preface, which, as prefaces are, in all cases, the 
last part of a book written, may be called the sting in 
the tail. So much that is flippant, saucy, sneering, igno- 
rant, and ill-considered, has been said by tourists gal- 
loping over the United States, and atoned by a few vague 
parting compliments, which heighten the insult, that 
we could easily forgive any amount of retaliation, though 
we may esteem “ the lady” the more where she has 
shown forbearance. The lady came, or was brought, to 
England in consequence of a law-suit ; and as she never 
leaves London, save for a short excursion or two, her 
Change is given in epistles * to Julia,” and solely told out 
in London. She finds, on landing, the arrangements of the 
Custom-house very inferior to those of her own country, 
and the ladies less tastefully, or less fashionably dressed, 
—France being assumed as the creator and arbiter of 
Fashion. They are also less beautiful or pretty than the 
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Young men officiating in drapers’ sheps, is a practice 
condemned, and not unjustly, while females need em- 
ployment, as the business is one well adapted for wo- 
men; but there is something indelicate, too, in. the 
occupation hinted at, “If I could detail to you ali the 
articles they sell and recommend to ladies” Flaunel, 
no doubt of it, for petticoats, is one article, and warm 
fleecy hosiery; and we only wish the American ladies 
listened more attentively to such judicious recommend- 
ations, whoever makes them. A much worse custom is 
the undeniable impudent staring at unprotected females 
on the streets; though the “glance after glance poked 
under my bonnet,” is either a stretch of fancy, or else the 
Jady must have something peculiarly attractive or novel 
in her appearance. Her excessive delicacy makes it 
painful to her to pronounce in full “the name of Trol- 
lope.” 

What follows, is genuine Yankee refinement :— 

It is recorded, that when many quiet Parisian citizens, 
during Robespierre’s dictatorship, assumed a filthy and 


ferocious exterior, in order to appear imbued with the 
spirit of the times, they insensibly, and by slow degrees, 






acquired the feelings they at first simulated, and became~. 


the characters they meant only to play. And so,if Mrs. 
Trollope would assume a refined name, who knows what 
benefits might accrue! It might purify and unvulgarise 
her style of composition ; her friends should see to it. 
I cannot conceive her writing as she does were she 
Frances T. Montmorency. 


Many of the foul, revolting ¢rimes by which our com- 


| mon humanity, rather than England as a nation, has 


been disgraced within the last twenty years, are here 
diligently raked up; and the hundred vulgarities and 
slang terms of a rude population set forth as national 
customs. A great many bhanders of under-educated per- 
sons wearing good clothes, are brought forward to prove 
the prevailing and excessive ignorance of the middle 
classes in England. Nor may this charge be wholly un- 
just; for, though English men and women i general un- 


jair of America. But English ladies wear better—and | derstand their own duties and business adinirably well, 
hetter understand the arts of supplying red and white | they — much less “ General Knowledge” than 
roses, and the flowing locks which time has blanched or | cheap schooling crams into the Americans and the Scotch. 
thinned. ‘The representations and tableaux cicans of Mr. | They are surprisingly ignorant respecting the United 
Catlin must do very great injustice to the Réd Indians, | States, and jin general, it seems, very deficient in geo- 
if the following piece of criticism be correct :— | graphy and natural history. 

I must make one remark here ; that my first behold- | A Mr. Walter Guy, a rank Western importation 
ing a ballet convinced me how extremes meet. The | from New Orleans, is introduced, and, indeed, obvi- 
dances of our red Indians, the delight of savage man, | ously created for the express purpose of showing off 
rE ys their dances are a/ hes ace —_ ve | American humours and oddities, in contrast with those 
emoved from the wild graces, the flexibility of limb and | (¢ 1 ondon. He is but a tiresome fellow, after all. We 


gesture of the Ellslers and the Ceritos—and gentlemenand | ; 
old gentlemen, quoted as among the most civilized, nay | ™¥St, we fear, retract what we said of the lady’s good- 
polished, of Europe’s sons, regard these agile danseuses | nature : candour we did not allow her to possess. Can- 


as creatures of rare merit. It may be that grace is in | dour is a positive, and a rare virtue. She has discovered 
“; their steps; but commend me to the untaught motion | that we are a cruel and a “ cold-blooded ” people. She 
of the child of the forest. | would not herself, for any consideration, visit the cham. 

Nothing can reconcile the American lady to the ballet. | ber of murderers at Madame Tussaud’s wax-work Exhi 
It possesses, in her eyes, no grace to redeem its indeli- | iste a 


eacy and grossness. ooded Ingli 

The most marked feature of the English character, | sedan seth Mid vonichanerde woh 
after long observation, is said to be selfishness, and citement; but we,had not this taste, and so visited not 
the national characteristic of Englishmen, sz/kiny. | this Chamber, but went home to sup, uot full of horrors, 
Where Americans spit, they sulk, and cut their words __ It is affirmed, by the American lady, that the English 
short, by leaving out as many syllables as possible. The | Quakers, who have degenerated sadly from the primi. 
American lady cannot understand how young, modest | tive Friends of William Peun and George Fox, gained 
ladies allow their portraits to be hung in the Exhibition. | some privileges before other sects, such as that of hav- 
To a Turk, or an oriental of any nation, it would be | ing their simple affirmation received instead of an oaths 
much more surprising that they can exhibit the fair and | because “they were always a wealthy class;” and al- 
decorate living originals, barefaced, in Broadway, or | leged that the English donot profit by the strictures. aml 
# church, in a ball-room, or a theatre. _ patires either of foreigners or native writers, becaaw their 
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excessive self-conceit makes them attribute the whole to 
envy :— 

The way in which children spell the first personal 
pronoun is the very motto of a southern Briton, “I, by 
itself, /.” 

Among the English, next to self-conceit and selfish- 
ness, is the worship of Mammon, whose greatest temple 
on earth is found in London. Nor do we question the 
fact. But we have many more faults, individual as well 
as national. No young woman, unfitted for domestic 
service, and unqualified to be a governess, can support 
herself among us, “or earn bread and water;” and it is 
found tmpossible—the favourite English adjeetive—to 
amend this state of things. But then— 

An Englishman would pronounce it “impossible” to 
relieve his starving foster-mother, as he was on his way 
to purchase a pipe of port of some curious vintage to be 
bottled for the revelry of after years—* impossible !” 


The English are said to be more rude in their the- 
atres than Mrs. Trollope pronounces the Americans; and 
they uniformly miss the finest points in the play they 
pretend to admire. “ Injudicious applause must always 
have been characteristic of an English audience.” Yet 
America takes its plays and players on our recommen- 
dation. That the fair American goes wide and pretty 
far back to spy at our faults, may be gathered from 


what follows :— 

{ have heard that opium-eating is becoming more 
common in England, and wine-bibing less so. Of 
course I have no means of judging: it is lamentable to 
find a man, like Lord Clive, die at forty-five, an opium- 
eater and a suicide. It is sad, too, to find a man like 
Coleridge having recourse to this magic drug to escape 
from the annoyances of the hard, dull world of England. 
1 have heard great names mentioned here as opium- 
eaters ; but I do not think the habit likely to become 
general; it is unsuited, not to the genius, but to the 
want of genius in the people; they are too matter-of- 
fact and common-place to be fond of the reveries and 
imaginings opium inspires; they love their own dear 
selves too much to leave the sober contemplation of their 
inany excellencies for the fanciful world of opium—a few 
may indulge in it, but the many will not ; that is, Miss 
Julia, my sage, disinterested judgment. It is clear, 
very many of them could not be duller than they are, 
were they dosed with laundanum most periodically. 

: That scandal-monger, man, accuses English 
ladies of being inveterate husband-hunters ; but the same 
is commonly said of the ladies of other countries, though | 
the unique gallantry of the French forms an honourable | 





exception. But no one, even the most proficient in the 
scandal school, could say so of yon. In my opinion, any | 
young lady here, no matter how plain, may readily win 
an English husband, if she can and will, adroitly and 
continuously, flatter his self-love. He cannot resist such 
evidence of sound judgment, acute observation, and | 
power of discourse ; he lends his pleased ear, and then 
otters his most precious self. I can hardly conceive a 
true wealthy Englishman in love—that is, honestly, dis- 
interestedly, and passionately. An Englishman in love! 
Was a monumental statue ever in a fever? 

As we have a little—a taste, as the Irish say—of 
everything, and a great deal of very fair penny-a-line 
descriptive matter regarding the shows aud sights, and 
passing occurrences of London in the last year,—Pusey- 
ism is not forgotten,— 

On one occasion I heard a leading Tractarian, the 
Ilon. and Rev. Mr. Perceval, one of the Queen’s chap- 
lains, preach a sermon, in which he declared that one of 
the crying sins of the age was, that people imagined 
they had a right in matters of religion to think for them- 
elves! This, he said, was the same sin as worshipping 
‘the golden calf in the wilderness! The inference to be 
drawa ls obvious ; if people may not think for themselves 





Tae Cuurcn must think for them, and her dictature js 
not to be criticised, but obeyed. Had this doctrine been 
acted upon by Henry the Eighth, the thew Established 
Church, and a non-judging, non-thinking people, it js 
clear that the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Perceval would never 
have been a Protestant chaplain (if I may call him 80) 
to a Protestant Queen. 

I have notieed that when a minister of the church is 
also the son of a peer, and has the privilege of attaching 
“ Honourable” to his name, that designation precedes 
the one to which he is entitled by right of his sacerdotal 
character—* Hon.” has the priority of “Rev.” . . , 

Authority, church authority, seems all in all with the 
Puseyites, who are the Highest High-Church ; they may 
not expressly inculcate passive obedience in temporal 
matters, but it seems to follow as the night the day, If 
obedience must be unhesitatingly yielded to the spiritual 
authority of the true church, on what plea is it to be at 
any time refused to temporal authority, lawfully consti- 
tuted ? Or, if resistance to it be sometimes lawful (as I 
suppose they might admit it was to James Stuart,) who 
is to judge of the lawfulness !—Tue Cuurcn? These 
doctrines /egitimately carried out might make the Eng- 
lish exclaim, “ What have the Reformation or the Re- 
volution availed us!” Many of the Puseyites, which is 
hardly fair, profess great horror of Popery, and call it 
unhandsome names, and idolatrous. 

When authority is so much talked about, what, you 
may ask, what of Scripture the while, what of reason? 
Alas! they are little regarded in England. Dr. Pusey 
or Mr. Newman seems as absolute as St. Paul. By the 
by, I believe it was the Rev. Sydney Smith who called 
the Puseyites Newmaniacs, from the name of one of the 
chief writers in the Tracts for the Times, which first in- 
troduced this protestant Popery, this papistical Protes- 
tantism, to the English. One remarkable circumstance 
in this controversy is, that the Bishops seem to take no 
decisive part. Do they consider Puseyism right—Why; 
not uphold the right? Wrong,—Why not repress the 
wrong? If partly right and partly wrong, why not 
sever the noxious tares from the healthful corn? Are 
they non-essential things, these Tractarian innovations 
or restorations,—Why is it not so set down in episcopal 
print? The Puseyites fully acknowledge the authority 
of the Bishops; but how if the Right Reverend Bench 
be not of one mind? ‘To whom, then, are the members 
of the Anglican Church to look for guidance and in- 
struction! What is tHe Cuurcu? Who represents it? 

This is among the best passages in the book. The writ- 
er also makes fight, if not the best possible defence, for 
the democracy of her country,-—that alleged source of 
all the sins and vulgarities of America. She animadverts 
severely upon the ill-founded statements and erroneous 
deductions of Mr. Alison, the greatest, she conceives, of 
all the blunderers and theorists who have written about 
America without malice prepense. An American lady 
must, of course, give her correspondent Julia in New 
York an elaborate description of the British Queen and 
her court, and of the dinner arrangements of the palace. 
She wonders that her majesty seldom or never invites 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Rogers, Sir Edward Bulwer, &¢., 
her table; but denies herself “ such fine intellectual 
gratification” as their society. Perhaps, etiquette apart, 
her Majesty may have some consideration for the tastes 
of her guests, as well as her own gratification, and not be 
altogether certain that the pleasure of the intercourse 
night be reciprocal. It is hard to tell whether princes 
might not, in the long ran, be as tiresome to philosophers 
and men of letters as the latter must always be found 
boring to princes. 

Upon the whole, we are certainly obliged to the 
American lady for telling us so frankly of our names 
ous faults and vices, and unceremoniously stripping ** 
of our assumed virtues. Intense seliishness is the g 
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Tuoryton’s History oF rue Barish Empire iy Lypia. 





ts secret of our successes im everything; for “ there can be 
en no doubt of the superior intelligence of the mass in | Volume V., Part V. 
ed America.” It is another great mistake to imagine the Tue OLp Sattor’s Jotty Boat. Tart V, 
be English a charitable people.—There is but too much Harry Mowpray. Part iX. 
6) truth in some of the American lady’s vituperative stric- Tue Pureno-Mauner. Part VIII. 
tures. Let us listen with patience and humility, and Horse-shor Naris; on New Ipeas oN OLp SuBsECTS. 
‘ig end our errors. Notwithstanding the impression given | By Minor Hugo. Part 1. and LI. 
am g P £ § 
ng by the title, the book is highly laudatory of Mr. Dickens,| Tux Miter or Deannaven. Part VI. 
les ve in respect of his American transgressions. Cummino’s Foxe’s Book or Martyrs. Part XX VIL, 
Eight Sermons ; being Reflective Discourses on some Im- | With a portrait of John Bradford, 
he portant Texts. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery, ScENERY AND Antiquities oF IneELaND. Part XXVI. 
ay Author of “ Luther,” “ The Messiah,” &¢c., &e. Lon- | —The letter-press of this Part still refers to Dublin, and 
ral don: Baisler. its picturesque environs; but gets into the celebrated 
b A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Ph ilippians, | scenery of Wicklow. 
at in Twelre Discourses ; and sereral Sermons on carious Porutar Flowers. The Hyacinth. 
ti- subjects. By the late Robert Hall. From short-hand eaulinl 
ae : Notes. By John ee pov ie teen NEW PAMPHLETs. 
38 oe read na gry err ee ee look Tue ConstituTtoNaL CHarTeR or THE KiNnapom oF 
with some interest to this publication. Its Editor en- | . ne. i ee rigcsh . , 
ig- 3 ; - ; Sad Saxony.—This is an English translation of the Constitu- 
p- ioved the high privilege of a long intimacy with Hall, | ,. ais Per . 
39} Tas tion of 1831 ; to which is prefixed a tolerably compre- 
is who was his pastor. He makes an apology for the de- hensive Statistical Account of the kingdom of Saxon 
| it fects of his reports of the sermons, but hopes that their | my). « ened an Cle g ys 
seeey he Shalit Qabiiahel Mienneeden ditt tenak The Saxon Constitution of 1831, is, in some respects, in 
semblance ( f snec Ss ses 7 ene - P ° . ° . P 
ai te sition mer eats settiadibathia this ney re advance of the British Constitution, as it exists in 1843; 
n? eae’ ; nal  Pacapee and, in the management of the schools and churches, the 
publication of his own Sermons, and, had he lived, might tie S neat F “ " 
ey ’ . superiority over our superannuated system is yet more 
he not have approved of this collection; but even the dry , ; 
“si apparent,—though the choice of the clergy is not wholly 
ed bones, the skeleton Discourses of such a man have value; | . h f th le. The L f eP 
he and their Editor has performed a useful and acceptable — p eee tel 
ine a ey sad testantism is the religion of Saxony; but all religions, 
service. ar : aS eho 
es- is ’ Papist, Greek, Calvinist, and Jew, are tolerated; and all 
/te eres. S J sarsii “ ‘0. : 4 
Ce - _ sp ge id as Mar oy : Co — sects may have sehools of their own; and if so, are ex- 
a. i rm * - - > i a ee ms wt asc empted from contributing to the district schools, The 
re = a — . a mes “se " cea anguage; | Roman Catholic clergy are entitled to receive assistance 
‘ot and a literal, oF word- eset trans ation ’ & portion from the government if they require it. 
ae of it has been given for their especial benefit, and some Inter Lawpreans. Rawes. awe Tenvesst ween teen 
17 a py eel | a s NDLORDS, RENTS, A! t} : som i 
ns plain rules of construction added, so as to make The | Qpcervarions on THE Monat anv SoctaL Coxpit1on ov 
( @ hich is a G y 5 P Bag ‘ f 
al = mart, woe seid ai a story, a kind of first | re Roman Caruotic Porvtation. By an Irish Roman 
ud . or young German ~~ vende Seietiecatia Catholic Landowner.—This pampblet is mainly an argu- 
ers ~ nthe Soon ote seated nen aa rt wg | ment for the State paying the Roman Catholic priests, and 
oa pel - Aaa gdlag ti 8 cpr — Te argh : | thusrelieving the peasantry from one of their heaviest bur- 
it? raser & Co, London: W. S. Orr. | thens, and Ireland from those described as an organized 


The author of this History of Mesmerism is the Edi- 


"it ee ; band of mischievous agitators. The pamphlet also contains 
| torof The Glasgow Argus newspaper ; in the columns 


eee er . 
| a vindication of Lord Lorton from the heavy accusations 
| 








for of which fir ' , , “N 
of } So me a Metra. «tea mn brought against him, both for his Protestant favouritiym 
rdinary cures e d by Ant Magnetism, and in-| ang , learinas of his estates. The author 
rts i . , P ’ 5 and summary cfearengs OT his er . a or seems 
stances of clairroyance, which were copied into and | ., . es yee si oli ie alana 
on widely diffused by Cheisiads Journal, The compiler is eorgoen. 4 “4 pees ne! pares i Big 0% io 
of a believer in animal magnetism, but he is not dogmatical; niggers he . fives 
put onfining himself to f t > a hi S “> | the Duke of Sutherland and other Scottish proprietors, 
Culling Rimsell to tacts, And never In His OWN Person | have ejected more le in one year, than has Lord 
4 entering into discussion. He states that his book has spn liegenrern th the Ramen ’ a he pr peer 
e eer mae Been . rH Prete 
nd ue been written with the bal of ni ens. wad theory, for “ a new arrangement between Scottish landlord and 
A new or old, explanatory of mesmerism ; but principally tenant.” Quite true; and we have no answer to give 
mii for the purpose of contributing to the stock of facts | . ‘ : d 
m which Se ed time to time ite laid before the pub- ete pe ba og es = a 
li ; ; i ‘ wh 10 
b ‘it. A popular compilation on a subject which has been funds, and frightening the island praia ~4 penpalesy 
“0 much canvassed of late, should be acceptable to many | "ore ; ‘ . : ad 
he who began their meenante studies at the wrong end. * en ms eT at * pon fh a R: rie yw 
tes ee ee “ay oe ; ; phiet; bus, us tely, a@ century too 
be “edl’s Pictorial Spelling and Reading Assistant. | late. The evil has fairly got a-head of the remedy pro- 
London : Steill. sed 
rst » ye ° ‘_* - . ° Le pot ; 
sal Practical Hints on € ricket, for the Direction and G uid- A Pies vor Liperty or Epucation : a Second Be sket 
ors on A es rte Bya Wykhamite. To which iS! to Sir James Graham, Bart. By John Howard Hin- 
nd “dded the Laws of Cricket. London: W. 8. Orr. ton.—The principle contended for in this pamphlet is 
SERIAL WORKS what we have always considered and upheld as the just 
the Cy. sie AL ee one,—namely, that the people, to be properly educated, 
iAMBeRs’s Cycropepia or Encuisn Literature. 
er- Part TX. must educate themselves~-not be the pupils of the 
us Bitweren’s Seven Caan: i hin ie Mi | state ; a system fraught with dangers of many kinds.” 
“STERS SEVEN CMARTIST AND JLILITARY 7 . 20 any 
wal wees. Part XV. * tee Tiil’s Magazine for Novemler 1837, 
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680 LITERARY 


Equity witHout Compromise ; or Hints for the con- 
struction of a just System of National Education. By 
Edward Swaine. 

MESMERISM THE GIFT OF Gop, in reply to “ Satanic 
Agency and Mesmerism,” a Sermon by the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile ; 1N A LETTER TO A FRIEND BY A BENEFICED 
CLercyman.—Mr. M‘Neile has surely long before this 
come to see that, as regards the wonders or miracles 
recorded in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, which he 
appears to have received for a Devil’s gospel, he has 
searcely given the much-calumniated Gentleman in 
Black his due; and that the marvellous displays there 


recorded are no more of the Devil than are the vatici- | 


nations of the swarthy Sybil at a country fair, whose 
hand must be crossed with silver ere the spirit of divi- 
nation or the power of clairroyance comes upon her. 
While there are so many weak-minded and wonder- 
loving people,and Mr. Hugh M‘Neiles, in this world, the 
Messrs. Chambers, and all other Journalists, would do well 
to be a little more cautious as to the effects of the asto- 
nishing facts they publish, either on their own know- 


ledge or at second-hand. These miracles should at all | 


events be accompanied either by the caveat “ We do not 
ourselves believe a word of this nonsense which we 
give to the world,” or the proper responsibility should 
be incurred by the admission that they do believe it. 


InauGuRAL Lecture written for the opening of the | 


British and Foreign Institute, and delivered before the 
Members and Friends of that Institute at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on the 2d August 1843.—The author of 
this address, and, we should presume, the main instru- 
ment in originating the Institute, is the indefatigable 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham. The objects of the Institute are 
chiefly literary ; but it has wider purposes than ordinary 


literary associations. Science, Antiquities, and the Fine | 


Arts, are comprehended in the plan unfolded by Mr. 
Buckingham for the operations of the Lecture-room ; 
while at the soirées all the learned and talented notorie- 
ties of the world are occasionally to be assembled, to 
communicate knowledge and pleasure, and exchange 
friendly greetings. The Institute looks, if somewhat 
aristocratic, really imposing upon paper ; and what is 
more substantial, the names of 250 respectable members 
have already been enrolled, many of them eminent either 


in station or for acquirements. There is a sprinkling | 


of those noblemen who love science and literature, 
many M.P.s, and a few bankers. Ladies are, of course, 
admissible as members, and must form the charm of the 
svirées; but few seem yet to have come forward. The 
Association might be productive of some good; and it is, 
at all events,a harmless and elegant kind of amusement 
for people possessed of wealth, leisure, and literary taste. 
Tue GovERNMENT CURRENCY PaMpHLets. No. 2. 


EmMANcIPATION OF INDUstry.—A small pamphlet this, 
expounding certain opinions of the currency doctors. 


A Sermon Preacuep By Ratpu Warp.iaw, D.D., on 


THE Deatn or THE Rev. Jonn Moret Mackenzize.— | 


This sermon does equal honour to the intellect and feel- 
ings of the preacher, and to the memory of the deceased ; 
one of the most deeply-lamented of the victims lately 
lost in the cast-away Pegasus. The sermon will be per- 
used with melancholy interest by every one acquainted 
with the circumstances of that catastrophe, or with the 
character of the excellent and accomplished clergyman 
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whose premature loss has excited so many painful ro. 
grets. 

A Trisute To Hypropatuy. By J. E. Eardley Wij. 
mot, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.—This gentleman was cured 
by the system of Priessnitz, but at an English establish. 
ment; and he pays this tribute to the cold-water cure on 
the same principle that an Irish pilgrim hangs a votive 
rag upon some twig near the holy well which he ima. 





| gines he has found a Bethesda. Mr. Eardley Wilmot 
| was completely cured of all his maladies in a few weeks. 
| We may give, for the benefit of all mankind, the pre- 
scription which he was directed to follow out at home, 
|“ Every morning to be washed with cold water, head 
| and all parts. To take exercise in the open air; to 
| drink two or three glasses of cold spring water, and jy 
_ all seven glasses (wine glasses we presume, or perhaps 

half-pint tumblers) every day. At twelve o’clock a tepid 

sitz bath for fifteen minutes; at night a wet bandage 
round the body.” But the bandage need not be very 
_ wet, nor yet very large. 


PaHRENO-MaGNetismM Unmaskep. By John Charles 
Hall, M.D., of East Retford.—Are any more pamphiets 
/needed on this subject? The one before us is acute 
and brief; but as much of it is devoted to the de- 
molition of Phrenology as of what is called Phreno- 
Mesmerism. We are diverted by a new principle of 
| inter-community that, it is said, may exist between 
| the person Mesmerized and the operator, which is an- 
/nounced here. A Mr. Riley, a lecturer on Mesmer- 
| ism at Retford, told Dr. Hall that he could place the 
| girl (whom he exhibited) Mesmerized in the Town- 
| Hall ; go into the council-room, drink brandy and water, 
_and make her drunk, without her swallowing a drop her- 
self! But if the patient can taste the salt, sugar, gin- 
ger, &c., &c., held in the operator’s mouth, why not get 
fat upon the roast beef he eats, and tipsy with the 
| brandy and water he imbibes? This, by the way, might 
be found a most economical way of clubs indulging ‘in 
| brandy and water, as the Mesmeriser may surely get 
_ drunk for twenty Mesmcrised topers as easily as for one, 
| —that they should all get drunk from his tumbler, he 
has but to will it. Dr. Hall seems to believe that the 
condition of artificial somnambulism may be produced. 
He gives some extracts from the Report of the French 
Commission of 1775, and from the Medical Gazette of 
Paris, which must be rather perplexing to the believers 
in the newer phenomena of Animal Magnetism ; and he 
concludes with this pertinent remark :—* It appears 
not a little singular, that although the heads of thon- 
sands had been magnetized during the last century, 
no manifestation confirmatory of phrenology, should 
have been produced till now.” Phrenology ought 
have been the discovery of Mesmer, who, with sueh 
an agent in his hands, should have anticipated the dis 
covery of Gall. In the meanwhile, by the ageney 
of Mesmerism in bringing out “ manifestations,” Mr. 
Spencer Hall and others are adding, by wholesale, 
| the number of organs. Mr. Spencer Hall has already ia- 
creased them from thirty-seven to more than double that 
, number; while Mr. Braid of Manchester, by touching the 
| nose, the lips, and other parts, has also drawn forth 
| remarkable “ manifestations.” But the latest diseovery® 
‘the communicative powers of brandy and water. Lét 
Father Mathew look to this. 
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